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The Exrernau History of the CuurcH, 
| » CHAPTER I. , 


Concerning the prosperous events that happened 
to the Church. 

L ba order to: arrive at a true knowledge of CENT. 

the causes, to which we are to attribute ,,,57, 

the outward state of the church, and the events ~~ 

which happened to it duriug this century, we The stateof 

must keep in view theicivil history of this pe. ‘he Roman 

riod of time. It is, therefore, proper to observe, 

that, in‘the beginning of this century, the Ro- 
Man empire was divided into: two distinct so- 
vereignties ; of which the one comprehended the 
eastern provinces, the other those of the west. 
Aycadius, the emperor of the east, reigned at 
Constantinople ; and Honorius who governed 
“the western provinces, chose Ravenna for the 
place of his residence. This latter prince, ree 
markable only for the sweetness of his temper, 
and the goodness of. his heart, neglected the great 
_ affairs of the empire ; -and, inattentive to the 
weighty duties of his station, held the reins of 
‘government with an unsteady hand. . The Goths 
took advantage of this criminal indolence ; made 
incursions into Z/aly ; laid waste its. fairest pro- 
VOL il, “Et 1). © SVARCesig 
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The External History of the Church. 


vinces ; and sometimes carried their desolations a$ 
far as Rome, which they ravaged and plundered 
in the most dreadful manner. These calamities, 
which fell upon the western part of the empire » 
from the Gothic depredations, were followed by 
others still more dreadful under the succeeding 
emperors. A fierce and warlike people, issuing 
out of Germany, overspread Jialy, Gaul, and 
Spain, the noblest of all the European provinces, 
and erected new kingdoms in these fertile coun- 
tries; and QOdoacer, at last, at the head of the 
Heruli, having conquered Augustulus, in the 
year 476, gave the mortal blow to the western 
empire, and reduced all Zéaly under his domi- 
nion. About sixteen years after this, Theo- 
doric king of the Ostrogoths, made war upon 
these Barbarian invaders, at the request of Zeno, 
emperor of the east, conquered Odoacer in se- 
veral battles, and obtained, as the fruits of -his 
victories, a kingdom for the Ostrogoths in Jtaly, 
which subsisted under various turns of fortune 
from the year 493 to 552 [a]. 

These new monarchs of the west pretended to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the emperors who 
resided at Constantinople, and gave some faint ex- 
ternal marks of a disposition to reign in subordi- 
nation to them; but, in reality, they ruled with 
an absolute independence, in their respective go+ 
vernments ; and, as appears particularly by the 
dominion exercised by Theodoric in Jtaly, left 
nothing remaining to the eastern emperors but a 
mere shadow of power and authority [6]. 

I. The 


{a} See, for a fuller illustration of this branch of history, the 
learned work of De Bos, intitled, Histoire Critique dela Mon- 
archie Francoise, tom. i. p. 258 ; as also Mascow’s History of 
the Germans. 

[6] Car. dw Fresne, Dissert. xxiii. ad Histor. Ludovict 
5. p. 280. Muratorii Antig. Ital. tom. ii. p. 578. 832. 
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Il.. These constant wars, and the inexpressible cenr. 
calamities with which they were attended, were | *- _ 
undoubtedly detrimental to the cause and pro- 
gress of Christianity. It must, however, be ac-thefather 
knowledged that the Christian emperors, espe- decline of 
cially those who ruled in the east, were active idolatrye 
and assiduous in extirpating the remains of the 
ancient superstitions. Theodosius the younger 
distinguished himself in this pious and noble 
work, and many remarkable monuments of his 
zeal in this matter are still preserved [c]; such as 
the laws which enjoined either the destruction of 
the heathen temples, or the dedication of them 
to Christ and his saints; the edicts, by which he 
abrogated the sacrilegious rites and ceremonies of 
Paganism, and removed from all offices and em- 
ployments in the state such as persevered in their 
attachment to the absurdities of Polytheism. 

This spirit of reformation appeared with less 
vigour in the western empire. There the feasts 
of Saturn and Pan, the combats of the gladia- 
tors, and other rites that were instituted in ho- 
nour of the Pagan deities, were celebrated with 
the utmost freedom and impunity ; and persons 
of the highest rank and authority professed pub- 
licly the religion of their idolatrous ancestors [d]. 

This liberty was, however, from time to time, 
B2 reduced 


Giannone, Histoire de Naples, tom7i. p. 207. Jo Cochlaei 
Vita Theodorici Ostrogothorum regis, printed in 4to in the 
year 1699, with the observations and remarks of ‘Peringskiolds 

[c] See the Theodostan Code, tom. vi. p. 327. 

{@] See the Saturnalia of Macrobius, lib. i. p. 100. edit. 
Gronoy. Scipio Maffei delli Anfiteatri, lib. i. p. 56, 57. Pierre 
le Brun, Hist. Critique des Partigues superstitieuses, tom. i. p. 
237. and above all, Montfaucon, Diss de Moribus tempore Theo- 
dosit M. et Arcadii, which isto be foundin Latin,in the eleventh 
yolume of the works of St. Chrysostom, and in French, in the 
twentieth volume of the Memozres, de? Academie des Inscripe 
tions et des Belles Lettres, p. 197. 
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ernt. reduced within narrower limits3"and all’ those 
V. public sports and festivals, that vere ‘more ue 
aki jiarly incompatible with the genius’ and s 
of the Christian religion, were every where ‘ab 
lished [e]. i U1 266" Reghsetaronal 
Nations IW. The limits of the church’ continued 6 
« Cheniaextend themselves, and gained eround dail r upon 
nity. the idolatrous nations, both in the eastern and 
western empires. In the east, the inhabitants of 
mount Libanus and Antilibanus being dread 
infested with wild ‘beasts, implored the assistance 
and counsels of the famous Siméon’ the’ Stylite; 
of whom we shall have occasion to’ speak” here- 
after. Simeon gave them for answer, that the 
only effectual method of removing this calamity 
was, to abandon the superstitious'worship of thet 
ancestors, and substitute the Christian religion in 
its place. The docilit of this people, joined to 
the extremities to: which they ‘were teduced, en- 
gaged them to follow the counsels of ‘this holy 
man. They ‘embraced Christianity, and'in con 
sequence Of their coriversion, they had the pleas 
suré of seéing their savage enemies abandon their 
habitations : if we may believe the writers ‘who 
affirm the truth of this prodigy.’ "The same’ Siz 
meon, by his influence and authority, introduced 
the Christian worship into 2 certain district of the 
Arabians : some allege, that this also was effected 


by a miracle, which to me appears somewhat . 


more than doubtful [\f]. To° these instances Of 
the progress of the gospel, we may add the con- 
version of.a considerable number of Jews in the 
isle of Crete ; who, finding themselves grossly de- 
luded by the impious pretensions of an impostor, 

>. ¢alled 


[e] Anastasius prohibited, towards the conclusion of this 
century, the combats with the wild beasts, and other shews. 
Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. i. ps 246.0% 8 

Lf] Assemanni Bibl. Orient. Vat. toms iv py 246 ~~ 
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called’ Moses Cretensis [g], who gave himself out. cent. 

for the Messiah, opened their eyesupon the truth, Y- 

and embraced the Christian religion of their Own 

accord [/]. 
IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces:The con- 

the Roman empire in the west, were not all con-s<rsicn of 

verted to Christianity at the same time. Somemanna- 

of them had embraced the truth before the time {y"?° 

of their incursion; and such, among others, wasty. 

the case of the Goths. Others, after having 

erected their little kingdoms in the empire, em- 

braced. the gospel, that they might thus live with 

more security amidst.a people, who, in general, 

professed the Christian religion. It is, however; 

uncertain (and likely to continue so) at what 

time, and by whose ministry the Vandals, Sueves, 

and Alans were converted to Christianity. With 

respect to the Burgundians, .who inhabited the 

banks of the Rime, and who. passed from thence 

into Gaul, we are informed ,by Socrates [7], 

that they embraced the gospel of their own accord, 

from a notion that Christ, or the God. of, the 

Romans, who had been represented to them as.a 

most powerful being, would*defend them against 

: ) BS diiw jdgcdt-ed obthe 


| ate [g] We shall give the relation of Socrates, concerning 
his impostor, in the words of the learned and estimable author 
of the Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. ‘+ In the time of 
« Theodosius the younger, an impostor arose, called Moses 
“¢ Cretensis. He pretended to be a second Moses, ‘sent to de= 
s< liver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the 
' sea, and give them a safe passage through it. | They assem= 
bled together, with their wives and children, and followed 
s¢him to a promontory. “He therécommanded them to cast 
themselves into the sea. . Many of them obeyed, and perish- 
#¢ ed in the waters, and many were taken up and saved by fish- 
s‘ermen. Upon this, the deluded Jews would have torn the 
** impostor to pieces, but he escaped them and was seen na 
“more.” See Jortin’s Remarks, &c, first edition, vol. ili. p, 
$31. 

[h] Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii, cap. xxxyili? p, 383. . 

[2] Idem, Hist. Eocles, lib, vii. cap. xxx. p. 371. 
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cent. the rapines and incursions of the Huns. They 
V. ,, afterwards sided with the Arian party, to which 
epi also the Vandals, Sueves, and Goths were zeal- 


Of the 
Franks, 


ously attached, All these fierce and warlike na- 
tions judged a religion excellent, in proportion 
to the success which crowned the arms of those 
that professed it, and esteemed, consequently, 
that doctrine the best, whose professors had gained 
the greatest number of victories. "When there- 
fore they saw the Romans possessed of an empire — 
much more extensive than that of any other 
people, they concluded that Christ, their God, 
was of all others the most worthy of religious 
homage. 

V. It was the same principle and the same 
views that engaged Clovis [/] king of the Salt, 
a nation of the Franks, to embrace Christianity. 
This prince, whose signal valour was accompa+ 
nied with barbarity, arrogance, and injustice, 
founded the kingdom of the Franks, in Gaul, after 
having made himself master of a great part of that 
country, and meditated with a singular eagerness 
and avidity the conquest of the whole. His con- 
version to the Christian religion, is dated from the 
battle he fought with the Alemans, in the year 
496, at the village called Tolbiacum [1]; in which, 
when the Franks began to give ground, and their 
affairs seemed desperate, he implored the assistance 
of Christ (whom his queen Clothildis, daugh- 
ter of the king of the Burgundians, had often re- 
presented to him, in vain, as the Son of the true 
God), and solemnly engaged himself, by a vow, 
to worship him as his God, if he rendered him 
victorious over his enemies. Victory decided in 

favour 


[4] Besides the name of Clovis, this prince was also called 
Clodoveus, Hludovicus, Ludovicus, and Ludicin. 

cr [/] Tolbiacum is thought to be the present Zulpich, 
which is about twelve miles from Cologn. me 
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favour of the Franks: and Clovis, faithful to his 
engagement, received baptism at Rheims [m], to- 
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wards the conclusion of that same year, after hav- wed 


ing been instructed by Remigius, bishop of that 
city, in the doctrines of the gospel [nm]. The ex- 
ample of the king had such a powerful effect upon 
the minds of his subjects, that three thousand of 
them immediately followed it, and were baptiz- 


ed with him. Many are of opinion, that the 


desire of extending his dominions was that which 
contributed principally to render. Clovis faithful 
to his engagement ; though some influence may 
also be allowed to the zeal and exhortations of his 
queen Clothildis, Be that as it will, nothing is 
more certain than that his profession of Christianity 
was, in effect, of great use to him, both in con- 
firming and enlarging his empire. 

The miracles, which are said to have been 
wrought at the baptism of Clovis, are utterly un- 
worthy of the smallest degree of credit. Among 
others the principal prodigy, that of the phial 
full of oil said to be brought from heaven by a 
milk white dove, during the ceremony of bap- 
tism, is a fiction, or rather, perhaps, an impos 
ture; a pretended miracle contrived by artifice 
and fraud [o]. Pious frauds of this nature were 
very commonly practised in Gaul and in Spain 

at 


(cp [m] See Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorwm, lib: tis 
cap. xxx. xxxi. Henry count Bunau’s Historia Imperii Ros 
mana-Germanici tom. i. p. 588. De Bos’ Histoire Critique 
de la Monarchie Francoise, tom. ii. p. 340, 

«ce [x] The epitomiser of the history of the Franks tells us 
that Remigius having preached to Clovis, and those who had 
been baptized with him, a sermon onthe passion of our Saviour 3 
the king, in hearing him, could not forbear crying out, <“ If I 
* had Pan there with my Franks, that should not have haps 
§ pened.” . a 

To] The truth of this miracle has been denied by the 
learned John James Chiflet, in his book De ampulla Rhes 
mens?, printed in folio at Antwerp, in the year 1651 5 me it 

B4 as 
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CENT. at this time, in order to captivate, with more’ 
V.___ facility, the minds of a rude and barbarous peo-» 
i creep ple, who were scarcely susceptible of a rational 
conviction. Lf eat), 32 
The conversion of Clovis is looked upon by 
the learned as the origin of the titles of Most Chris-. 
tian king, and Eldest son of the church, which have: 
been so long attributed to the kings of France [ p].. 
For, if we except this prince, all the kings of 
those barbarous nations, who seized upon the 
Roman provinces, were either yet involvedin the. 
darkness of paganism, or infected with the Arian 
heresy. nud oes 
Of the VI. Celestine, the Roman pontiff, sent Palla» 
Irish, dius into Jreland, to propagate the Christian re-: 
ligion among the rude inhabitants of that nee 
This: 


t 


has been affirmed by Vertot, in the Memoires del’ Academier 
des inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv. ps 350... After, 
a mature consideration of what has been alleged on both side ; 
of the question, I can scarcely venture to deny the fact: Tam 
therefore of opinion, that in order to confirm and fix the- 
wavering faith of this barbarian prince. Remigius had »pre=. 
pared his measures before hand, and trained a pigeon by vast» 
application and dexterity, in such a manner, that, during the. 
baptism of Clovis, it descended from the roof of the church 
with a phial full of oil Among the records of this century, -we- 
find accounts of many such miracles. g¢p There is one) Cirs” 
cumstance, which obliges me to differ from Dr. Mosheim upon 
this point, and to look upon the story of the famous phial ra- 
ther asa‘ mere fiction, than as a pious fraud, or prétended 
miracle brought about by artifice; and that cireumstance is; 

that Gregory of Yours, from whom we have a full account» 

of the conversion and baptism of Clovis, and who from his) 
proximity to this time, may almost be called'a ¢antemporary 
writer, has not made the least mention of this famous miracle.’ 
This omission, in a writer whom the Roman Catholics them= 
selves consider as an over-credulous historian, amounts to a 
proof, that, in his time, this fable was not yet invented. |) * 

[p] See Gab. Daniel et De Camps, Dissert. de titulo, Res 
gis Christianissimi Journal des Scavans, for the year 1720. p. | 
245. 336. 404. 448, Memoires de ? Academie des fascriptions, 
tom. xx. p. 466, : Boswiy we 


é 
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This first mission [[g)] was not attended with much ceEnr. 
fruits; nor -did the success of Palladius bear Wal f 
any proportion to his laborious and pious endea- 7, 
vours.. After his death, the same pontiff :em- 
ployed in this. mission, Succathus, a native of 
Scotland, whose name he changed into that of 
Patrick, and who arrived among the Irish in. 

the year 432. -The success of his ministry, and. 

the number and importance of his pious exploits, 

stand upon record as undoubted proofs, not only 

of ‘his resolution ‘and patience, but also of his: 
dexterity and address. Having attacked, with 
much more success than his predecessor, the errors 

and superstitions of that uncivilized people, and 
brought great numbers of them over to the Chris- 

tian religion, he founded, in the year 472, the 
archbishoprick of Armagh [rv }, which hasever since 
remained the metropolitan see of the Irish na- 

tion. Hence this famous missionary, though not 

the first who brought among that, people the light 

of the gospel, has yet been justly intitled, The 
apostle of the Irish, and the father of the Hibernian 

léot of. 41/1 “? church ; 


Ae 


oc? [9g] Fromthe frarments of thelivesof some Irish bishops, 
who are said to have converted many of their countrymen in 
the fourth century, Archbishop Usher concludes, that Palla- 
dius was not the first bishop of Ireland, (see his Antiquities 
of the British Church.) But it has been evidently proved, 
among others by Bollandus, that these fragments are of no 
earlier date than the twelfth century, and are, besides, the most 
of them fabulous’ Dr. Mosheim’s opinion is further confirm: 
ed by the authority of Prosper, which is decisive in this matter. 

[r] See the Acta Saactor, tom. ii, Martil, p. 517. tom. ti. 
Februar. p. 131. 179 Jac. Waraei Hibernia, Sacra, printed 
in folio at Dublin, 1717. This latter published at London, in 
‘1656, in Svo. the Works of St. Patrick. The synods, that were 
held by this eminent missionary, are to be found in Wilkin’s 
Concilhha Magne. Brit. et Hibernia, tom.i. p. 2. With respect 
to the famous cave which is called, the Purgatory of St. Patrick, 
fhe reader may consult Le Brun, Histowve Critique des partigues 
superstitieuses, tom, iy. p. 34, 
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cent. church; and is still generally acknowledged and 
BS ck _, revered in that honourable character. sig 

VII. The causes and circumstances by which 
‘The caussthese different nations were engaged to abandon 
ofthese the superstition of their ancestors, and to embrace 


, Conver- 


‘ion, the religion of Jesus, may be easily deduced from 
"the facts we have related in the history of their 
conversion. It would, indeed, be an instance of 
the blindest and most perverse partiality, not to 
acknowledge, that the labours and zeal of great 
and eminent men contributed to this happy pur- 
pose, and were the means by which the darkness 
of many was turned into light. But, on the other 
hand, they must be very inattentive and superfiz 
cial observers of things, who do not perceive that 
the fear of punishment, the prospect of honours 
and advantages, and the desire of obtaining suc» 
cour against their enemies from the countenance 
of the Christians, or the miraculous influences of 
their religion, were the prevailing motives that 
induced the greatest part to renounce the service 
of their impotent gods. 
How far these conversions were due to real, 
miracles attending the ministry of these early 
preachers, is a matter extremely difficult to be 
determined. For though I am persuaded that 
those pious men, who, in the midst of many dans 
gers, and in the face of obstacles seemingly in- 
vincible, endeavoured to spread the light of Chris- 
tianity through the barbarous nations, were somes 
times accompanied with the more peculiar pre- 
sence and succours of the Most High [s}; yet I. 
am equally convinced, that the greatest part of 
' the 
{s] There is a remarkable passage, relating to the miracles of 
this century, in /Eneas Gazeus’ Dialogue concerning the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, &e. intitled, Theophrastus, p. 78, 80, 8)., 
edit. Barthii. . See the controversy concerning the time when 
miracles ceased in the church, that was carried on some years 


ago, on occasion of Dr, Middleton’s Free Inquiry, &¢s 
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the prodigies, recorded in the histories of this age, cENr. 
are liable to the strongest suspicions of falsehood | Y- 
or imposture. The simplicity and ignorance of mes 
the generality in those times furnished the most j 
favourable occasion for the exercise of fraud ; 

and the impudence of impostors, in contriving 

false miracles, was artfully proportioned to the 
credulity of the vulgar [#]; while the sagacious 

and the wise, who perceived these cheats, were 
Obliged to silence by the dangers that threatened 

their lives and fortunes, if they detected the arti- 

fice [u]. Thus does it generally happen in hu- 

. man life, that, when the discovery and profession” 

of the truth is attended with danger, the prudent 

are silent, the multitude believe, and impostors 
triumph, 


CHAP. IL. 


Concerning: the Calamitous Events which happened 
to the church during this century. 


1. WT has been already observed, that the Goths, The Chris 

the Heruli, the Franks, the Huns, and the fh svt 
Vandals, with other fierce and warlike nations, man em 
for the most part strangers to Christianity, had?" 
invaded the Roman empire, and rent it asunder 
in the most deplorable manner. Amidst these 
calamities, the Christians were grievous, nay, we 
may venture to say, the principal sufferers. It 
is true, these savage nations were much more in- 
tent upon the acquisition of wealth and Hoo 

an 


ft] This is ingeniously confessed by the Benedictine monks, 
Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii, p. 33, and happily ex- 
pressed by Livy, Hist. lib. xxiv. cap. x. sect. 6. Prodigia multa 
nuntiata sunt, que quo magis credebat simplices et religiost homte 
nes eo plura nuntiabantur. ' 
[4] Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 438. Ep, i. p. 457. Dik , 
mM, Fape ll, P: 487. 
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cent, than upon the propagation or supportiof the Pas _ 
pany y. 220 superstitions ; nor did their cruelty and op« 

CA Position to the Christians arise from any religious 

principle, or from an enthusiastic desire to ruin 

the cause of Christianity; it was merely by the 

instigation of the Pagans who remained yet in) 

the empire, that they were excited to treat with 

stich severity and violence the followers of Christ.. 

The painful consideration of their abrogated rites, 

and the hopes of recovering their former liberty. 

and privileges by the means of their new masters 

induced the worshippers of the gods to seize with 

avidity every opportunity of inspiring them with 

the most bitter aversion to the Christians. ‘Their, 

endeavours, however, were without the desired. 

effect, and their expectations were entirely disap 

pointed. The greatest part of these barbarians 

embraced Christianity ; though it be also true, 

that, in the beginning ‘of their usurpations, the 

professors of that religion suffered heavily under 

the rigour of their government. eA a ee 

The at- Il. To destroy the credit of the gospel, and to 

ie ais Bite the hatred of the multitude against the 

to destroy Christians, the Pagans took occasion, from the 

merece calamities and tumults which distracted the em- 

pire, to renew the. obsolete complaint of their 

ancestors, against Christianity, as the source of 

these complicated woes. They alleged, that be- 

fore the coming of Christ, the world was blessed 

with peace and prosperity ; but that, since the 

progress. of this religion every. where, the gods 

filled with indignation to see their worship ne- 

lected, and their altars abandoned, hat visited 

the earth with those plagues and desolations, which 

increased every day,» This feeble objection was 

entirely removed by Augustin, in his book, Con- 

cerning the city of God ; a work extremely rich and 

ample in point of matter, and filled with the most 

profound and diversified erudition. “It also drew 

@ SQM: 
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a complete confutation from the learned pen of cenr. 
Orosius, who, in a history ‘written expressly for 
that purpose, shewed, with the utmost evidence, 
that not only the same calamities now complained 
of, but also plagues of a much more dread- 
ful kind, had afflicted mankind before the Chris- 
tian religion appeared in the world. - 
® The calamities of the times produced still more 
pernicious effects upon the religious sentiments of 
~ the’Gauls’ They introduced neg that people 
the most desperate notions, and led many of them 
to reject the belief of a’superintending providence, 
and to exclude the Deity from the government 
of the universe. Against these frenetic infidels, 
Silvian wrote his book Concerning the divine go- 
wernment. oh ‘ 
© Ill. Hitherto we have given only a general view The perse- 
of the sufferings of the Christians; it is, however, (°C. 
proper, that we enter intoa more distinct and par- ed.’ 
ticular account of that matter. 
~ In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the 
Goths and Vandals, (whose cruel and sacrilegious 
soldiery respected neither the majesty of religion 
nor the richts of humanity,) committed acts of 
barbarity and ‘violence against a multitude of 
Christians. : 
-- Tn Britain, a long series of tumults and divi- 
sions involved the Christians in many troubles. 
When the affairs of the Romans declined in that 
country, the Britons were tormented py the Picts 
~ and Scots, nations remarkable for their violence 
and ferocity. Hence, after many sufferings and 
disasters, they chose in the year 445, Vorti- 
gern for their king. This prince, finding him- 
Self too weak to make head against the enemies 
‘of his country, called the Anglo-Saxons from 
Germany to his aid, in the year 449. The conse- 
quences of this measure were-pernicious ; and it 
soon appeared, that this people, who came as auxi- 

, liaries 
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liaries into Britain, oppressed it with calamities 
more grievous than those which it had suffered 
from its enemies, For the Saxons aimed at nothing 
less than to subdue the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and to reduce the whole island under 
their dominion. Hence s most bloody and ob- 
stinate war arose between the Britons and Saxons, 
which, after having been carried on, during the 
space of an hundred and thirty years, with various 
success, ended in the defeat of the Britons, who 
were forced to yield to the Anglo-Saxons, and to 
seek a retreat in Batavia and Cambria. During 
these commotions, the state of the British church 
was deplorable beyond expression 5 it was almost 
totally overwhelmed and extinguished by the An- 
glo-Saxons, who adhered to the worship of the 
gods, and put an immense number of Chi istic 
to the most cruel deaths [w ]. 
- IV. In Persia, the Christians suffered grieve 
by the imprudent zeal of Abdas, bishop of Suza, 
who pulled down the Pyraum, which was a tem- 
ple dedicated to jire. For when this obstinate 
prelate was ordered by the king (Isdegerdes) te 
rebuild that temple, he refused to comply ; for 
which he was put to death in the year 414, and — 
the churches of the Christians were levelled to the 
ground. ‘This persecution was not however of 
long duration, but seems to have been extinguish- 
ed soon after its commencement. | yy 
Vararenes, the son of the monarch already 
mentioned, treated the Christians in a manner yet 
more barbarous and inhuman in the year 421, te 
which he was led partly by the instigation of the 
Magi, and partly by his keen aversion to the Ro- 
mans, with whom he was at war. For as often 
aa 


[w] See besides Bede and Gilda, Jac. Usser. Antiquitat. 
Ecclesia Britannica, cap. xii. p.415. Rapin Thoyras, Histoire 
a’ Angleterre, tom. i. livr. i. p. 91. 
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as the Persians and the Romans-were at variance, CENT. 

so often did the Christians, who dwelt in Persia, ,.55 ;, 
feel new and redoubled effects of their monarch’s ~~) 
wrath; and this from a prevailing notion, not 
perhaps entirely groundless, that they favoured 
the Romans, and rendered real services to their 
republic {z]. In this persecution, a prodigious 
number of Christians perished in the most exqui- 
site tortures, and by various kinds of ‘punish- 
ments [y]. But they were, at length, delivered 
from these cruel oppressions by the peace that 
was made inthe year 427, between Vararenes 
and the Roman empire [2]. 

Tt was not from the Pagans only that the Chris- 
tians were exposed to suffering and persecution 5 
they were moreover harassed and oppressed ‘na 
variety of ways by the Jews, who lived in great 
opulence, and enjoyed a high degree of favour 
and credit in several parts of the east [a]. Among 
these, none treated them with greater rigour and 
arrogance than Gamaliel, the patriarch of that 
nation, a man of the greatest power and influence, 
whose authority and violence were, on that ac- 
count, restrained, in the year 415, by an express 
and particular edict of ‘Theodosius the young- 
er [0]. ; Tas 

V. It does not appear, from any records of Christian’. 
history now remaining, that any writings against |’ aay 
Christ and his followers were published in thiscret ene- 
century, unless we consider as such the histories™™ 
of Olympiodorus [c] and Zosimus, of whom 

: the 


[x] Theodoret. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 245. Bayle’s 
Dictionary, at the article Abdas. Barbeyrac Dela Morale des 
Peres, p. 320. 

Ly] Jos. Sim. Assemani Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. 
p- 182, 248. 

[z] Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xx. p. 358. 
. [@] Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xiiis p. 349. cap. , 
Xvi. p. 353. Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p- 265. 

[4] Codex Theodos. tom. iv. p. 262 

{c] Photius, Biblioth. Cod. lxxx. p. 178. 
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cent. the latter loses no opportunity “of reviling the 


V. 


Christians, and loading them withthe most unjust 


PART I. and bitter reproaches. But though the mumber 


of books written against: Christianity was sosmall, 
yet we are not to suppose that its adversaries had 
iaid aside the spirit of opposition. "The schools of 
the philosophers and rhetoricians were yet open in 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt, and there is no doubt 
but that these subtle teachers laboured assiduous+ 
ly to corrupt the minds of the youth, and to in+ 
stil into them, at least some of the>principles of 
the ancient superstition [d].. Theshistory of these 
times, and the writings of several Christians who 
lived in this century, exhibit evident proofs’ of 
these clandestine: methods of opposing the pro- 

eress of the gospel. 2 OSE w yon ~° 
~ P STENT 25 TALIS 
i G:Zachésinn Mitylen, De opificio Dei, po 165. 200, edits 
Darthil. ° SOME Or SEES oe 
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CHAP. 1 
© Concerning the state of learning and philosophy. by 


I, FFXHOUGH, in this century, the illiterate CENT. 
and ignorant were advanced to eminent , ead = 

and important stations, both ecclesiastical and ~~~, 
civil, yet we must not conclude from thence, that Thestate of 
the sciences were held in universal contempt. Peres 
The value of learning, and the excellence of the Christiana 
Jiner arts were yet generally acknowledged among 
the thinking part of mankind. Hence public 
schocls were erected in almost all the great cities, 
‘such as Constantinople, Rome, Marseilles, Edessa, 
Nisibis, Carthage, Lyons, and Treves ; and public 
instructors of capacity and genius were set apart 
for the education of the youth, and maintained at 
the expence of the emperors. Several bishops 
and monks contributed also to the advancement 
of knowledge, by imparting to others their small 
stock of learning and science. But the infelicity 
of the times, the incursions:of the barbarous na- 
tions, and the scarcity of great geniuses, rendered 
the fruits of these excellent establishments much 
less than their generous founders and. promoters 
expected. . , 
_ Ul. In the western provinces, and especially in Inthe west 
‘Gaul, there were indeed some men eminently dis- 
_ finguished by their learning and talents, and every 

Way proper to serve as models to the lower or- 
ders in the republic of letters. Of this we have _ 
abundant proof from the writings of Macrobius, 


VOL, Il. a Salvian,. 
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cent. Salvian, Vincentius, bishop of Liris, Enno- 


V. 


dius, Sidonius, \Apollinaris, Claudian, Mamer- 


SF hl I. s i 
PART tus, Dracontius, and others, who, though in 


some respects inferior to the, more. celebrated 
authors of antiquity, are yet far from being desti- 
tute of elegance, and discover in their produc- 
tions a most laborious application to literary re- 
searches of various kinds. But the barbarous na- 
tions, which either spread desolation, or formed 
settlements in the Roman territoriés, choked the 
growth of those genial seeds, which the hand of 
science had sowed in more auspicious times. 
These savage invaders, possessed of no other am- 
bition than that of conquest, and looking upon 
military courage as the only source of true vir- 
tue and solid glory, beheld, of consequence, ‘the 
arts and sciences with the utmost contempt. 
Wherever therefore they extended their conquests, 
ignorance and darkness followed their steps, and 
the culture of the sciences was confined to the 
priests and monks alone. And ‘even among these, 
learning degenerated from its primitive lustre, ' 
‘and put on’ the most unseemly and fantastic 
form. Amidst the seduction of eorrupt exam- 
ples, the alarms. of perpetual danger, and the 
horrors and devastations of war, the Sacerdotal 
and Monastic orders lost gradually all taste for 
solid science, in the place of which they aubsti- 
tuted a lifeless spectre, an enormous phantom of 
‘barbarous erudition. They indeed kept’ public 
schools, and instructed the youth 4in ‘what ' the 
called, the Seven liberal aris, [d]; but these, as we — 
learn from Augustin’s account of them, ‘con- 


- sistéd only of a certain number of dry, subtile, 


and useless precepts ; and were conseqt ently more 
adapted to load and perplex the me , than to 
| _ improve 

cp [d] These seven liberal arts were grammar, rhetoric, logics 


arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. See Cent. VII. 
. Part Il. Ch. IL. in this volume. iaienahta 
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. improve and strengthen the judgment. So that, cent. 
towards the conclusion of this century, the sciences __V- 

° . PART IT. 
were almost totally extinguished; at least, what 
remained of them was no more than a shadowy 

‘form, without either solidity or consistence 
Ill. The few that applied themselves to the Thestate of 
study of philosophy in this age, had not, as yet, phiosoPhy 
embraced the doctrine or method of Aristotle. 
They looked upon the system of this eminent phi- 
losopher, as a labyrinth beset with thorns and 
thistles [e]; and yet, had they been able to read 
and understand his works, it is probable, that 
many of them would have become his followers. 
The doctrine of Plato had a more established 
reputation, which it had enjoyed for several ages, 
and was considered, not only as less subtile and 
difficult than that of the Stagirite, but also as 
more conformable to the genius and spirit of the 
Christian religion. Besides, the most valuable of 
Plato’s works were translated into Latin by Vic- 
torinus, and were thus adapted to general use[_f’}. 
And Sidonius Apollinaris [¢] informs us, that all 
those among the Latins, who had any inclination 
to the study of truth, fell into the Platonic no- 
tions, and followed that sage as their philosophical 
uide. > © 
IV. The’ fate of learning was less deplorable mn the east; 
among the Greeks and Orientals, than in the west- 
ern provinces; and not only the several branches 
of polite literature, but also the more solid and 
profound. sciences, were cultivated by them with 
tolerable success, Hence we find among them 
more writers. of genius and learning than in other 
2 countries, 


_[e} The passages of different writers, that prove what is here 
advanced,’ are collected’ by Launoius, in his book, De varia = 
Aristotelis fortuna in Academia Parisiensi. 

Lf] See Augustini Confessionum, lib. i. cap. ii. sect. 1. p. 
105. 106. tom. i. opp. ; : 
(g] See his Epistles, book. iv. ep. itis xi, book ix. ep. ixs 
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countries. Those, who inclined , to'the study of 
law, resorted generally to Berytus, famous for its 
learned academy ‘[/], or to Alevandria [#), which 
latter city was frequented by the students of phy- 
sic and chemistry. .The professors of eloquence, 
poetry, philosophy, and the other liberal arts, 
taught the youth in public schools, which were 
erected in almost every city... Those| however of 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, were look- 
ed upon as superior to all others, both in point of 
erudition and method [4]. ‘< + Te Peebtait! 

V. The doctrine and sect of the modern Pla- 
tonics retained as yet, among the Syrians and 
Alexandrians, a considerable part of their ancient 
splendor. Olympiodorus, Hero, [/], and other 
philosophers of the first rank, added a lustre to 
the Alexandrian School. ‘That of Athens was 
rendered famous by the talents and erudition 
of Theophrastus, Plutarch, and his. successor 
Syrian. These were the instructors of the re- 
nowned Proclus, who far surpassed the. Platonic 
philosophers of this century, and acquired such a 
high degree of the public esteem, as enabled him 
to give new life to the doctrine of Plato, and 
restore it to its former credit in Greece [7m]. Mas 
rinus, of Neapolis, Ammonius the son of Her- 
mias, Isidorus and Damascius, the disciples of 
Proclus, followed with an ardent » emulation, 
the traces of their master, and formed successors 
that resembled them in all respects. But the im- 
perial laws, and the daily progress of. the Chris-. 

.  giin tian 

[h] See Hasei Lib. de Academia Jureconsultorum Berytensi ; 
as also Mitylenzus, De opificio Det, p. 164. ‘ 

[i] Zach. Mityleneus, De opificio Det, p. 179. 

[A] Afneas Gazzeus in Theophrasto, p. 6 Ty 165 &ee | ¥ 
. [2] Marinus, vita Procli, cap. ix. p. 19. edit...Fabricii. , « 

[m] The life of Proclus, written by Marinus, was published 
in 4to at Hamburg, in the year. 1700 by John Albert Fabricius, 


and was enriched by this famous editor, with a great number 
of learned observations. Pay 
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tian religion, gradually diminished the lustre and -cenr. 
authority of these philosophers [wv]. Andasthere | ¥- 
were many of the Christian doctors who adopted )  , 
the Platonic system, and were sufficiently quali- 

fied to explain it to the youth, this hindered, na- 
turally, the schools of these heathen sages from 

being so much frequented as they had formerly 

been. 

VI.. The credit of the Platonic philosophy, and The philo- 
the preference that was given to it, as more ex- oil 
cellent in itself, and less repugnant to the genius rises into 
of the gospel than other systems, did not prevent “*" 
the doctrine of Aristotle from coming to light 
after a long struggle, and forcing its way into the 
Christian church. ‘The Platonics themselves in- 
terpreted, in their schools, some of the writings 
of Aristotle, particularly his Dialects, and re- 
commended that work to such of the youth as had, 

a taste for logical discussions, and were fond of 
disputing. In this, the Christian doctors imi- 
tated the manner of the heathen schools ; and this 
was the first step to that universal dominion, which 
the Stagirite afterward obtained in the republic 
of letters. A second,and a yet larger stride 
which the Aristotelian philasophy made towards 
this universal empire, was, during the controver- 
sies which Origen had occasioned, and the Arian, 
Eutychian, Nestorian, and Pelagian dissensions, 
which, in this century were so fruitful of cala- 
mities to the Christian church. Origen, as is 
well known, was zealously attached to the Pla- 
tonic system: When, therefore, he was publicly 
condemned, many, to avoid the imputation of 
his errors, and to prevent their being counted 
among the number of his followers, adopted 
openly the philosophy of Aristotle, which was 
| Cod entirely 


x er ZEneas Gazeus, in Theopheasto p. 6,7; 8, 13. edit, 
arthii. 
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cenT. entirely different from that of Origen. The 
Nestorian, Arian, and Eutychian controversies 
were managed, or rather drawn out, on both sides, 
by a perpetual recourse to subtile distinctions, and 
captious sophisms. And no philosophy was so 
proper to furnish such weapons, as that of Aris- 
totle ; for that of Plato was far from being 
adapted to form the mind to the Polemic arts. 
Besides, the Pelagian doctrine bore a striking re- 
semblance of the Platonic opinions concerning 
God and the human soul; and this was an addi- 
tional reason which engaged many to desert the 
Platonists, and to assume, at least, the name of 
Peripatetics. 


. PART II. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the doctors and ministers of the Christian 
church, and its form of government, — 


nal form of 


Search fos a change in the external form of ecclesias- 
vernment tical government. The power of the bishops, par- 
=e ticularly those of the first order, was sometimes 
augmented, and sometimes diminished according 

as the times and the occasions offered; and in all 

these changes the intrigues of the court and the 
political state of the empire had much more in- 
fluence, than the rules of equity and wisdom: 

- These alterations were, indeed, matters of small 
moment. But an affair of much greater comse- 
quence drew now the general attention, and this 

was the vast augmentation of honours and rank, 

that was at this time accumulated upon the bi- 

shops of Constantinople, in opposition to the most 
vigorous efforts of the Roman pontiff. In the 
preceding century, the council of Constantinople 

had, on account of the dignity and pepegsicr 

that 


The exter- I. rs ai age causes contributed to bring about 
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that imperial city, conferred upon its bishops a cENT. 
place among the first rulers of the Christian church. | , 
This new dignity adding fuel to their ambition, _~, 
they extended their views of authority and domi- 
nion, and encouraged, no doubt, by the consent 
of the emperor, reduced the provinces of Asia, 
Thrace, and Pontus, under their ghostly juris- 
diction. In this century, they grasped at still fur- 
ther accessions of power; so that not only the 
whole eastern part of Z//yricum was added to their 
former acquisitions, but they were also exalted to 
the highest summit of ecclesiastical authority. 
For, by the 28th Canon of the council held at 
Chalcedon in the year 451, it was resolved, that the 
same rights and honours, which had been con- 
ferred upon the bishop of Rome, were due to the 
bishop of Constantinople, on account of the equa! 
dignity and lustre of the two cities, in which these 
prelates exercised their authority, Thesame coun- 
cil confirmed also, by a solemn act, the bishop of 
Constantinople in the spiritual government of those 
provinces over which he had ambitiously usurped 
the jurisdiction. Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, 
opposed, with vehemence, the passing of these 
decrees, and his opposition was seconded by that 
of several other prelates. But their efforts were 
vain, as the emperors threw in their weight into 
the balance, and thus supported the decisions of 
the Grecian bishops[o]. In consequence then of 
the decrees of this famous council, the bishop of 
Constantinople began to contend obstinately for the 
supremacy with the Roman pontiff, and to crush 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, so as to 
make them feel the oppressive effects of his pre- 
tended superiority. And none distinguished him- 
self more by his ambition and arrogance in this 
Cc 4 matter, 


[e} Le Quien, Oriens Christ. tom. i. p. 36. — 
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matter, than Acacius, one of the bishops of that 
imperial city [ p]. Hi pokey 
IL It was much about this time that Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, or rather of A&ha, attempted: 
to withdraw himself and his church from the ju- 
risdiction of the bishop of Cwsarea, and aspired, 
after a place among the first prelates of the Chris- 
tian world. The high degree of veneration and, 
esteem, in which the church of Jerusalem was held 
among all other Christian societies (om account 
of its rank among the apostolical churches, and 
its title to the appellation of mother-church, as 
having succeeded the first Christian assembly 
founded by the apostles), was extremely favour-) 
able to the ambition of Juvenal, and rendered. 
his project much more practicable, than it would: 
otherwise have been. Encouraged by this, and) 
animated by the favour and protection of Theo-, 
dosius the younger, the aspiring prelate not only, 
assumed the dignity of patriarch of all Palestine[_q |; 
a rank that rendered him supreme and independ-| 
ent of all spiritual authority, but also invaded 
the rights of the bishop of Antioch, and usurped 
his jurisdiction over the provinces of Phenicia, 
and Arabia. Hence there arose a warm contest, 
ketween Juvenal and Maximus, bishop of Anéac / hy. 


: which. 


- [p] See Bayle’s Dictionary in English, at the article Aca-, 
clus. 

cc [¢] By All Palestine, the reader is desired to understand | 
three distinct provinces, of which each bore the name of Pa-) 
lestine, and accordingly the original is thus} expressed, Trium_ 
Palestinarum Episcopum seu Patriarcham, . After the de-. 
struction of Jerusalem, the face of Palestine was almost totally 
changed ; and it was so parcelled out and wasted’ by a ‘succes-— 
sion of wars and invasions, that it preserved scarcely any trace © 
of its former condition. Under the Christian qenpenaminetse 
were Three Palestines formed out of the ancient country of that. 
name, each of which was an episcopal see. And it was of these 
three dioceses that Juvenal usurped and maintained the juris- 
diction, See for a-further account of the, threq Aalestines 
Spanhemii Geogrophia Sacra, opp. tom i. p. 79. 


- 
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which the council of Chalcedon decided, by restor- 
ing to the latter the provinces of Phenicia and 
Arabia, and confirming the former in the spiri- 
tual possession of all Palestine [r], and in the high 
tank which he had assumed in the church [5]. 
By this means, there were created, in this cen- 
tury, five superior rulers of the church, who were 
distinguished from the rest, by the title of Pa- 
triarchs[¢]. The oriental historians mention. a 
sixth, vis..The bishop of Seleucia and Ciesiphon, 
to whom, according to their account, the bishop 
of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his juris- 
diction [w].. But this addition to the number of 
the patriarchs is unworthy of credit, as the only 
proof of it is drawn from the Arabic Jaws of the 
council of Nice, which are notoriously destitute 
of all authority. 
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. Ill. The patriarchs were distinguished by con- The rights 
and privi- 


siderable and extensive rights and privileges, that jo rhe 
were annexed to their high station. They alone patriarchs 


consecrated the bishops, who lived in the pro- 
yinces that belonged to their jurisdiction. They 
assembled yearly in council the clergy of their re- 
spective districts, in order to regulate the affairs 
of the church. . The cognizance of all important 
causes, and the determination of the more weighty 
controversies, were referred to the patriarch of 


the province where they arose. They also pro- 


nounced _a decisive judgment in those cases, where 
accusations were brought against bishops. And, 
lastly, 


Fr] See also for an account of the Three Palestines, Caroli 4 
S. Paulo Geographic Sacra, p. 307. 

[s] See Mich. Le Quien, Ortens Christianus, tom. ii. p. 
Ws ..! a 
» [#] See the authors who have written concerning the Pa. 
triarchs, which are mentioned and recommended by the 
learned Fabricius, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. xiii. p. 
453. 
Fs [u] Assemaani Brblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 9, 13; 

* a a ; ‘ 
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lastly, they appointed vicars [w], or deputies, 
clothed with their authority, for the preserva- 
tion of order and tranquillity in the remoter pro- 
vinces, Such were the great and distinguishing 
privileges of the patriarchs ; and they were ac- 
companied with others of less moment, which it 
is needless to mention. . ays 

It must, however, be carefully observed, that 
the authority of the patriarchs was not acknow- 
leged through all the provinces without excep- 
tion. Several districts, both in the eastern and 
western empires, were exempted from their ju- 
risdiction [v]. The emperors, who reserved to 
themselves the seepreme power in the Christian hie- 
rarchy, and received with great facility and readi. 
ness the complaints of those who considered 
themselves as injured by the patriarchs; the coun- 
cils also, in which the majesty and legislative 
power of the church immediately resided ; all 
these were so many obstacles to the arbitrary pro- 
ceeding of the patriarchal order. Diletta ) 


The incon- JV. This constitution of ecclesiastical govern- 


‘veniences 


thataccom- 


panied the 
patriarchal 


authority 


ment was so far from contributing to the peace 
and prosperity of the Christian church, that it 
proved, on the contrary, a perpetual source of 


andgovern- djssensions and animosities, and was productive 
: 3 


ment. 


of various inconveniences and grievances: ‘The 
patriarchs, who, by their exalted rank and exten- 
sive authority, were equally able to do much good 
and much mischief, began to encroach upon the 
rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of 
their bishops, and thus. introduced, gradually, a 

sort 


[w] Dav. Blondel. De la Primauté de ? Eglise, chap. xxvs 
p- 332. Theod. Ruinart, De pallio Archi-Episcopali, p. 445. 
tom. ii. of the posthumous works of Mabillon. es 

[+] Edward Brerewodius, Dissert. de veteris Ecclesia gu- 
bernatione Patriarchali ; which is printed at the end of archs 
bishop Usher’s book, intitled, Opusculum de origine Episcopo~ 
rum et Metropolitan, ' 
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Sort of spiritual bondage into the church. And ceEnr. 
that they might invade, without opposition, the ste Ps 
rights of the bishops, they permitted the bishops, 7) 
in their turn, to trample, with impunity upon 
the ancient rights and privileges of the people. 
For, in proportion as the bishops multiplied their 
privileges, and extended their usurpations, the 
patriarchs gained new accessions of power, by the 
despotism which they exercised over the episcopal 
order. They fomented also divisions among the 
bishops, and excited animosities between the bi- 
shops and the other ministers of the church ; nay, 
they went still further, and sowed the seeds of 
discord between the clergy and the people, that 
all these combustions might furnish them with 
perpetual matter for the exercise of their autho- 
rity, and procure them a multitude of clients and 
dependants. ‘They left no artifice unemployed to 
strengthen their own authority, and to raise oppo- 
Sition against the bishops from every quarter. 
For this purpose it was, that they engaged in their 
cause by the most alluring promises, and attached 
to their interests by the most magnificent acts of 
liberality, whole swarms of monks, who served 
as intestine enemies to the bishops, and as a dead 
weight on the side of patriarchal tyranny. These 
monastic hirelings contributed more than any 
thing else, to ruin the ancient ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline to: diminish the authority of the bishops, 
and raise, to an enormous and excessive height, 
the power and’ prerogatives of their insolent and 
ambitious patrons. 

V. To these lamentable evils; were added the The con- 
ambitious quarrels, and the. bitter animosities, {pon.of 
that rose among the patriarchs, ‘themselves, and arch, i 
which produced the most bloody wars, and the 
most detestable and horrid crimes. The patriarch 
ef Constantinople distinguished himself in these 
edious contests, Elated with the favour and prox- 

imity 
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cent. imity of the imperial court, he ‘cast a haughty 


Vv. 


eye on all sides, where any objects were to be 


Pakt found on which he might exercise his lordly am- 


bition. On the one hand, he reduced, under — 
his jurisdiction the patriarchs of Alexandria. and 
Anlioch, as prelates only of the second order; and 
on the other, he invaded the diocese of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and spoiled him of several provinces. 
The two former prelates, though they struggled 
with vehemence, and raised considerable tumults 
by their opposition, yet they struggled ineffec- 
tually, both for want of strength, and likewise 
on account of a variety of unfavourable circum- 
stances. But the Roman pontiff, far superior to 
them in wealth and power, contended also with 
more vigour and obstinacy, and, in his turn, gave 
a deadly wound to the usurped supremacy of the 
Byzantine patriarch, Yd gaby aad gerehs 

The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the 
church, from this period, will find, in the events 
now mentioned, the principal source of those most 
scandalous and deplorable dissensions, which di- 
vided first the eastern church into. various sects, 
and afterwards separated it entirely from that of 
the west. He will find, that these ignominious 
schisms flowed chiefly from the unghristian con- 
tentions for dominion and supremacy, which 
reigned among those who set themselves up for 
the fathers and defenders of the church, 


The power WI. None of the contending bishops found 


of the bi- 


shop of 
Rome, 


the occurrences of the times so favourable to his 
ambition, as the Roman pontiff. Notwithstand. 
ing the redoubled jefforts of the bishop of Con- 
siantinople, a variety of circumstances united in 
augmenting his. power and authority, though he 
had not, as yet, assumed the dignity of supreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Christian 
church. ‘The bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
unable to. make head against the lordly prelate of 

- Constantinople 
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Constantinople, fled often to the Roman pontiff for 
succour against his violence;;and the inferior 
order of ‘bishops used the same method, when 
their rights were invaded by the prelates of Alez- 
andria and Antioch. So that the bishop of Rome; 
by taking all these prelates alternately under his 
protection, daily added new degrees of influence 
and authority to the Roman see, rendered, it 
every where respected, and was thus impercep: 
tibly establishing its supremacy. ©Such were the 
means by which the Roman pontiff extended his 
dominion. in the east. In the west its increase 
was owing to other causes. ‘The declining power 
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and the supine indolence of the emperors, left’ 


the authority of the bishop who presided in their 
imperial city almost without controul. The in- 
cursions, moreover, and triumphs of the Barba- 
tians were so far from being prejudicial to his 
rising dominion, that they rather contributed to 
its advancement. © For the kings, who penetrated 
into the empire, were only solicitous about the 
methods of giving a sufficient degree of stability 
to their respective governments. And when they 
perceived the subjection of the multitude to the 
bishops, and the dependance of the bishops upon 
the Roman pontiff, they immediately resolved to 
reconcile this ghostly ruler to their interests, by 
loading him with benefits and honours of various 
_ Among all the prelates who ruled the church of 
Rome during this century, there was none who 
asserted, with such vigour and success, the aus 
thority and pretensions of the Roman pontiff as 
Leo, commonly surnamed the Great. It must 
be, however, observed, that, neither he, nor the 
other promoters of that cause, were able to over- 
come all the obstacles that were laid in their way, 
nor the various checks which: were given to their 
ambition. Many examples might be alleged in 

ee proof 
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cent. proof of this point, ‘particularly the case of the 
V. Africans, whom no threats nor promises.could en« 
See gage to submit the decision of their controversies, 
and the determination of their causes, to the Ro 
man tribunal [ y]. Bite wre 
The vices . VII. The vices of the clergy were now cartied 
hs “et- + the most enormous lengths ; and all the writers 
of this century, whose probity and virtue render 
them worthy of credit, are unanimous in their 
accounts of the luxury, arrogance, avarice, and ~ 
voluptuousness of the sacerdotal orders. The 
bishops, and particularly those of the first rank, 
created various delegates, or ministers, who maé 
naged for them the affairs of their dioceses, and 4 
sort of courts were sradually formed, where these 
pompous ecclesiastics gave audience, and received 
the homage of a cringing multitude. The office 
of a presbyter was looked upon of sucha high and 
eminent nature, that Martin, bishop of Tours; 
was. so audacious as to maintain, atia public ens 
tertainment, that the emperor was inferior, in 
dignity, to one of that order [Js "As to the deas 
cons, their pride and licentiousness occasioned 
many and grievous complaints, as appears from 
the decrees of several councils [aJ.' © 4 
‘These opprobrious stains, in the characters of 
the clergy, would never have been endured, had 
not the greatest part of mankind been sunk ‘int 
superstition and ignorance, and all in general 
formed their ideas of the rights and diberties of 
Christian ministers from the model exhibited by: 
the sacerdotal orders: among the Hebrews, the 
“ M4 "| oGreeks; 
i TORO Ct 
fy] Lud. El. Du Pin, De Antiqua Ecclesice Disciplind, Diss. 
ii, p. 166: Melch. Leydeckeri Historia Eccles. Africane, toms 
ji. Diss. ii p. 505. fo sf TB 9aTO> 
[2] Sulpitius Severus, De wta Martini, capxx. ps 339, come 
pared with Dialog. ii. cap. vi. p. 457. Peng erm 
[a] Sce Dav. Blondel. Apologia pro sententia Hieronymi de 

episcopis et presbyteris, p. 140. 
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Greeks, and Romans, during the law of ‘Moses, -CENr. 
and the darkness of paganism. The barbarous , -. mt 
mations also, those fierce and warlike’ Germans, ,~~y 
‘who, after the defeat of the Romans, divided 
‘among them the western empire, bore, with the 
utmost patience and moderation, both the domi- 

nion arid vices of the bishops and priests, becaufe, 

upon their conversion to Christianity, they be- 

‘came naturally subject to their jurisdiction; and 

‘still more, because they looked upon the. mini- 

‘sters of Christ as invested with the same rights 

and privileges, which distinguished the priests of 

their fictitious deities. 

VUl. The corruption of that order, who were Thesources 
appointed to promote, by their doctrine and ex-?™ _. 
amples, the sacred interests of piety and virtue, proceeded 
will appear less surprising when we consider, that ‘f° aay 
multitudes of people of all kinds were every where 
admitted, withoutexamination and without choice 
into the body of the clergy, the greatest part of 
whom had no other view, than the enjoyment of 
a lazy and inglorious repose. Many of these 

“ecclesiastics were confined to no fixed places or 
assemblies, had no employment of any kind, but 
sauntered about wherever they pleased, gaining 
their maintenance by imposing upon the igno- 
rant multitude, and sometimes by mean and dis- 
honest practices. 

But if any should afk, how this account is re- 
~concileable with the number of saints, who, ac- 
cording to the testimonies of both the eastern and 
‘western writers, are said to have shone forth in 
this century? The answer is obvious; these saints 

__.§Wwere canonized by the ignorance of the times. 
For, in an age of darkness and corruption, those 
who distinguished themselves from the multitude, 
‘either by their genius, their writings, or their 
eloquence, by their prudence and dexterity in 
‘Managing matters. of importance, or by. their 
meekness 
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meekness and moderation, and thejascendant they 


had gained over their resentments and passions 3. 


‘ 


all such were esteemed something more than — 
men; they were reverencedas gods; or; to speak 
‘more properly, they appeared to others as, men 
divinely inspired and full of the deity..~ >. 


pO 
IX. The monks, who-had formerly lived only 
for themselves in solitary retreats, and had never 
thought of assuming any rank among the sacer- 
dotal order, were now gradually distinguished 
from the populace, and were endowed with such 
opulence and such honourable privileges, that 
they found themselves in a condition to claim an 
eminent-station among the supports and pillars 
of the. Christian community [4].. The fame of 
their piety and sanctity was at first so great, that 
bishops and presbyters were often chosen out 
of their order [c], and the passion of erecting edi- 
fices and convents, in which the monks and holy 
virgins might serve God in the most-commo- 
dious manner, was at this time carried beyond all 
bounds [ d]. px) ae eae ‘ 
The Monastic orders did not all observe the 
same rule of discipline, nor the same manner of 
living. Some followed. the rule, of Augustin, 
others that of Basil, others that. of Anthony, 


others. that of Athanasius, others that. of . Pa- 


_mous works, p. 115. 


chomius; but they must all have become ex- 
tremely negligent and remiss in observing the 
laws. of their respective orders, since the'licen- 
tiousness of the monks, even in this\century, was 

) -.., become 


[b] Epiphanius, Zapositesedei, tom. ioppel0gde 


. 


Mabil- | 


lon, Reponse aux Chanoines Regulieres, tom. ii, of his posthu- — 


[c] Sulpitius Severus Dewita Martini, cap. x. Pp $20. Dial. | 


i. cap. xxi. p. 426. 
[d] Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 419. Noristus, Histor. 
Pelag. \ib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. tom. i. opp. Histotra Litteraire 


de la France, tom. u. p. 35. 


| 
: 
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become a proverb [e], and they are said to have cent. 

excited the most dreadful tumults and seditions _ VY: 

ae al ° 0 hays E PART IIe 
_ im various places. All the Monastic orders of all V7, 
sorts were under the protection of the bishops in 

whose provinces they lived, nor did the patriarchs 

claim any authority over them, as appears with 

the utmost evidence from the decrees of the coun- 

cils held in this century [ /’]. 

X.. Several writers of considerable merit Greek 
adorned this century. Among the Greeks and“ 
Orientals, the first place is due to Cyril, bishop 
of Alexandria, so famous for his learned produc: 
tions, and the various controversies in which he 
was engaged. It would be unjust to derogate 
from the praises which are due to this eminent 
’ man: but it would betray on the other hand, a 
criminal partiality, did we pass uncensured the 
turbulent spirit, the litigious and contentious 
temper, and the other defects, which are laid to 

his charge [g’]. Tene 

After Cyril, we may place Theodoret, bishop 
of Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned wri- 
ter, eminent for his acquaintance with all the 
branches of sacred erudition, but unfortunate in 
his attachment to some of the Nestorian errors [2]. 

VOL. II. D : Isidore 

~ [e] Sulp. Severus, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 399. 

[f] See Jo. Launoii Inguisitio in chartum immunitatis B. 

- Germani, opp. tom. iii. part. II. p- 3. Inthe ancient records, 
posterior to this century, the monks are frequently called 
Clerks. (See Mabillion. Pref. ad Sec. ii. Actor. Sanctor. 
Ord. Benedicti, p, 14.) And this shews, that they now began 
to be ranked among the clergy, or ministers of the church. 

Cg] The works of Cyril, in six volumes folio, were pub- 
lished at Paris by Aubert, in the year 1638. 

[4] The Jesuit Sirmond gave at Paris, in the year 1642, a 

- Noble edition of the works of this prelate in four volumes in 
folio ; a fifth was added by Garnier, in 1685. cr We must 
observe, in favour of this excellent ecclesiastic, so renowned for 

the sanctity and simplicity of his manners, that he abandoned’ 
the doctrines of Nestorius, and thus effaced the stain he had 


contracted by his personal attachment to that heretic, and to 
John of Antioch, - 
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Isidore of Pelusium, was a man of uncommon: 
learning and sanctity. A great number [¢] of his. 
epistles are yet extant, and discover more piety, 
genius, erudition, and wisdom, than are to be. 
found in the voluminous productions of many, 
other writers [/ ], “4 

Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, few of whose 
writings are now extant, acquired an immortal 
name, by his violent opposition to Origen, and 
his followers [/]. sobs: 

Palladius deserves a rank among the better sort 
of authors, by his Lausiac history, and his Life of 
Chrysostom. ) nei 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, though accused after 
his death of the greatest errors, was one of the 
most learned men of his time. Those who have: 
read, with any attention, the fragments of. his 
writings, which are to be found in Photius, will 
lament the want of these excellent compositions, 
which are either entirely lost, or, if any remain 
[m]}, are only extant among the Nestorians, and’ 
that in the Syriac language [7]. My in 

Nilus,. 


. ep Ci] The number of these epistles amount to 2012, which- 
are divided into five books. They are short, but admirably 
written, and are equally recommendable for the solidity of the 
matter, and the purity and elegance of their style. ; 

{4] The best edition of Isidore’s Epistles, is that which 
was published in folio, by the Jesuit Scott, at Paris, in 1638. 

[Z] See Euseb. Renaudotus, Historia patriarchar. Alexandri- 
nor. p- 103. ; “oe 

[m] See Jos. Simon Assemani Biblioth. Oriental. clement. 
Vatic. tom. iii. part ii. p. 227. “ey 

wr [n] Itappears by this account of the works of Theodore,’ 
that Dr. Mosheim had. not seen the Dissertations of the late 

Duke of Orleans, in one of which that learned prince has de- 
monstrated, that the Commentary upon the P. , which is to. 
be found in the Chain, or collection of Corderius, and which, 
bears the name of Theodore, is the production of Theodore of, 
Mopsuestia. There exists, also, besides the fragments that. 
are to be found in Photius, a manuscript commentary of this. 
iJlustrious author upon the twelve minor prophets. 
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- Nilus, disciple of Chrysostom, composed seve- 
ral treatises of a practical and pious kind; but 
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these performances derive more merit from the ~~~, 


worthy and laudable intention of their author than 
from any other circumstance. 

We pass over in silence Basilius of Seleucia ; 
Theodotus of Ancyra ; and Gelasius of Cyzicum, 
for the sake of brevity. 


XI. A Roman pontiff, Leo I. surnamed the The Latin 
Great, shines forth at the head of the Latin wri-”"““™ 


ters of this century. He was a man of uncom- 
mon genius and eloquence, which he employed 
however too much in extending his authority; a 
point in which his ambition was both indefatiga- 
ble and excessive [0 ]. 

Orosius acquired a considerable degree of re- 
putation by the History he wrote to refute the 
cavils of the Pagans against Christianity, and by 
his books against the Pelagians and Priscillianists 
Cpl. 

Cassian, an illiterate and superstitious man, in- 
culcated in Gaul, both by his discourse and his 
writings, the discipline and manner of living 
which prevailed among the Syrian and Egyptian 
monks, and was a sort of teacher to those who 
were called Semi-pelagians [4 ]. 

Maximus of Turin published several Homilies, 
which are yet extant; and, though short, are 


D2 for: 


[o] Allthe works of Leo were published at Lyons, intwo 
volumes folio, in the year 1700, by the'care of the celebrated 
Quenel of the oratory. 

' [p] See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Orosius. A vas 

luable edition of this author, enriched with ancient coins and 
medals, was published in 4to, at Leyden, in the year 1738, by 
the learned Havercamp. 

[9] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 215. Simon, 
Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclesiastique par Du Pin, tom. i. p. 
156. The works of Cassian were published in folio at Franc- 


Sort, in the year 1722, with a Jarge Commentary by Alardus 


Gazzus. 
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cent. for the most part, recommendable, both for their 
pan m elegance and piety. » word t 
crn bucherius of Lyons, and bishop of that city, 
“~'was one of the most considerable moral writers 
that flourished among the Latins im this cen-: 
tury [7]. qa. 

Pontius of Nola [s], distinguished by his emi- - 
nent and fervent piety, is also esteemed for his. 
poems, and other good performances. 

- Peter, bishop of Ravenna, obtained, by his elo- 
quence, the title of Chrysologus ; nor are his dis- 
courses entirely destitute of genius [7]. » pie 

Salvian was an eloquent, but, at the same 
time, a melancholy and sour writer, who, in his 
vehement declamations against the vices of his 
times, unwarily discovers the defects of his own 
character [wv], 


Prosper 


[vr] Scea large account of this prelate, in the Histoire Lit- 
teraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 275, SWELL eta 

cc [s] This pious and ingenious ecclesiastic is more gener- 
ally known by the name of Paulin, See Histoire Litteraire 
de la France, tom. ii. p. 179.\ The best edition of his works - 
is that published by Le Brun, at Parzs, in the year 1685, im 
two volumes, 4to. pivd> ga 

[é] Agnelli Liber Pontificalis Ecclesia Ravennatensis, tom. 
i. p. 321. oe ie 

[wu] Hist. Litter. dela France, tom. ii. p. 517. | F The 
authors of the history here referred to, give a different account 
of Salvian’s character. They acknowledge, that his declama- 
tions against the vices of the age, in his Treatise against avarice, 
and his Discourse concerning Providence, are warm and vehe- 
ment ; but they represent him, notwithstanding; as one of the 
most humane and benevolent men of his time. It is, how 
ever, beyond all doubt, that he was extravagantly austere in 
the rules he’ prescribed for the conduct of life. For what is 
more unnatural-than to recommend to Christians, as ‘a neces- 
sary condition of salvation, their leaving their whole substance’ 
to the poor, to the utter ruin of their children andirelations ? 
It must, however, be confessed, that his austerity in point of 
discipline was accompanied with the most amiable moderation 
towards those who differed from him in articles of faith. 
There is a most remarkable passage to this purpose, in his 
Treatise concerning Providence, book v. p- 100. a 
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' Prosper of Aguitain, and Marius Mercator, are cent. 
abundantly known to such as have employed any Co 
part of their time and attention in the study of , 7° 
the Pelagian disputes, and the other controversies 
that were managed in this century. 

Vincent of Leris gained a lasting reputation 
by his short, but excellent treatise against the sects, 
intitled Commonitorium [w]. 

Sidonius Apollinaris,a tumid writer, though 
not entirely destitute of eloquence; Vigilius of 
Tapsus ; Arnobius the younger, who wrote a 
commentary on the book of Psalms; Dracontius, 
and others of that class, are of too little conse; 
quence to deserve a more particular notice. 


CHAP. Wl. 


Concerning the doctrine of the church during this 
century. 


 f ANY points of religion were more large- yany 
& ly explained, and many of its doctrines aoa 

determined with more accuracy and preci-t.2 23 

sion, than they had been in the preceding ages. - 

This was owing to the controversies that were 

multiplied, at this time, throughout the Chris- 

tian world, concerning the person and nature of* 

Christ; the innate corruption and depravity of 

man ; the natural ability of men to live according to 
cube, the 


- (F [w] This work of Vincent, which is commended by 
, Our author, seems scarcely worthy of such applause. I see no- 
thing in it, but that blind veneration for ancient opinions, which 
is so fatal to the discovery and progress of truth, and an at- 
‘tempt to prove that nothing but the voice of tradition is to be 
consulted in fixing the. sense of the Holy Scriptures, An am- 
ple account of Vincent Prosper, and Arnobius, is to be found 
Bae Histoire Litieraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 305. 342. 
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the dictates of the divine law ; the necessity of the 
divine grace in order to salvation ; the nature and: 


Cw existence of human liberty ; and other such intricate 


and perplexing questions. The sacred and vene- 


quired no more than a true faith in the word of 
God, and a sincere obedience to his holy laws, 


- appeared little better than rusticity and igno- 


Supersti- 
tion grows 
apace. 


Hence arose new matter of animosity and dis- 
pute, of bigotry and uncharitableness, which flow- 
ed like a torrent through succeeding ages, and 
which all human efforts seem unable to vanquish. 
In these disputes, the heat of passion, and the ex- 
cessive force of religious antipathy and contradic- 
tion, hurried frequently the contending parties 
into the most dangerous extremes. an 


Il. If, before this time, the lustre of religion 
was clouded with superstition, and its divine pre- 
cepts adulterated with a mixture of human in; 
yeritions, this evil, instead of diminishing, in- 
creased daily. The happy souls of departed 
Christians were invoked by numbers, and their 
aid implored by assiduous and fervent prayers ; 
while none stood up to ceasure ot oppose’ this 
preposterous worship. The question, how the 
prayers of mortals ascended to the celestial spirits 
(a question which afterwards produced much 
wrangling, and many idle fancies), did not as yet 
: "occasion 
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occasion any difficulty ; for the Christians of this 
century did not imagine that the souls of the 
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saints were so entirely confined to the celestial ~~~, 


mansions, as to be deprived of the privilege of 
visiting mortals, and travelling, when they 
pleased, through various countries. ‘They were 
further of opinion, that the places most frequented 
by departed spirits were those where the bodies 
they had formerly animated were interred; and 
this opinion, which the Christians borrowed from 
the Greeks and Romans, rendered the sepulchres 


of the saints the general rendezvous of suppliant 


multitudes [7]. The images of those, who, 
during their lives, had acquired the reputation of 
uncommon sanctity, were now honoured with a 
particular worship in several places; and many 
imagined, that this. worship drew down into the 
images the propitious presence of the saints or 
celestial beings they represented; deluded, per- 
haps, into this idle fancy by the crafty fictions of 
the heathen priests, who had published the same 
thing concerning the statues of Jupiter and Mer- 
cury [y]. A singular and irresistible efficacy 
was also attributed to the bones of martyrs, and 
to the figure of the cross, in defeating the at- 
tempts of Satan, removing all sorts of calamities, 
and in healing, not only the diseases of the body, 
but also those of the mind [z], We shall not 

DSi C1), enter 


[27] Lanctantius, Divinar. Institutionum, lib. i. p. 164. He- 
siodus, Opp. et Dier. ver. 122. Compare with these, Sulpi- 
tius Severus, Epist. ii. p. 371. Dial. ii. cap. xiil. p. 474, 
Dial, iii. p. 512. AEneas Gazzeus, in Theophrasto, p.65. Ma- 
carius in Jac. Tollii Jnsignibus Itineris Jtalici, p. 197. and 
other writers of this age. ' 

[y] Clementina, Homil. x. p. 697. tom i. PP. Apostolic. 
Arnobius, adv. Gentes. lib, vi. p. 254. Casp Barthius, ad Ruti- 
ium Numantian, p. 250. is 

_ [2] Pradentius, Hymn xi. de Coronis, p. 150, 151. Sulpi- 
as ae Ep. i. pe 364. Aineas Gazxus, in Theophrasto, 
Prt (se , 
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cENT. enter here into 2 particular account of the public 


Interpretae 
tions of 
scripture. 
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supplications, the holy pilgrimages, the supersti, 
tious services paid to departed souls, the multi. 
plication of temples, altars, penitential garments, 
and a multitude of other circumstances, that 
shewed the decline of genuine piety, and the cor- 
rupt darkness that was eclipsing the lustre of pri- 
mitive Christianity. As there were none in these 
times to hinder the Christians from retaining the 
opinions of their Pagan ancestors concerning de- 
parted souls, heroes, demons, temples, and such 
like matters, and even transferring them into 
their religious services ; and as, instead of entirely 
abolishing the rites and institutions of ancient 
times, these institutions were still observed, with 
only some slight alterations; all this swelled of 
necessity the torrent of superstition,and deformed 
the beauty of the Christian religion and worship 
with those corrupt remains of paganism, which 
still subsist-in a certainchurch, = |; 5 eal 

It will not be improper to observe, here, that 
the famous Pagan doctrine, concerning the puii- 
fication of departed souls, by means of a certain 
kind of fire, was more amply explained and. con, 
firmed. now than it had formerly been [a]. Every, 
body knows, that this doctrine proved an inex. 
haustible source of riches to the clergy through 
the succeeding ages, and that it still enriches the 
Romish church with its nutritious streams. 

Ill. The interpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
employed fewer pens in this century than in the 
preceding age, in which the Christian. doctors 
were less involved in the labyrinths of controversy~ 
Yet, notwithstanding the multiplication of reli- 


‘gious 


fa] See, particularly concerning this matter Augustin, his, 
book de viii. Questionibus ad dulcitium, N. xiii. tom. vis OPP- P- 
121. De fide et operibus, cap. xvi. p. 182.De, fide, spe, et cha~ 
ritate, sect. 118. p. 222, LEnarratione Psal. xxxv. sect. 3, Ke 
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gious disputes, a considerable number of. learned 
men undertook this useful and important task. 
We shall not mention those who confined their 
illustrations to some one, or a few books/of the 
divine word, such as Victor of Antioch, Poly- 
chronius, Philo, Carpathius, Isidore of Cordo- 
na, Salonius, and Andrew of Cesaria. We must 
not, however, pass over in silence Theodoret 
and Theodore, bishops of Cyrus and Mopsuestia, 
the two most famous expositors of this age, who 


illustrated a great part of the Holy Scriptures. 


by their pious labours. They were truly emi. 
nent, both in point of learning and genius 5 
and, free and unprejudiced.in their search after 
truth, they followed the explications of scripture 
iven by their predecessors, only as far as they 

found them agreeable to reason. The commen- 
taries of Theodoret are yet extant, and in the 
hands of the learned [)]; those of Theodore are 
concealed in the east among the Nestorians, 
though on many accounts worthy to see the light 
fe]. Cyril, of Alexandria, deserves also a place 
among the commentators of this century; but 
a still higher rank, among that useful and learned 
body, is due to Isidore of Pelusiwm, whose epistles 
contain 


: 


[5] See Simon, Histotre critique des principaux Commenta- 
feurs de N. Test. chap. xxii. p. 314; as also his Critique dela 
Biblioth. Ecclesiast. de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 180. g¢p Theodo- 
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ret wrote Commentaries upon the five books of Moses, Joshua, 


Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the Psalms, the Can- 
ticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Da- 
niel, the 12 lesser prophets, and St. Paul’s 14 Epistles. 
\ [c] Jos, Sim, Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vi atic. tom. 
iii. sect, 2, p. 227. Simon, Critique dela Biblioth. Eccles. de 
Du Pin; tom. i, p. 108.677. oc We are assured by Fabri- 
cius, upon the testimony of Lambecius, that Theodore’s Com- 
mentary upon the twelve Prophets is still in being, in MS. ia 
the emperor’s library at Vienna. See Fabr. Bibl. Gree. tom. ix. 
- 162. See also foran ample and learned account of the wri- 
tings of this author, Lardner’s Credibility, kc, vol. ix. p. 389, 
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CENT. contain many observations, which cast a considers 


¥: able degree of light upon several parts of scrip~ 


‘PART II. 

ian ture’[ad ]. / 

Many chi- IV. It is, however, to be lamented, that the 

ait gh andereatest part of the commentators, both Greek 

vtatatore and Latin, following the idle fancies of Origen, 
overlooked the true and natural sense of the 
words, and hunted after subtile and hidden signi- 
fications, for mysteries (as the Latins then termed 
them) in the plainest precepts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Several of the Greeks, and particularly 
Theodoret, laboured, with success and precision, 
in illustrating the books of the New Testament 5 
and their success here is to be principally at- 
tributed to their perfect knowledge of the Greek 
language, which they had learned from their in- 
fancy. But neither the Greeks nor Latins cast 
much light upon the Old Testament, which was 
cruelly tortured by the allegorical pens of almost 
all who attempted to illustrate and explain it, 
For nothing is more common, than to see the 
interpreters of the fifth century straining all the 
passages of that sacred book, either to typify 
Christ, and the blessings of his kingdom, or 
Antichrist, and the wars and desolations which 
he was’to bring upon the earth, and that, without 
the least spark of judgment, or the smallest air of 
probability. ae en 

Some of V. A few chosen spirits, superior to the others 

= ae in sagacity and wisdom, were bold enough to 

‘udgment, Stand up against these critical delusions, and to 
point out a safer and plainer way to divine truth. 
"This we learn fron the epistles of Isidore of Pe. 
lusium, who, though he was not himself entirely 
free from this allegorical contagion, yet censures 

: judiciously, 


Td] See for an account of these two authors, Simon, 
Histoire des principaux Commentateurs du Nouveau Testament, 
ch. xxt. p 300, 


+ 
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judiciously, in many places, those that abandoned 
the historical sense of the Old Testament, and 
applied, universally, all its narrations and predic- 
tions to Christ alone. But none went greater 
lengths in censuring the fanciful followers of 
Origen; than Theodore of Mopsuestia, who not 
only wrote a book concerning allegory and history, 
against Origen, [e] bet also, in his commentary on 
the prophets, did not hesitate to apply the most 
of their predictions to various events in ancient 
history [J]. This manner of interpreting scrip- 
ture was very ill received, and contributed, per- 
haps, more to raise the general cry against him, 
than all the erroneous doctrines with which he 
was chatged [yg]. The Nestorians followed the 

e of this remarkable and eminent man 
fh]; and st#l continue to consider him as a saint 
of the first-order, and co preserve his writings with 
the ‘utmost care, as precious monuments of his 
piety and learning. 
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. VL The doctrines of religion were, at this pialetic 
time, understood and represented in a manner ‘clos 


that savoured little of their native purity and sim- 
plicity. 


- Fe} Facundtis Hermianensis, De tribus Capttulus, bb. it. 
eap. vi. Liberatus in Breviario, cap. xxiv. 

Lf] Acta Concilii, Constantinopol. I1. seu Oecumenict. V. 
iii. Conciliorum. p. 58. edit. Harduini. 

«7 [g] Theodore, after his death, was considered as the pa- 
rent of the Pelagian and Nestorian heresies ; though during his 
life he was held in the highest esteem, and died in the commu- 
nion of the church. , 

_ [A] This appears by the testimony of Cosmas Indicepleustes 

 awriter of the sixth century, who was undoubtedly a Nestorian. 
For this author, in the fifth book of his Christian Topography, 
which Montfaucon published inhis sew collection of the Greek 
fathers, maintains, that of all the Psalmsof David, four only are 
applicable to Christ. Andto confirm this his opinion, he affirms 
boldly, that the writets of the New Testament when they ap- 
ply to Jesus the prophecies of the Old, do this rather by a 
mere accommodation of the words, without any regard to their 
true and genuine sense. 
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plicity. They were drawn out by laboured com- 
mentaries beyond the terms in which the divine 
wisdom had thought fit to reveal them ; and were 
examined with that minuteness and subtilty that 
were only proper to cover them with obscurity. 
And what was still worse, the theological no- 
tions that generally prevailed, were proved rather 
by the authorities and logical discussions of the 
ancient doctors, than by the unerring dictates of 
the divine word. It does not appear that in this 
century any attempted to form a complete system 


Ee —_ 


of theology, unless we give that title to sta books 1 


of instruction, which Nicaeas is said to have com- 
posed for the use of the Neophytes [7], But as 
we have already observed, the principal branches 
of religion were laboriously explained in the va« 
rious books that were written against the Nesto~ 
rians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians. . 
VII. The number of those who disputed in 


this century against paganism and infidelity, was 


very considerable, yet not greater than the exi- 
gency of the times, and the frequent attacks made 
upon Christianity rendered necessary. Theodo- 
ret, .in his ingenious and learned treatise, De 


curandis Grecorum affectionibus, Orientius, in his 


Commonitorium, and Evagrius, in his Dispute be- 
éween Zachaeus and Apollonius, opposed, with 
fortitude’ and vigour, those that worshipped 
images, and offered their religious services to the 
Pagan deities [/]. To these we may add Phi. 
lip Sedetes and Philostorgius, of whom the 
latter attacked Porphyry, and the former Jus. 
lian. Basilius of Seleucia; Gregentius, in his 
Controversy with Herbanus; and Evagrius, in 
his Dialogue between Theophilus aud. Judzus, 
exposed 
’ Fe] Gennadius Massiliensis De seriptor. Eeclesiast. cap. 
¥xii. p. 28. edit. Fabric. ‘ 


[4] See for an-account of Orientius and Evagrius, Histoie 
Litieraire de la France, tom, ii, p. 121, and 252, - ’ 


| 
| 
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exposed and refuted the errors and cavils of the cent. 
Jews. Voconius the African; Syagrius, in his _ V- 
Book concerning Faith; Gennadius of Marseille, °***"™ 
who deserves to be placed in the first rank; and 
Theodoret in his T'reatise concerning the Fables 

of the Heretics, opposed. all the different sects ; 

not to mention those who wrote only against the 

errors of one or other particular party. 

VII. Those who disputed against the Chris- The defects 
tian sects, observed a most absurd and vicious oho 
method of controversy. ‘They proceeded rather 
according to the rules of the ancient sophists, 

and, what is still more surprising, according to 

the spirit of the Roman law, than by the examples 

and instructions of Christ and his apostles. In 

the Roman courts, matters of a difficult and 
doubtful nature were decided by the authority of 
certain aged lawyers, who were distinguished by 

their abilities and experience.. And when they 
happened to differ in opinion, the point was de-_ 
termined either by a plurality of voices, or by the 
sentiments of the more learned and illustrious 
members of that venerable body [7]. This pro- 
cedure of the Roman tribunals, was, in ‘this cen- 

tury, admitted as a standing law, both in the de- 
liberations and councils, and in the management 

of religious controversy, to the great and un- 
speakable detriment of truth. For by this, rea- 

son, and even common sense, were, in some mea- 

sure, excluded from every question; and that 
was determined as right and true, which appeared 
such to the greatest number, or had been approved 
by doctors of the greatest note in preceding times. 
The acts of the various councils, which are yet ex- 
tant, manifestly shew that this was the case. 
And this circumstance combined with what we 

have 


- [2] Seethe Codex Theodos. lib. i. tit. ive De responsis pru- 
dentum, p. 32. edit. Ritterian. 
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cent. have already observed with respect to the dispu-» — 
Vv. tants of the age now under consideration, make 
it easy for us to imagine the various defects that. 
must have prevailed in the methods of defending’ 
truth, and opposing error. sy L 
Spurious IX. This absurd imitation of the Roman law’ 
writings. in the management of religious controversy, this’ 
preposterous method of deciding truth by human’ 
authorities, were fruitful sources of spurious and — 
suppositious productions. For many audacious’ ~ 
impostors were hence encouraged to publish their 
own writings under the names of ancient Christian’ — 
worthies, nay, under the sacred names of, even, _ 
Christ himself and his holy apostles; that thus,’ 
; 
: 
( 
: 
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in the deliberations of councils, and in the course 

of controversy, they might have authorities to’ 

oppose to authorities in defence of their respec-) 

tive opinions. ‘The whole Christian church was,’ 

in this century, overwhelmed with these infa-’ 

mous cheats, these spurious productions. This — 
is said to have engaged Gelasius, the Roman 
pontiff, to call together a council, composed of: — 
the bishops of the Latin church; in which assem- — 
bly, after a strict examination of those writings — 
which appeared under great and venerable names,’ — 
the famous decree passed, that deprived so many’ — 
apocryphal books of their borrowed authority. 
That something of this kind ‘really happened, it’ 

would be, perhaps, an instance of temerity to de-' 
ny : but many learned men assert, that the decree’ — 
attributed to Gelasius, labours under the same in- — 
conveniency with the books which it condemns,: — 
and was by no means the production of that pon- 
tif, but of some deceiver, who usurped clandes- 
tinely his name and authority [7]. ipa 


xX. Bucherius!: 


[m] Pearsonus, Vindiciar Ignatianar: part. I. cap. iv. p- 
189. Cave, Hist. Litter. Scriptor. Eeclesias. p. 260. Urb.’ Go- 
dofr. Siberus, Prefat. ad Enchividon Sexti, pp 79% =. a 
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_X. Eucherius, Salvian, and Nilus, shine with a cent. 
superior lustre among the moral writers of this Pte: a 
century. ‘The epistle of Eucherius, concerning > 
the Contempt of the World, and the secular Philo- tora wii. 
sophy, is an excellent performance, both in pointte 
of matter and style. The works of Mark the her- 
mit breathe a spirit of fervent piety, but are 
highly defective in many respects: The matter 
is ill chosen, and it is treated without order, per- 
spicuity; or force of reasoning. Fastidius com- 
posed several discourses concerning moral duties, 
but they have not survived the ruins of time. 

The works that are yet extant of Diadochus, 
Prosper; and Severian, are extremely pleasing, 
on account of the solidity and elegance which 
are to be found, for the most part, in their morak 
sentences, though they afford but indifferent en- 
tertainment to such as are desirous of precision, 
method, and sound argumentation. And indeed 
this want of method in the distribution and ar- 
rangement of their matter, and a constant neglect 
of tracing their subject to its first principles, are 
defects common to almost all the moral writers of 
this century. - 

. XI. Had this, indeed, been their only defect, 
the candid and impartial would have supported it 
with patience, and attributed it charitably to the 
infelicity of the times. But many of the writers 
and teachers of this age did unspeakable injury to 
the cause of true piety by their crude and enthu-: 
Siastic inventions. The Mystics, who pretended 
to higher degrees of perfection than other Chris- 
tians, drew every where to their party, particularly 
in the eastern provinces, a vast number of the 

- ignorant and inconsiderate multitude, by the 
: striking appearance of their austere and singular 
piety. It\is impossible to describe the rigour and 
severity of the laws which these senseless fanatics 
imposed upon themselves, in order, as they al- 
tee 2 eames ; _leged, 


Ar. |. ‘ ; 
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cent. leged, to appease the deity, and to deliver the ce- 
Vv. _ lestial spirit from the bondage of this mortal body. _ 
Pant i They not only lived among the wild beasts, but 
also lived after the manner of these savage ani- 
mals; they ran naked through the lonely deserts 
with a furious aspect, and with all the agitations 
of madness and frenzy; they prolonged the life. 
_of their emaciated bodies by the wretched nourish- 
ment of grass and wild herbs, avoided the sight 
and conversation of men, remained motionless in 
certain places for several years, exposed to the ri- 
gour and inclemency of the seasons, and towards 
the conclusion of their lives, shut themselves up 
in narrow and miserable huts; and all this was 
considered as true piety, the only acceptable me- 
thod of worshipping the deity, and rendering 
him propitious [7]. The greatest part of the 
Mystics were led into the absurdities of this ex- 
travagant discipline, not so much by the pretend- 
ed force of reason and argument, as by a natural 
propensity to solitude, a gloomy and melancholy 
cast of mind, and an implicit and blind submis- 
sion to the authority and examples of others. For 
the diseases of the mind, as well as those of the 
body, are generally contagious, and no pestilence 
spreads its infection with a more dreadful rapidity 
than superstition and enthusiasm. Several persons 
have committed to writing the precepts of this 
severe discipline, and reduced its absurdities into 
a sort of system, such as Julianus © Pomerius 
among the Latins [0], and many among the Sy- 
rians, whose names it is needless to mention. 
aki) XII. Of all the instances of superstitious frenzy 
the giites, that disgraced this age, none was held in higher 
. dese vene- 
[n] See the Pratum Spirituale of Moschus § the Lausiac Hise 
. tory of Palladius ; as also Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. 
«cr [0] Pomerius wrote a treatise, De vita Contemplativa, in 


which the doctrines and precepts of the Mystics were carefully 
collected. 
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Veneration, or excited more the wonder of the cent. 


multitude, than that of a certain order of men, 
who were called Stilites by the Greeks, and Sancti 
Columnaris, or Pillar Saints, by the Latins. 
. These were persons of a most singular and extra- 
vagant turn of mind, who stood motionless upon 
the tops of pillars, expressly raised for this 
exercise of their patience, and remained there 
for several years, amidst the admiration and 
applause of the stupid populace, The inventor 
of this strange and ridiculous discipline was Si- 
meon, a Syrian, who began his follies by chan- 
ging the agreeable employment of a shepherd, 
for the senseless austerities of the monkish life. 
But his enthusiasm carried him still greater 


Vv. 
‘PART fi. 
wre 


lengths ; for, in order to climb as near heaven as — 


he could, he passed thirty-seven years of his 
wretched life upon five pillars, of six, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirty-six, and forty cubits high, 
and thus acquired a most shining reputation, and 
attracted the veneration of all about him [p}. 
Many of the inhabitants of Syrza and Palestine, 
seduced by a false ambition, and an utter igno- 
rance of true religion, followed the example of 
this fanatic, though not with the same degree of 
austerity [g]. And what is almost incredible, 

VOL. Il. E this 


[p] See the Acta Sanctorum Mensis Januarit, tom. i. p. 261, 
—277. where the reader will find the account we have given 
of this whimsical discipline. Theodoret, indeed, had before 
given several hints of it, alleging, among other things, that Si- 
meon had gradually added to the height of his pillar, with a 
design to approach, by this means, nearer to heaven. See Tille- 
mont Memoires pour servir al Histoire de ’ Eglise, tom. xv. 
p- 847. edit. Paris. See also the Acts of Simeon the Stylite, 
_ in Steph. Euodii Assemani Actis Martyrum, Orient. et Occt- 

bo vol. ii. p. 227. published at Rome, in folio, in the year 

748. 
a [Eg] The learned Frederic Spanheim, in his Ecclest- 
astical History (p. 1154), speaks of a second Simeon the Sty- 
lite (mentioned by Evagrius ists ib. vi. cap. xxiii.) who 
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cent this superstitious practice continued in) vogue 

Vv. until the twelfth century, when, however, it ‘was 
PART Iil- - . 

am at length totally suppressed [7], ey 

The Latins had too much wisdom and prudence 

to imitate the Syrians and Orientalsin this whim- 

sical, superstition. And when a certain, fanatic, 

or impostor, named Wulfilaicus, erected one. of 

these pillars in the country of Lreves,,and, pro- 

posed living upon it after the manner of Simeon ; 

the neighbouring bishops ordered it to be pulled 

down,,and thus nipped this species of superstition 

in the bud [s]. pipe s enoonnt 

Further de- XIII. The Mystic rules of discipline and man- 

ete ine ‘ners had a bad effect upon the moral. writers, and 

structors, those who were set apart for the instruction, of 

and practi” Christians. ‘Thus, in instructing the catechumens 

and others, they were more diligent and zealous 

in inculcating a regard for the external parts..of 

religion, and an attachment to bodily. exercise, 

than in forming the heart and the affections, to 

inward piety and solid virtue... Nay, they, went 

so far, as to prescribe rules of sanctity and virtue 

little different from the unnatural rigour and) fa- 

natical piety of the Mystics. Salyian, and other 

celebrated writers, gave it as their opinion, that 

none were truly and perfectly holy, but those 

who abandoned all riches and honours, abstained 

from matrimony, banished all joy and cheerful- 


_* ness 


Jived in the sixth century. This second fanatic seems to have 
carried his austerities still further than the chief of the sect : 
for he remained upon his-pillar sixty-eight years, and from 
thence, like the first Simeon, he taught, or rather deluded the 


gazing multitude, declaimed against heresy, pretended to cast 


out devils, to heal diseases, and to fortel future events. f 
[r] See Urb. Godofr. Siberi Diss. de sanctas olumnaribus. 


Caroli Majelli Diss. de Stylitis, published in Assemani Acta 
Martyr. Orient. § Occident. tom. ii. p. 246, where may be seen ~ 


‘a copper-plate print of Simeon’s pillar. 


5 ) aio . -_ 
[s] Gregor. Turonens, Histor rancor. lib. vili,.cap- XY- 


jp: 387... 
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ness from their hearts, and macerated their bodies cEnr. _ 
with various softs of torments and mortifications. __ V- 
. PART HH. 

And, as all could not support such expensive de- 7} 
grees of severity, those madmen, or fanatics, 

whose robust constitutions and savage tempers 

were the best adapted to this kind of life, were 
distinguished by the public applause, and saw 

their influence and authority increase daily. And 
thus saints started up like mushrooms in almost 

every place. fod 

_ XIV. A small number of. ecclesiastics, ani- The con- 
mated by the laudable spirit of reformation, eniy ag 
boldly attempted to pluck up the roots of this rome and 
growing superstition, and to bring back the de. Vi#/#44s 
luded multitude from this vain and chimerical 
discipline to the practice of solid and genuine 

piety. But the votaries of superstition, who were 
superior in number, reputation, and authority, 
reduced them soon to silence, and rendered their 

noble and pious efforts utterly ineffectual [7]. 

We have an example of this in the case of Vigi- 
Jantius, a man remarkable for his learning and 
eloquence, who was born in Gaul, and went from 

thence to Spain, where he performed the functions 

of a presbyter. This ecclesiastic, on his return 

from a voyage he had made into Palestine and 
Ligypt, began, about the beginning of this cen- 

tury, to propagate several doctrines, and to pub- 

lish repeated exhortations quite opposite to the 
opinions and manners of the times. Among other 

things, he denied that the tombs and the bones 

of the martyrs were to be honoured with any sort 

of homage or worship; and therefore censured 

the pilgrimages that were made to places that 
_were reputed holy. He turned into derision the 
prodigies which were said to be wrought in the 

temples consecrated to martyrs, and condemned 

E2 the 


_ ft] Augustin complains of this in his famous epistle to Ja- 
- muanus, No. 119. 
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cent. the custom of performing vigils in them. He 


Vv. 
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asserted, and indeed with reason, that the'custom 
of burning tapers at the tombs of the martyrs in 
broad ‘day, was imprudently borrowed from the 
ancient superstition of the Pagans. He maintain- 
ed, moreover, that prayers addressed to departed 
saints were void of all efficacy; and treated with 
contempt fasting and mortifications, the celibac 

of the clergy, and the variots austerities of th 

monastic life. And, finally, he affirmed, that the 


-’ c6riduct of those who, distributing their substance 


Disputes a- 
bout Ori- 


among the indigent, submitted to the hardships 
of ‘a voluntary poverty, or sent a part of t 
treasures to Jerusalem for devout purposes, had 
nothing in it acceptable to the Deity. "" ~ eal 
There were among the Gallic and Spanish -bi- 
shops several that relished the opinions'of Vigi- 
lantius: But Jerome, the great monk of the age, 
assailed this bold reformer of religion with such 
bitterness and fury, that the honest presbyter 
soon found that nothing but his silence could pre- 
serve his life from the intemperate rage of bigo- 


try and superstition. ‘This project then of reform: — 


ing the corruptions, which a fanatical and gu- 
perstitious zeal had introduced into the church, 
was choked in its birth[w]. And the name 

good Vigilantius remains still in the ist of here- 
tics, which is acknowledged as authentic by those 
who, without any regard to their own judgment, 
or the declarations of scripture, followed ori 
the decisions of antiquity. ee 

_ XV. The controversies, which had been raised 
in Egypt, concerning Origen and his doctrine, 


towards the conclusion of the preceding century, — 
“veré now renewed at Constantinople, andcarried on — 


without either decency or prudence. The Nitrian 


“en monks, 


[w] Bayle’s Dictionary, at thearticle Vigzlantius. Barbeyrac, 
Dela Morale des Peres, p. 252.. Gerhar. Jo. Vossius, Thesjbus 
“Historico-Theolowicis, p. 170. “Histoire Litterdire de la France, 
tom. il. p. 57. ie kl HY 
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monks, banished from Egypt,onaccountof their at- cenr. 
tachment to Origen, took refuge at Constaniinople, 
and were treated by John Chrysostom, the bishop 
of that city, with clemency and benignity.. This 
no sooner came to the knowledge of Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, than he formed a perfidi- 
ous project against the eloquent prelate ; and sent 
the famous Epiphanius, with several other bi- 
shops, to Constantinople, to compass his fall, and 
deprive him of his episcopal dignity. No time 
could be more favourable for the execution of this 
project than that in which it was formed; for 
Chrysostom, by his austerity, and his vehement 
declamations against the vices of the people, and 
the corrupt manners of the ladies of the court, 
had incurred the displeasure of many, and had 
also excited, in a more particular manner, the 
resentment and indignation of the empress Eu- 
doxia, wife of Arcadius. ‘This violent princess 
sent for Theophilus and the Egyptian bishops, 
who, pursuant to her orders, repaired to Consianti- 
nople; and having called a council, inquired in- 
to the religious sentiments of Chrysostom, and 
examined his morals, and the whole course of his 
conduct and conversation, with the utmost seve- 
rity. This council, which was held in the su. 
burbs of Chalcedon, in the year 403, with Theophi- 
lus at its ‘head, declared Chrysostom unworthy 
of his high rank in the church, on account of the 
favourable manner in which he stood disposed 
towards Origen and his followers; and, in con- 
sequence of this decree, condemned him to ba- 
_nishment, The people of Constantinople, who 
were tenderly attached to their pious and worthy 
bishop, rose in a tumultuous manner, and pre- 
vented the execution of this unrighteous sen- 
tence [w]. When this tumult was entirely hush- 
i bu ; ed, 
- 4@P [w] This is not quite exact: For it appears, by the 

Es. is accounts 
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ed, the same unrelenting judges, in order to sa~ 
tisfy their vindictive rage and that of Eudoxia, 
renewed their sentence, the year following, under: 
another pretext [2], and with more success; for 
the pious Chrysostom, yielding to the redoubled. 
efforts of his enemies, was banished to Cucusus, a 
city of Cilicia, where he died about three years 
after [ 7]. aL eaypdpapch: 4:03 
The exile of this illustrious man was followed 
by a terrible sedition of the Johannists (so his vo- 
taries were called), which was calmed, though with 
much difficulty, by the edicts of Aarcadius [2]. It 
is beyond all doubt, that the proceedings against 
Chrysostom were cruel and unjust; in this how-. 
ever he was to blame, that he assumed the autho- 
rity and rank, which had been granted by the ' 
council of Constantinople to the bishops of that: 
imperial city, and set himself up asa judge of the 
controversy between Theophilus and the Egyptian 
monks, which the Alexandrian prelate could not; 
behold without the utmost impatience>and re~ 
sentment. These monks, when they lost their 
protector, were restored to the favour of Theo- 
philus; but the faction of the Origenists pe 
- mued: 


accounts of the best Historians, that this sentence was really 
executed, and that the emperor confirmed the decree of this first 
synod, by banishing Chrysostom into Bithynia, or, as others al. 
lege, by ordering him to retire to the country. A violent earth- 
quake and a terrible shower of hail, which were looked upon by 
the multitude as judgments occasioned by the unrighteous per- 
secution of their pious bishop, alarmed-the court, and engaged, 
them to recal Chrysostom to his office. = = 5s 

(ce [x] This new pertext was the indecent manner, in which 
Chrysostom is said to have declaimed against Endoxia, on ac. 
count of her having erected her statue in silver near the church. 

[ y] See Tillemont and Hermant, who have both written the 
life of Chrysostom ; as also Bayle’s Digtionory, in English, at 
thearticle Acacius. Pht: 

[z] See Cyrilli vite Sabe in Cotelerii Monument. Eccles. 
Grae. tom. ii. p. 274. Jos, Sim. Asseman. Biblioth: Oriental. 
Vatican. tom. ii. p. 31. : a 
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nued; notwithstanding allthis, to flourish in cEnr. 
Egypt, Syria, and the adjacent countries, and held | °. ., 
. their chief residence at Jerusalem, ' ores 


‘CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. 


J, PYNO enumerate the rites and institutions that Ceremonies 
yu were added, in this century, to the Chris- rit lied 
tian worship, would require a volume of a consi- 
derable size. The acts of councils, and the re- 
cords left us by the most celebrated ancient wri- 
ters, are the sources from whence the curious may 

- draw’ a satisfactory and particular account of this 

matter ; and to these we refer such as are desirous 

of something more than'a general view of the 

subject under consideration. Several of these an- 

cient writers, uncorrupted by the contagious ex- 

amples of the times in which they lived, have in- 

genuously acknowleged, that true piety and -vir- 

tue were smothered, as it were, under that enor- 

mous burthen. of ceremonies under which they lay 

groaning in this century, This evil was owing, 

partly to the ignorance and dishonesty of the 

clergy, partly to the calamities of the times, which 

were extremely unfavourable to the pursuit of © 

knowledge, and to the culture of the mind; and ~ 

partly, indeed, to the natural depravity of im- 

perfect mortals, who are much more disposed to 

worship with the eye than with the heart, and are 

more ready to offer to the Deity the laborious 
pomp of .an outward service, than the nobler, 

yet simple oblations of pious dispositions and holy 

affections. "A general 

Il. Divine worship was now daily rising from view of the 
one degree of pomp to another, and degenerating 2°" sits 
E4 
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more and mofe into a gaudy spectacle, only pros 
per to attract the stupid admiration of a gazin 
populace. The. sacerdotal garments were embel- 
lished with a variety of ornaments, with a view 
to excite in the minds of the multitude a greater 
veneration for the sacred order. New acts of de- 
votion were also celebrated. In Gaul, particu. 
larly, the solemn prayers and supplications, which 
usually precede the anniversary of Christ’s as- 
sension, were now instituted for the first time [@] 
In other places, perpetual acclamations Of praise 
to God were performed both night and day by 
singers who succeeded éach other, so as that the 
service suffered no interruption [];.as if the Sus 
preme being took pleasure in such noisy and tur- 
bulent shouting, or received any gratification 
from the blandishments of men. The riches 
and magnificence of the churches exceeded all 
bounds [c]. They were also adorned with costly 
images, among which, in consequence of the 
Nestorian controversy, that of the Virgin Mary, 
holding the child Jesus in her arms, obtained the 
first and principal place. The altars, and the 
chests in which the relics were preserved, were 
in most places made of solid silver. And from 
this we may easily imagine the splendor and ex- 
penses that were lavished upon the other utensils 
which were employed in the service of the church, 
Ill. On the other hand, the agapa@, or feast 
of charity, were now suppressed on account 
the abuses to which they gave occasion, amidst 
the daily decline of that piety and virtue, which 
ets rendered 


[a] See Sidonius Apollinaris, Episty lib. wepist, xvis lib 
vi. epist. i. ; as also Martene Thesaurus Anecdotorum, tom. Vs 
p- 47. . 

i Gervais, Histoire de Suger, tom. i. p. 23. _ on 
mae See Zacharias of Mitylene, De opificio Mundi, p: 165. 
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rendered. these’ meetings useful and edifying in the CENT. 


primitive ages.» panne anual he 
*. A new>method also of proceeding with peni- 


grievous offenders, who had formerly been obliged 
to confess their guilt in the face of the con- 
gregation, were now delivered from this. mortify- 
ing penalty, and obtained, from Leo the Great, 
a permission to confess their crimes privately to a 
priest appointed for that purpose. By this change 
of the ancient discipline, one of the greatest re. 
straints upon licentiousness, and the only remain- 
ing barrier of chastity, was entirely removed, 
and the actions of Christians were subject to 
no- other scrutiny than that of the clergy; a 
change, which was frequently convenient for the 
_ sinner, and also advantageous in many respects to 
he sacred order. ant rey 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the dissensions and heresies that troubled 
the church during this century. i 


PART If. 


tents was introduced into the Latin church. For pou; 


tents. 


I. (\EVERAL of those sects, which had divided Ancienthe- 


the church in the preceding ages, renewed 
their efforts at this time, to propagate their re- 
spective opinions, and introduced new tumults 
and animosities among the Christians. We shall 
say nothing of the Novatians, Martionites, and 
Manicheans, those inauspicious and fatal names 
that disgrace the earlier annals of the church. 
though it is evident, that.as yet their sects sub- 
sisted, and were even numerous in many places, 
We shall confine ourselves to an account of the 
Donatists and Arians, who were the pests of the 


preceding century. 
hi ath pyaanes bse set The 


resies ree 
vived, 
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cENT. . The Donatists had hitherto maintained ‘them- 

a mes selves with a successful obstinacy, and their affairs 

Zz ; were in a good state. But, about the ginning of — 
‘The Dona this century, the face of things changed much to 

tists, their disadvantage, by the means of St. Augustin, 

- bishop of Hippo. The Catholic’ bishops of 

Africa, animated by the exhortations, and con- 

ducted by the counsels of this zealous prelate, 

exerted themselves with the utmost vigour in the 

destruction of this seditious sect, whom they just- — 

ly looked upon, not only as troublesome to the 

church by their obstinacy, but also asa nuisance 

to the state by the brutal soldiery [d] which they 

employed in their cause. Accordingly deputies 

were sent in the year 404, from the council:of 

Carthage, to the emperor Honorius, to request, 

that the laws enacted against heretics, by the pre- 

ceding emperors, might have force against thé 

Donatists, who denied that they belonged to the 

heretical tribe ; and also to desire, that bounds 

might be set to the barbarous fury of the Circum- 

celliones. The first step that the emperor took, 

in consequence of this request, was to impose a 

fine upon all the Donatists, who refused to return” 

into the bosom of the church, and to send their 

bishops and doctors into banishment. The yeat 

following, new laws, ‘much feverer than the for- 

mer, were enacted againft this rebellious fect; 

under the title of Acts of uniformity.. And as the 

magiftrates. were remiss in the execution of them, 

the council of Carthage, in the year 407, sent a 

second time deputies to the emperor, to desire 

that certain persons might be appointed to execute 

these edicts with vigour and impartiality, and their 

request was granted. » 3 

II. The faction of the Donatists, though much 

broke by these repeated shocks, was yet far from 

193 gy. being. . 


[@] The Circumcelliones alyeady mentioned, 
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being totally extinguished. It’ recovered a part cENT. 
of its strength in the year 408, after Stilichohad | Y- 
been put: to death by the order of Honorius, 7) 
and gained a still further accession of vigour the = 
year following, in which the emperor published a 
law in favour of liberty of conscience, and pro- 
- hibited all compulsion in matters of religion. 
‘This law, however, was not of long duration. 
It was abrogated at the earnest -and repeated so- 
— licitations of the council, which was held at Car- 
thage in the year 410; and Marcellinus the tri- 
bune was sent by Honorius into Africa, with full 
power to bring to a conclusion this tedious and 
unhappy contest. Marcellinus, therefore, held 
at Carthage, in the year 411, a solemn conference, 
in which he examined the cause with much atten- 
tion, heard the contending parties during the 
space of three days, and, at length, pronounced 
sentence in favour of the Catholics [e]. The Ca. 
tholic bishops, who were present at this confer- 
ence, were 286 in number; and those of the 
Donatists 279. The latter, upon their defeat, 
appealed to the emperor, but without effect. The 
glory of their defeat was due to Augustin, who 
bore the principal part in this controversy, and 

. who, 


[e] See Franc. Balduin, Hist. Collationis Carthag. in Op» 
tat. Milev. Pinian. p. 337. It is proper to observe here 
that this meeting, held by Marcellinus is very improperly 
termed a confirence (collatio). For there was ne dispute cars 
ried on at this meeting, between the Catholics and the Dona- 
tists ; nor did any of the parties endeavour to gain or defeat 
the other by superiority of argument. This conference, then, 
was properly a judicial trial, in which Marcellinus was, by the 
Emperor, appointed judge, or arbiter, of this religious contro- 
versy, and accordingly pronounced sentence after a proper 
‘ hearing of the cause. It appears, therefore, from this event, 
that the notion of a supreme spiritual judge of controversy, 
and ruler of the church appointed by Christ, had not as yet 
entered into any one’s head; since we see the African bishops 
theriselves appealing to the emperor in the present religious 
question, 
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cent, who, indeed, by his writings, councilsyand ad« — 
Vv.  monitions, governed almost the whole African — 
church, and also the principal and most illustrious 
heads. of that extensive province. . ety 
. IML By this conference, the party of the Do- 
natists was greatly weakened ; nor couldthey ever 
get the better of this terrible shock, though the 
face of affairs changed afterwards ina manner that 
was proper to revive their hopes. ‘The greatest 
part of them, through the fear of punishment, sub- 
mitted to the emperor’s decree, and returned 
into the bosom of the church; while the severest 
penalties were inflicted upon those who remained 
obstinate, and persisted in their rebellion. Fines, 
banishment, confiscation of goods, were the or- 
dinary punishments of the obstinate Donatists ; 
and even the pain of death was inflicted upon such 
as surpassed the rest in perverseness, and were the 
seditious ringleaders of that stubborn faction. 
Some ayoided these penalties by flight, others by 
concealing themselves, and some were'so despe- 
rate as to seek deliverance by self-murder, to 
which the Donatists had a shocking propensity. 
In the mean time, the Circumcelliones used more 
violent methods of warding off the execution of 
the sentence that was pronounced against their 
sect; for they ran up and down through the pro. 
vince of Africa in the most outrageous manner, 
committing acts of cruelty every where, and de. 
fending themselves by force of arms. _ 
_-The Donatists, indeed, recovered afterwards 
their former liberty and tranquillity by the suc- 
cour and protection they received from the Van- 
dals, who invaded Africa, with Genseric at their 
head, in the year 427, and took this province out 
of the hands of the Romans. The wound, how- 
ever, that this sect had received from’ the vigor- 
ous execution of the imperial laws, was so deep, 


that though they began to revive and oomren 
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"the assistance of the Vandals, yet they could never CENT. 
‘arrive at their former strength and lustre. aie 
‘IV. The Arians, oppressed ‘and persecuted ‘by WAxy 
the imperial edicts, took refuge among those Thestate of 
fierce and savage nations, who’ were gradually the Arians 
‘overturning the western empire, and found among 
the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, Vandals, and Burgun- 
dians, a fixed residence and-a peaceful retreat. 
And as their security animated their courage, they 
treated the Catholics with the same violence which 
the latter had employed against. them and other 
heretics; and they persecuted and vexed in va- 
rious ways such as professed their adherence to 
the Nicene doctrines. The Vandals, who reign- 
- edin Africa, surpassed all the other savage na- 
tions in barbarity and injustice towards the Catho- 
jics, The kings of this fierce people, particularly 
Gensetic, and Huneric his son, pulled down the 
‘churches of those Christians who acknowledged 
the divinity of Christ, sent their bishops into 
exile, and maimed and tormented in various ways 
’ such as were nobly firm and inflexible in the pro- 
fession of their faith [ f]. They however declared, 
that, in using these severe and violent methods, 
they were authorized by the example of the em- 
perors, who had enacted laws of the same rigor- 
‘ous nature against the Donatists, the Arians, and 
other sects who differed in opinion from the Chris 
tians of Constantinople [ g'|. 
We must not here omit mentioning the stu- 
pendous miracle, which is said to have been 
wrought during these persecutions in Africa, and 
by which the Supreme Being is supposed to have 
declared his displeasure against the Arians, and 
. it his 
Lf] See Victor Vitens. lib. iii. De perseguutione Vandalica, 
‘which Theod. Ruinart published at Paris in the year 1694, in 
‘Svo, with his History, of the same persecution. ae 
” [[e'] See the edict of Huneric, in the history of Victor men« 
‘tioned in the preceding note, jib. iv. cap. iis p. 64, = ™ 
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his favour towards their adversaries. This mi- 
racle consisted in enabling those Catholics, whose 
tongues had been cut out by the Arian tyrant 
Huneric, to speak distinctly, and to proclaim 
aloud the divine majesty of the Saviour of the 
world. This remarkable fact can scarcely be de- 


‘nied, since it is supported by the testimony of 


the most credible and respectable witnesses [/] ; 
but 


cr [hk] These witnesses, who had themselves ocular de- 
monstration of the fact, were Victor of Utica, Aineas of Gaza, 
(who examined the mouths of the persons in question, and 
found that their tongues were entirely rooted out ) Procopius, 
Marcellinus the count, and the emperor Justinian, Upon 
the authority of such respectable testimonies, the learned 


*Abbadie formed a laboured and dextrous defence of the mira- 


culous nature of this extraordinary fact, in his work intitled, 
LaTriomphe de la Providence, &c. vol. iii, p. 255. &c. where 
all the fire of his zeal, and all the subtilty of his logic, seem 
to have been exhausted. Dr. Berryman, in his Historical 
Account of the Trinitarian controversy 3 as also in his sermons 
preached at Lady Moyer’s Lectures, in the year 1725, and 
Dr. Chapman, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, have maintained the 
same hypothesis. To the former, an answer was published 
by an anonymous writer, under the following title: « An En- 


‘quiry into the Miracle said to have been wrought in the fifth 


century, upon some orthodox Christians, in favour of the ; 
Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. in a letter to a Friend.” We 
may venture to say, that this answer is utterly unsatisfactory. 
The author of it, after having laboured to myalidate the tes- 


‘timony alleged in favour of the fact, seems himself scarcel 


convinced by his own arguments; for he acknowledges a 
last the possibility of the event, but persits in denying the © 
miracle, and supposes, that the cruel operation was'so imper- 
fectly performed. upon these confessors, as to leave in some of ° 
them such a share of that organ, as was sufficient for the use 
of speech. Dr. Middleton (to whom some have attributed 
the forementioned Answer) maintains the same hypothesis, in 


his Free Inguiry into the Miraculous Powers, &c. supposing — 


that the tongues of the persons in question were not entirely — 
rooted out, which he corroborates by the following” consider- — 
ation that two of the sufferers are said to have utterlylost — 


‘the faculty of speaking. For though this be ascribed to a pe- 
‘culiar judgment of God punishing the immoralities of which 


they were afterwards guilty, yet this appears to the Doctor, fo 


‘be a forced and improbable solution of the matter, who imagines 
s | 
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but whether it is to be attributed to a super- 
natural and miraculous power, is a matter not 
so 


he solves it better by supposing that they had not been deprived 
of their entire tongues. He goes yet further, and produces 
two cases from the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, which prove, in his opinion, ** That this pretended mi- 
«* racle owed its whole credit to our ignorance of the powers 
“ of nature.”? The first is, that of ‘a girl born without a 
tongue, who yet talked as easily and distinctly, as if she had 
enjoyed the full benefit of that organ ;” and the second, that, 
of “a boy, who, .at the age of eight or nine years, lost his 
» tongue by a gangrene, or ulcer, and yet retained the faculty of 
speaking.” See Middleton’s Free Jnguiry, &c. p. 183, 184. 
. Thisreasoning ofthe sceptical doctor of divinity appeared su- 
erficial and unsatisfactory to the judicious Mr. Dodwell, who 

saying nothing about the case of the two Trinitarians who re- 
mained dumb, after their tongues were cut out, and whose 
dumbness is but indifferently accounted for by theirimmorality, 
since gifts have been often possessed without graces ) confines him- 
self to the consideration of the two parallel facts drawn from 
the Academical Memoirs already mentioned. To shew that 
these facts prove little or nothing against the miracles in ques- 
tion, he justly observes, that though in one or two particular 
cases, a mouth may be so singularly formed as to utter articu- 
late sounds, without the usual instrument of speech (some ex- 
crescence probably supplying the defect), yet it cannot be any. 
thing less than miraculous, that this should happen to a consi- 
derable number of persons, whose tongues were cut out to pre- 
vent their preaching a discountenanced doctrine. To deny the 
miracle in question, we must maintain, that it is as easy to speak 
without tongue, as with it.- See Mr. Dodwell’s Free dnswer 
to Dr, Middleton’s Free Inquiry, &c. p. 96,97. &c. 

Mr. Toll, whodefended Middleton’s hypothesis, has proposed 
an objection, 2 priori, as it may be justly called, against the 
truth of this miracle. He observes that the occasion on which 
it was wrought was not of sufficient consequence or necessity to 
require a divine interposition ; for it was not wrought to convert 
infidels to Christianity, but to bring over the followers of Arius 
to the Athanasian faith ; it was wrought, in a word, for the ex- 
plication of a doctrine, which both sides allowed to be founded 
in the New Testament. Now, as the Holy Scriptures are a 
revelation of the will of God, «it seems (says Mr. Toll) to 
** cast a reflection on his wisdom, as if he did things by halves, 
‘*to suppose it necessary for him to work miracles, in order to 
§* ascertain the sense of those scriptures. This (continues he) 
‘would be. multiplying miracles .to an infinite degree art 

sides, 
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cenr. so easily decided, and which admits of much dis- 
gave, Pute Fe} fa ks ay 
PART Il. ) 


WA « sides, it would destroy the universal truth of that proposition 
_ from which we cannot depart, namely, That the ures are 
« sufficiently plain in all things necessary to salvation.”* See Mr.’ 
Toll’s Defence of Dr.Middleton’s Free Inquiryagainst Mr. Dod 
well’s Free‘answer, p. 81, 82. To this specious objection Mr. 
Dodwell replies, that on the doctrine in dispute between the 
Arians and the Orthodox, depend the true notion, as well as’ 
the importance and reality of our salvation ; that the doctrines,’ 
duties and motives of Christianity are exalted or debased, as we’ 
émbrace the one or the other of those systems that on the divi-’ 
nity of Christ, the meritoriousness of the propitiation offered by 
him must entirely rest ; and that, therefore nooceasion of great~ 
er consequence can be assigned on which a ‘miracle might be 
expected. He adds, that the disputes which men have raised 


about certain doctrines, are no proof that ‘these doctrines are 
not plainly revealed in scripture, seein ‘this would prove 
that no truth is there sufficiently revealed, ‘because, at one 
time or other, they have been all disputed : and he ob- 
serves judiciously, that the expediency of interposing by 
miracles, is what we always are not competent judges “| 
since God only knows the times, seasons, ‘and occasions, 
in which it is proper to alter the usual course of nature, in 
order to maintain the truth, to support the oppressed, and to 
carry on the great purposes of his gospel kingdom. It is 
enough, that the present interposition be not incredible to re+ 
move Mr. Toll’s objection, without considering its partieular 
use, and the unexceptionable manner in which it is attested. 
See Mr. Dodwell’s Full and final reply to ‘Mr. Toll’s Defence, 
&e. p. 270, 271. rn oe 
"” ‘We must observe here that this latter objection and answer 
are merely hypothetical, 7. e. they draw their force only front 
the different opinions, which the ingenious Mr. Toll and his 
learned antagonist entertain concerning the im ortance of the — 
doctrine, in favour of which this pretended miracle is said to 
have been wrought. The grand question, whose decision a+ 
lone can finish this controversy, is, whether the tongues ofthese — 
African confessors were entirely rooted ont, or m0 5 ‘The case | 
of the two who remained dumb furnishesa shrewd presump’ on, 
that the cruel operation was not equally performed upon all. 
The immorality of these two, and the judgment ‘of God, { 
suspending with: respect to them the influence of the mis — 
racle, do not solve this difficulty entirely, sitice (as we ob- 
served above) many have been possessed of supernature ifts 
without graces ; and Christ tells us, that many have cast out 
devils in his name, whom at the last day-he will not acknow- 
dedge as his faithful servants. 
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_-V. A new sect, which was the ‘source of most cENT. 
fatal and deplorable divisions. in the Christian, Y" 
church, was formed by Nestorius, a Syrian bi- % 
shop of Constantinople, a disciple of the celebrated The rise of 
‘Theodore of Mopsuestia, and a man remarkable Nestorian- 
for his learning and eloquence, which were how-*™ 
ever, accompanied with much levity, and with 
intolerable arrogance. Before we enter into a 

- particular account of the doctrine of this sectary, 

it is proper to observe, that though, by the de- 

crees of former councils, it had been clearly and 
peremptorily determined, that Christ was, at the 

same time, true God and true man ; yet no coun- 

cil had hitherto decreed any thing concerning the 
manner and effect of this union of the two natures 

in the divine Saviour ; nor was this matter, as yet, 
become a subject either of inquiry or dispute 
among Christians. The consequence of this was, 

that, the Christian doctors expressed themselves 
differently concerning this mystery. Some used 

such forms of expression as seemed to widen the 
difference between the Son of God and the son of 

man, and thus to divide the nature of Christ into . 

two distinct persons. Others, on the contrary, 
seemed to confound too much the Son of God with 

the son of man ; and to suppose the nature of 
Christ composed of his divinity and humanity 
blended together into one. 

’ The heresy of Apollinaris had given occasion 

to these different ways of speaking. For he main- 

tained that the man Christ was not endowed 

with a human:soul, but with the divine nature, 

which was substituted in its place, and performed 

its functions ; and this doctrine manifestly sup- 

posed a confusion of the two natures in the Mes- 

siah. The Syrian doctors, therefore, that they 

- VOL Il. F might 

. [7] See Ruinarti Histor. Persequut. Vandal. part II. cap. 


vi: 482. See Bibliotheque Britiannique, tom. iii. part Il. p, 
339. tom. v. part I. p. 171. 
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cENT. might avoid the errors of Apollinaris, and ex- — 
pany n,Clude his followers from the communion of the — 
Ant ™ church, were careful in establishing an accurate — 

distinction between the divine and the human na- — 

ture in the Son of God; and for this purpose they — 

used such forms of expression as seemed to favour — 
the notion of Christ’s being composed of two dis. — 
tinct persons. ‘The manner of speaking, adopted — 
by the Alexandrians and Egyptians, hada different — 
tendency, and seemed to countenance the doctrine — 
of Apollinaris, and by a confusion of the two nas — 
tures, to blend them into one. Nestorius, who — 
was a Syrian, and had adopted the sentiments of 
the doctors of his nation, was a violent enemy to — 
all the sects, but to none so much as to the Apol- — 
linarian faction, after whose ruin he breathed with — 
an ardent and an inextinguishable zeal. He there- — 
fore discoursed concerning the two natures in — 
Christ after the Syrian manner, and commanded — 
his disciples to distinguish carefully between the ~ 
actions and perceptions [k’] of the Son of God, and . 
those of the Son of man{7]. AIL aad 

The occa- VI. The occasion of this disagreeable contro- . 
tion of the versy was furnished by the Presbyter Anastasius, — 
controver- @ friend of Nestorius. ‘This presbyter, in a_ 
oe: public discourse, delivered A.D, 428, declaimed — 
warmly 


cr [k] The original word perpessio, which signifies properly 
suffering or passion, we have here translated by the general term — 
perception, because suffering or passion, cannot be in any sense, — 
_ attributed to the divine nature. at 
[7] The Jesuit Doucin published at Paris, A. D. 1716, 4 
History of Nestorianism : but it is such ahistory as might be ex- 
pected from. a writer, who was obliged, by his profession, to 
place the arrogant Cyril among the saints, and Nestorius among” 
the heretics. The ancient writers, on both sides of this con- 
troversy, are mentioned by Jo. Franc. Buddeus, in his /sagoge 
in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1084. The accounts given of this dis-_ 
pute by the Oriental writers, are collectedby Euseb. Renaudot.— 
in his Historia Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 108. and by Jos. Sim. 
Assemannus, in his Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part IL. | 


~- 
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warily against the title of otis, or mother of CENT. 
God, which was now more frequently attributed . ¥. 
to the Virgin Mary, in the controversy against U~2 
the Arians, than it had formerly been, and was a 
favourite term with the followers of Apollinaris. 

He, at the same time, gave it as his opinion, 

that the Holy Virgin was rather to be called 
Kersixor, i, e. mother of Christ, since the Deity 

can neither be born nor die, and, of consequence, 

the Son of man alone could derive his birth from 

an earthly parent. Nestorius, applauded these 
sentiments, and explained and defended them in 
several discourses [m ]. But both he and his friend 
Anastasius were keenly opposed by certain monks 

at Constantinople, who maintained that the son of ~ 
Mary was God incarnate, and excited the zeal and 

fury of the populace to maintain this doctrine 
against Nestorius. Notwithstanding all this, the 
discourses of the latter were extremely well re- 
ceived in many places, and had the majority on 

their side. The Egyptian monks had no sooner 
perused them, than they were persuaded, by the 
weight of the arguments they contained, to em- 

brace the opinions of Nestorius, and accordingly 
ceased to call the Blessed Virgin the mother of 

God, 


VIL. The Prelate, who ruled the see of Alez- Nestorius 
andria, at this time, was Cyril, a man of “Tecieechicn 
haughty, turbulent, and imperious temper, and ly anathe- 
painfully jealous of the rising power and autho- cacearmeld 
_ Fity of the bishop of Constantinople. As soon as 
this controversy came to his knowledge, he cen- 

_ gured the Egyptian monks and Nestorius; and, 
finding the latter little disposed to submit to his 
 eensure, he proceeded to violent measures, took 
counsel with Celestine, bishop of Reme, whom 
FQ he 

[=] See Harduini Concjlia. tom. i. p. 2109. See also Jos. 
ag ssemanus, Biblioth. Orient. Vatiean. tom. iii part If. 
p- 199, 
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cent. he had engaged on his side, assembled a council 
8 i Be Alexandria, A. D. 430, and hurled no Jess than 
gh ‘twelve anathemas at the head. of Nestorius. -, The 
™ thunderstruck prelate did not sink under this vio- _ 
lent shock; ‘but, seeing himself unjustly accused. 
of derogating from the majesty © Christ, he re- 
torted the same accusation upon his adversary, 
charged him with the Apollinarian heresy, with 
confounding the two natures in Christ, and load- 
ed Cyril with as many anathemas as he had re- 
ceived from him. This unhappy contest between 
twobishops of the firstorder, proceededratherfrom 
corrupt motives of jealousy and ambition, than 
from a sincere and disinterested zeal forthe truth, — 
and was the source of evils, and. calamities without 
number. . are Mi 
The coun-, VIII. When the spirits. were so exasperated on 
citofEphe- hoth sides, by reciprocal excommunications and 
polemic writings, that there was mo prospect of 
an amicable issue to this unintelligible contro- 
versy, Theodosius the younger -called a council 
at Ephesus, A. D. 431, which was the third general 
councilin the annals of the church. _ In this coun- 
cil Cyril presided, though he was the party con- 
cerned, and the avowed enemy of Nestorius; 
and he proposed examining and determining the 
matter in debate before John of Antioch and the 
other eastern bishops arrived. | Nestorius ob- — 
jected against this proceeding, as. irregular and | 
unjust, but-his- remonstrances being without — 
effect, he refused to comply with the summons — 
which called him to appear before the council. — 
Cyril, on the other hand,. pushing on matters — 
with a lawless violence, Nestorius was judged — 
without being heard ; and, during the.absence of — 
a great number of tl se bishops who belonged to — 
the council, he was compared with the traitor — 
_ Judas, charged with blasphemy against the di. 
Vine majesty, deprived of his episcopal. dignity, | 
Bes. . ‘an 
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and sent into exile, where he finished his days[ 7]. 
The transactions of this council will appear to the 
candid and equitable reader in the most unfa- 
vourable light, as full of low artifice, contrary to 
all the rules of justice, and even destitute of the 
least air of common decency. The doctrine, 
however, that was established in it concerning 
Christ, was that which has been always acknow- 
ledged and adopted by the majority of Christians, 
viz. “ That Christ was one divine person, in whom 
“ two natures were most closely and intimately 
* united, but without being mixed or confounded 
* together.” | . Y 
IX, Nestorius, among other accusations of 
less moment, was charged with dividing the na- 
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The judg- 


ment which 


the impar- 


ture of Christ into two distinct persons, and with tial will 


having maintained, that the divine nature was 
superadded to the human nature of Jesus, after it 
was formed, and was no more than an auxiliary 
support to the man Christ, through the whole 
of his life. Nestorious denied this charge even 
to the last, and solemnly professed his entire dis- 
approbation of this doctrine [0]. Nor indeed 
' . was 


. [n] Those that desire a more ample account of this council, 
may consult the Variorum Patrum Epistole ad Concilium Ephe- 
sinum pertinentes, published at Louvain in the year 1682, from 
some Vatican and other manuscripts, by Christian Lupus. 
Nestorius, in-consequence of the sentence pronounced against 
him in this council, was first banished to Petra in Arabia, and 
afterwards to Qasis, a solitary place in the deserts of Egypt, 
where he died in the year 435. . The accounts given of his 
tragical death by Evagrius, in his Eccl. Hist. lib. i. cap. vii. 
and by Theodorus the reader, Hist. Eccl..lib. ii. p. 565. are. 
entirely fabulous. gp Dr. Mosheim’s account of the time of 
Nestorius’ death is perhaps unexact ; for it appears that Nes- 
torius was at Oas?s, when Socrates wrote, that is, A. D. 439.. 
See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. xxxiv. 

[oe] See Garnier’s edition of the works of Marius Mer- 


form con- 
cerning 
this contro- 
versy. 


cator, tom. ii. p. 286. See also the fragments of those letters ~ 


which Nestorius wrote some time before his death which are to 
F 3 be 
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his writings, but was only charged upon him by 
his iniquitous adversaries, as a Consequence 
from some incautious and ambiguous terms he 
used, and particularly from his refusing to call 
the Virgin Mary the mother of neat oy Hence — 
many, nay; the greatest part of writers, both an. 
cient and modern, after a thorough examination 
of this matter, have positively concluded, that the 
opinions of Nestorius, and of the council which 
condemned them, were the satne in effect ; that — 
their difference was in words only, and that.the 
whole blame of this unhappy controvefsy was tO — 
be charged upon the turbulent spirit of Cyril, and — 
his aversion toNestorius(g} 
This judgment may be i upon the ho | 
put it is, however, true, that Nestorius commi : 
two faults in the — of this controversy. The | 
first was, his giving offence to m istians by | 
aes ny abrowating 


rt ’ 


EE ee 


-_s - 


be fauad in Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. Patitan. tom. 
if. p. 40, 41. Mig papi ar eibestny 


7 fj wi ee eee * . 
«er [ p] It is remarkable, that Cyril would not hear the exe _ 
planations which Nestorius offered to give of his doctrine. Nay; 


_ the latter offered to grant the title of Mother of: God to the Vir. 


gin Mary, provided that nothing else was thereby meant, but — 
that the man born of her was united tothe divimty. See Socrat. 
lib. Vil, Cap. xxxiv. Arepandyvae 4 

Fg] Luther was the first of the modern writers who thought 
thus. And he inveighed against Cyril, with the greatest bit. 
terness, in his book De concilits, tom. viii. Opp. Altenb. p. 265; 
266, 273. See also Bayle’s Dictionary, at the articles Nesto- 
wius and Rodon. Christ. August Salig, De Butychianismo 
ante Eutychen, p. 200, Otto Frid. Schutzius, De vita Chytrai, 
lib. ii. cap. xxix. p. 190, 191. Jo. Voigt. Biblioth. Historia 
Heresiologice, tom. i. part III. p. 457. Paul. Ernest. Jablon+ 
sky, Exerc. de Nestorianismo, published at Berlin, A. D. 1720. 
Thesany. Epistolic. Crozianus, tom. i. p. 184, tom. iii. p. 175. 
La Vie de la Croze, par Jordan, p. 281, and mam ‘others. As 
to the faults that have been laid to the charge of Nestorius they 
are collected by Asseman. in his Bidlioth, Orient. Vatican. tome 
ui. part II. p. 210, oon iyo 
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abrogating a trite and innocent term [7]; and cent. 
the second, his presumptuously attempting to | ¥ 
explain, by uncouth comparisons and improper gh a4 
expressions, a mystery which infinitely surpasses ~ 
the extent of our imperfect reason. If to these 
defects we add the despotic spirit, and the exces- 
sive warmth of this persecuted prelate, it will be 
difficult to decide who is most to be blamed, as 
the principal fomenter of this violent contest, 
Cyril or Nestorius [s}. 
“"X. The council of Ephesus, instead of healing The pro- 
these divisions, did but inflame them more an tesa 
more, and almost destroyed all hope of restoring ism after 
concord and tranquillity in the church. John of SSso"ct 
Antioch, and the other eastern bishops, for whose ; 
arrival Cyril had refused to wait, met at Ephesus, 
and pronounced against him and Memnon, the 
bishop of that city, who was his creature, as se- 
vere a sentence as they had thundered against 
Nestorius. Hence arose a new and obstinate 
dissension between Cyril and the Orientals, with 
John the bishop of Antioch at their head. This 
flame was indeed somewhat abated, A. D. 433, 
after Cyril had received the Ariicles of faith drawn 
up by John, and abandoned certain phrases and 

F 4 expressions, 


cr [r] The title of Mother of God; applied to the Virgin 
Mary, is not perhaps so innocent as Dr. Mosheim takes it ta 
be. To the judicious and learned it can present no idea at all, 
and to the ignorant and unwary it may present the most absurd 
and monstrous notions, The inyention and use af such mystee 
rious terms, as have no place in Scripture, are undoubtedly per- 
Nicious to true religion. 

cP [s] There is no difficulty at all in deciding this question. 
Nestorius, though possessed of an arrogant and persecuting 
spirit in general, yet does not seem to deserye, in this particular 
ease, the reproaches that are due to Cyril, Anastasius, and 
not Nestorius, was the first who kindled the flame ; and Nes- 
torius was the suffering and persecuted party from the begin- 
ning of the controversy to hisdeath. His offers of accomma- 
dation were refused, his explanations were not read, his submis= 
sion was rejected, and he was condemned unheard. : 
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expressions, of which the litigious might make a 


pann w.Pernicious use. But the commotions, which 
nr arose from this fatal controversy, were more du- 


Barsumas, 
a zealous 

promoter 

of Nesto- 

Tianism. 


rable in the east [¢]. Nothing could oppose the 
progress of Nestorianism in those parts. The 


discipline and friends of the persecuted prelate — 


carried his doctrine through all the Oriental pro- 
vinces, and erected every where congregations 
which professed an invincible opposition to the 
decrees of the council of Ephesus. The Persians, 
among others, opposed Cyril in the most vigo- 
rous manner, maintained that Nestorius had 
been unjustly condemned at Ephesus, and charged 
Cyril with removing that distinction which sub- 
sists between the two natures in Christ. “But no- 
thing tended so much to propagate with rapidity 
the doctrine of Nestorius, as its being received 
in the famous school which had for a long time 
flourished at Edessa. For the doctors of this re- 
nowned academy not only instructed the youth in 
the Nestorian tenets, but translated from the Greek 
into the Syriac language the books of Nestorius, 
of his master Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and the 
writings also of Diodorus of Tarsus, and spread 
them abroad throughout Assyria and Persia[u}. 
XI. Of all the promoters of the Nestorian 
cause, there was none to whom it has such weighty 
obligations as to the famous Barsumas, who was 
ejected out of his place, in the school of Edessa, 
and created bishop of Nisibis, A.D. 435. This 
zealous prelate laboured. with incredible assiduity 
[#] See Christ. Aug. Salig, De Entychianismo ante Euuty- 
chem, p. 243. 
[w] See Jos Simon. Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. 


Vatican. tom. i. p. 351. tom. iii. part Il. p. 69. ‘This learn- 
ed author may be advantageously used to correct what Euse- — 


bius Renaud has said (in the second tome of his Lilurgie 


‘Orientdles, p. 99.) concerning the first rise of the Nestorian 


doctrine in the eastern provinces. See also the Eeclesiastica® 
History of Theodorus the rezder, book ui. ps 538. wre 
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and dexterity, from the year 440 to 485, tO pro- CENT. 
cure, for the Nestorians, a solid and permanent a 
settlement in Persia ; and he was vigorously se- yg 
conded in this undertaking by Maanes bishop of ; 
Ardascira. So remarkable was the success which 
crowned the labours of Barsumas, that his fame 
extended throughout the east ; and ‘the Nesto- 
rians, which still remain in Chaldea, Persia, As- 
syria, and the adjacent countries, consider him 
alone, arid not without reason, as their parent and 
founder. ‘This indefatigable ecclesiastic not only 
persuaded Pherozes, the Persian rnonarch, to ex- 
pel out of his dominions such Christians as had 
adopted the opinions of the Greeks, and to admit 
the Nestorians in their place, but he even enga- 
ged him to put the latter in possession of the 
principal seat of ecclesiastical authority in Persia, 
the see of Seleucia, which the Patriarch, or Ca- 
tholic of the Nestorians, has always filled even 
down to our time [w]. “The zeal and activity of 
Barsumas did not end here: he erected a famous 
school at Nisibis, from whence issued those Nesto- 
rian doctors, who, in this and the following cen- 
tury, spread abroad their tenets through Egypi, 
Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary and China[ x]. 

XII. The Nestorians, before their affairs were The divi 
thus happily settled, had been divided among etre 
themselves with respect to the method of explain: cess 


ing 


(cr [w] The bishop of Selewcia was, by the twenty-third 
- canon of the council of Nice, honoured with peculiar marks 
of ‘distinction, and among others with the title of Catholic. 
He was invested with the power of ordaining archbishops (a 
privilege which belonged tothe patriarchs alone), exalted above 
all the Grecian bishops, honoured as a patriarch, and in the 
cecumenical councils was the sixth in rank after the bishop. of 
Jerusalem. See Acta Concilii Niceni Arab. Alphons. isan 
lib. iii. can. xxiii. xxxiv. - 
{@] See, for an ample account of this matter, Jos. Sims 
: er Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom, ii. part 
. p- . - 
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ing their doctrine. Some maintained, that the 
manner in which the two natures were united in, 
Christ, was absolutely unknown; others, that 
the union of the divine nature with the man 
Jesus was only an union of will, operation, and 


‘ 


dignity[y]. ‘This dissension, however, entirely — 


ceased, when the Nestorians were gathered toge. 
ther into one religious community, and lived in 
tranquillity under their own ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and laws, Their doctrine, as it was then 
determined in several councils assembled at Se- 
leucia, amounts to what follows: “ That.in the 
“ Saviour of the world, there were wo persons, 
“ or imosdécus; of which the one was divime, even 
“the eternal Word; and the other, which was 
“ human, was the man Jesus; that these two per- 
<< sons had only one aspect[z]; that the union 
«< between the Son of God, and the Son of man 
<< was formed in the moment of the Virgin’s con- 
“ ception, and was never to be dissolved ; that it 
“ was not, however, an union of nature or of per, 


< son, but only of will and affection ; that Christ - 


‘‘ was, therefore, to be carefully distinguished 
“ from God, who dwelt in him as in his temple; 
“ and that Mary was to be called the mother of 
“ Christ, and not the mother of God.” 
_ The abettors of this doctrine hold Nestorius in 
the highest veneration, as a man of singular and 
eminent sanctity, and worthy to be had in per- 
petual remembrance: but they maintain, at the 
same time, that the doctrine he taught was pom 
©. 


* 


[y] Leontius Byzant. adversus Nestorian et Eutychian. p 


537. tom. i. Lection. Antiquar. Henr. Canisii. Jac. Basnag, 
Prolegomen. ad Canisium, tom. i. cap. ii. p. 19 

cr [] This is the only way I know of translating the word 
barsopa, which was the term used by Nestorius, and which 
the Greeks render by the term aedzwmos. The word person 
would have doue better in this unintelligible phrase, had it not 


been used immediately before ina different sense from that which. _ 


Nestorius would convey by the obscure term aspect. * 
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older than himself, and had been handed down cent. 
from the earliest times of the Christian church; he a 
and for this reason they absolutely refused the {°° " 
title of Nestorians. And, indeed, if'we examine  * ~ 
the matter attentively, we shall find, that Barsu- 

mas and his followers, instead of teaching their 
disciples precisely the doctrine of Nestorius, ra+ 

ther polished and improved his uncouth system 

to their own taste, and added to it several tenets 

of which the good man never dreamt. 

XIE. A violent aversion to the Nestorian errors The Euty- 
led many into the opposite extreme. This was Tniner 
the case with the famous Eutyches, abbot of a 
certain convent of monks at Constantinople, and 
founder of a sect, which was in direct opposition 

to that of Nestorius, yet equally prejudicial to 

the interests of the Christian church, by the pes- 
tilential discords and animosities it produced. 

The opinions of this new faction shot like light- 

ning through the east; and it acquired such 
strength in its progress, as to create much unea- 

siness, both to the Greeks and Nestorians, whose 

most vigorous efforts were not sufficient to pre- 

vent its rising to a high degree of credit and 
splendor. Eutyches began these troubles, A. D. 

448, when he was far advanced in years ; and to 

exert his utmost force and vehemence in opposing 

the progress of the Nestorian doctrine, he ex- 
pressed his sentiments concerning the person of 
Christ, in the very terms which the Egyptians 

made use of for that purpose, and taught, that a 

Christ there was but one nature, viz. that of the 
incarnate word [a]. Hence he was thought to 

eke deny 


[a] That Cyril expressed himself in this manner, and ap- 
pealed, for his justification in so doing, to the authority of 
Athanasius, is evident beyond all possibility of contray 
diction’: But it is uncertain whether or no this manner of ex- 
pression was adopted by Athanasius, since many are of opi+ 

if niony 
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deny the existence of the human nature in Christ, 
and was accused of this, by Eusebius of Doryleum, 
in the council that was assembled by Flavianus 
at Constantinople, probably this‘same year. By a 
decree of this council he was ordered to renounce 
the abovementioned opinion, which he obstinately- 


refused to do, and was, on this account, excom- 


-municated and deposed ; little disposed, how- 


‘The coun- 
cil, which 
was called 
Conventus 
Latronum, 


ever, to acquiesce in this sentence, he appealed to 
the decision of a general council. tt alt a) 
XIV. In consequence of this appeal, the em- 


————————————— a rll, 


peror Theodosius assembled an a@cumenical council — 


at Ephesus, A. D. 449, at the head of which he 
placed Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, the 
successor of Cyril, the faithful imitator of his 
arrogance and fury, and a declared enemy tothe 
bishop of Constantinople. Accordingly, by the 
influence and caballing of this turbulent manj 
matters were carried on in this council with the 
same want of equity and deceney that had disho< 
noured a former Ephesian council, and charac 
terised the proceedings of Cyril against Nesto- 


‘rius. For Dioscorus, in whose church a doctrine 


almost the same with that of the Eutychians was 
constantly taught confounded matters with such 
artifice and dexterity, that the doctrine of one in- 
carnate nature triumphed, and Eutyches was ac- 
quitted of the charge of error that had been 
brought against him. Flavianus, on the other 


hand, 


rf 
nion, that the book, in' which it is found, has been falsely 
attributed to him, See Mich. Le Quien Dissert. ii. in Dama 
senum, p. 31. Christ. Aug. Salig, De Eutychianismo ante 
Eutychen, p. 112. It appears by what we read in the Brblioth. 
Oriental. &c. of Assem. tom. i. p. 219, that the Syrians ex- 


pressed themselves in this manner before Eutyches, though ~ 


without designing thereby to broach any new doctrine, but 
rather without well knowing what they said. We stand yetin 
need of a solid and accurate history of the Eutychian troubles 5 
notwithstanding the labours of the learned Salig upon, that ' 
subject. : z 
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hand) was, by the order of this unrighteous coun- cenr. 
cil, publicly scourged in the most barbarous man- | ¥. 
ner, and banished to Epipas, a city of Lydia, ~, 
where soon after he ended his days [b]. The . 
Greeks called this Ephesian council, a band, or 
assembly of robbers, ctrodov xnaxpaciv,, tO signify that 
every thing was carried in it by fraud or vio- 
lence [c]. And many councils, indeed, both in 
this-and the following ages, are equally entitled to 
the same dishonourable appellation. | 

XV. The face of affairs soon changed, and The coun, 
assumed an aspect utterly unfavourable. to. the cedon ba 
party whom the Ephesian council had. rendered 
triumphant. Flavianus and his followers not 
only. engaged Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, 
in their interests (for the Roman pontiff, was the 
ordinary refuge of the oppressed and conquered 
party in this century), but also remonstrated to 
the emperor,.that a matter of such an arduous 
and important, nature required, in order to its 
decision, a council composed out.of the church 
universal. -Leo seconded this latter request, de- 
manded of Theodosius a general council, which 
no entreaties could persuade this emperor to 
evant. Upon his death, however, his successor 
Marcian consented. to Leo’s, demand, and call- 
ed in the year 451, the council of Chalcedon 
[d], which is reckoned the fourth general or 

cecumenical 


. [hu] See the Concilia Jo» Harduini, tom. 1. p. 82. Liberati 
Breviarium, cap. xii. p. ‘76. . Leonis M. Lpisé. xciti. p. 625. 
Nicephori Hist. Ecclestast. lib. xiv. cap. lxvii. p. 550, &c. 
0 [ce] Though Flavianus died soon after the council of 
_ Ephesus, of the bruises he had received from Dioscorus and the 
other bishops of his party in that horrid assembly, yet, before 
his death, he had appealed to Leo ; and this appeal, pursued by 
Leo, occasioned the council; in which Eutyches was con- 
demned, and the bloody Dioscorus deposed. 
(F [d]. This council was, by the emperor’s summons, first 
| assembled at Mice, but afterwards removed to Chalcedon ; that 
F > t e 
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cent. ecumenical council. The legates of Leo, who, in 
V. his famous letter to Flavianus, had already con- — 
ant" demned the Eutychian doctrine, presided in this — 
grand and crowded assembly. Dioscorus, wascon- — 
demned, deposed, and banished into Paphlagonia, — 

the acts of the council of Ephesus were annulled, — 

the episile of Leo received as a rule of faith fe]; — 

Eutyches, who had been already sent into banish- 

ment, and deprived of his sacerdotal dignity by — 

the emperor, was now condemned, though absent 5 — 
and the following doctrine, which is at this time 
almost generally received, was inculcated upon — 

Christians as the object of faith, viz.“ Thatin — 

“ Christ two distinct natures were united jn one — 

“ yerson, and that without any change, mixture, 

“ or confusion.” __ hd, cat 
Warmcon- XVI. The remedy applied by this council, to 
tests heal the wounds of a torn and divided church, 
council of proved really worse than the disease. For a gr 
Chalcedon. number of Oriental and Egyptian doctors,though — 

of various characters and different opinions in — 

other respects,*united in opposing, with the ut- — 
most vehemence, the council of Chalcedon and. 
the epistle of Leo, which it had adopted as a rule — 
of faith, and were unanimous in maintaining an ~ 
unity of nature, as well as of person, in Jesus 

Christ. Hence arose deplorable discords and — 

civil wars, whose fury and barbarity were carried © 

to — 


the emperor, who, on account of the irruption of the Hunns ~ 
into Zilyricum,. was unwilling to go far from Constantinople, — 
might assist at it in person. ; 
tr [e] This was the Letter which Leo had written to Fla- — 
vianus, after having been informed by him of what had passed 7 
in the council of Constantinople. In this epistle, Leo approves — 
of the decisions of that council, declares the doctrine of Euty= — 
ches heretical and impious, explains, with great appearance of — 
perspicuity, the doctrine of the Catholic church upon this 
lexed subject ; so that this letter was esteemed a masterpiece — 
oth of logic and eloquence, and was constantly read, during 
the Advent, in the western churches. ; 
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to the most excessive and incredible lengths. cewn 
Upon the death of the emperor Marcian, the | V 
populace assembled tumultuously in £gypt, mas- 
sacred Proterius, the successor of Dioscorus, and 
substituted in his place Timotheus #lurus, who © 
was a zealous defender of the Eutychian doc- 
trine of one incarnate nature in Christ. This 
latter, indeed, was deposed and banished by the 
emperor Leo; but, upon his death, was restored. 
by Basilicus both to his liberty and episcopal 
dignity. After the death of flurus, the de- 
fenders of the council of Chalcedon chose in his 
place, Timotheus, surnamed Salophaciolus, while 
the partisans of the Eutychian doctrine of the 
one nature, elected schismatically Peter Moggus 
to the same dignity. An edict of the emperor 
Zeno obliged the latter to yield. The triumph, 
however, of the Chalcedonians, on this occasion 
was but transitory; for, upon the death of 
Timotheus, John Talaia, whom they had cho- 
sen in his place, was removed by the same em- 
peror [jf]; and Moggus, or Mongus, by an 
imperial edict, and the favour of Acacius, bishop 
of Constantinople, was, in the year 482, raised to 
the see of Alexandria. 
XVII. The abbot Barsumas (whom the reader Contests in 
must be careful not to confound with Barsumas 977327 
of Nisibis, the famous promoter of the Nestorian 
doctrines) having been condemned by the coun- ~ 
cil of Chalcedon { g], brought the Eutychian _opi- 
nions into Syria, and, by the ministry of his diss 
ciple 
{f] See Liberati Breviarium, cap. xvi, xvii, xviii. Evagr. 
Hist. Eccles. Vib. ii. cap. viii. lib. iti. cap. iti. Lequien, Oriens 
Christianus, tom. ii. p. 410. 
ce [g] The Barsumas, here mentioned, was he who assist- 
ed the bishop of lexandria (Dioscorus) and the soldiers, in 
beating Flavianus to death in the council of Zphesus, and to 
shun whose fury, the orthodox bishops were forced to ‘creep 


into holes, and hide themselves under benches, in that pious ase 
sembly, Lig 
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ciple Samuel, spread them amongst the «Arme- 
nians‘ about the year 460. This doctrine, how- 
ever, as it was commonly explained, had something 
so harsh and shocking in it, that the Syrians were 


easily engaged to abandon it by the exhortations 


of Xehaias, otherwise called Philoxenus, bishop of 
Hierapolis, and the famous Peter Fullo. | These 


doctors rejected the opinion, attributed to Eu- 


tyches, that the human nature of Christ was ab- 
sorbed by the divine [h], and modified matters so 
as to form the following hypothesis; ‘ That in 


“ the Son of God there was one nature, which, — 


* notwithstanding its wnity,,was double and com- 
«“» .nded.” ‘This notion was not less repugnant 
to the decisions of the council of Chalcedon than 
the Eutychian doctrine, and was therefore. sted- 
fastly opposed by those who acknowledged the 
authority of that council [7]. ioe torameal 

XVI. Peter, surnamed Fullo, from the 


blesexcited trade of a fuller, which, he exercised in his mo- 


y Peter 


the Fuller. 


nastic state, had usurped the see of Antioch; and, 
after having been several times deposed and con- 
demned on account of the bitterness of his. 
sition to the council of Chalcedon, was fixed in it, 
at last, A.D. 482, by the authority of the em- 
peror Zeno, and the favour of Acacius, bishop 
of Constantinople [i]. ‘This troublesome. and con- 


—< 


Od 


 tentious — 


WiTts is 


ocr [h] Eutyches never affirmed what is here attributed to 
him ; he maintained simply, that the two natures, which existed: 
in Christ before his incarnation, became one after it, by the 
hypostatical union. This miserable dispute about words was 
nourished by the contending parties having no clear ideas of 
the terms person and nature ; as also by an invincible ignorance. 
of the subject in dispute. id Smog yeaaben ) 

[i] Jo. Sim. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Vats tom. ii. ps 1 
—10. See also the Dissertation of this author, De Monophy~ 
sitis, which is prefixed to this volume.’ [ f 


ine! Jh08 
[hk] Valesii Dissertatio de Pet. Fulloney et de: Synodis ad: 


eEy 
J Uabay 


versus eum collectis, which is added to the third vohume of the: 


Scriptor. Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 173. eens 


a ee 


a 
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tentious man excited new discords in the church, 
and seemed ambitious of forming a new sect un- 
der the name of Theopaschites [7]; for to the 
words, O God most holy, &c. in the famous hymn 


Si 
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which the Greeks called Trisagium, he ordered — 


‘the following phrase to be added in the eastern 
churches, who hast suffered for us upon the cross. 


His design in this was manifestly to raise a new 
sect, and also to fix more deeply in the minds of 
the people, the doctrine of one nature in Christ, 
to which he was zealously attached. His adver- 
safies, and especially Felix the Roman pontiff, in. 
terpreted this addition to the hymn abovemen- 
tioned in a quite different manner, and charged 
him with maintaining, that all the three persons of 
the Godhead were crucified : and hence those who 
approved of his addition were called Theopas- 
chites. The consequence of this dispute was, 
that the western Christians rejected the addition 
inserted by Fullo, which they judged felative to 
the whole Trinity; while the Orientals used it 
constantly after this period, and that without giv- 
ing the least. offence, because they applied it to 
Christ alone [m]. 


XIX. To put an end to this controversy, The Heno- 
which had produced the most unhappy divisions, ‘°° * ° 


both in church and state, the emperor Zeno, by 
the advice of Acacius bishop of Constantinople, 
published, A. D. 482, the famous Henoticon, or. 
Decree of union, which was designed to reconcile 
the contending parties. This decree repeated and 
confirmed all that had been enacted in the coun- 
cilsof Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus,and Chalcedon, 

VOL, Il. G against 


te [7] This word expresses the enormous error of those 
frantic doctors, who imagined that the*Godhead suffered in 
and with Christ. ; 
_ [m] See Norris, Lib. de uno ex Trinitate carne passo, tom. 
iti.’ opp. Diss. i. cap. iti. 782. Assemanni. Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatican, tom, i. p. 518. tom. ii. p. $6, 180. 
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without cee any particular mention of the 


PART iT. -ouncil of Chalcedon [n.] For Acacius’had per- 


Produces 
new con- 


testsamong 


theEuty- Mongus, who had subscribed the decree, as highly 


chians, 


suaded the emperor, that the present n 
was not carried on against the decrees that had 
passed in the council of Chalcedon, prot the 
council itself; with respect to which, therefore; 
an entire silence was undoubtedly prudent in a 
proposal, which, instead of reviving, was designed - 
to put an end to all disputes, and to reconcile the 
most jarring principles. | 
In the mean time, Mongus and Fullo, who 
filled the sees of Alexandria and Antioch, and 
headed the sect of the Monophysites fo], sub- 
scribed this Decree of union, which was also ap. 
proved by Acacius of Constantinople, and by 
those of the two contending parties who were at 
all remarkable for their candour and moderation. 


* 


But there were on all sides violent and’ obstinate | 


bigots, who opposed, with vigour, these pacific 
measures, and complained of the Henoticon as in- 
jurious to the honour and authority of the most 
holy council of Chalcedon [ p]. Hence arose new 
contests and new divisions, not less deplorable than 
those which the Decree of union was designed to 
suppress. Dory Lek nial ng 
XX. A considerable body of the Monophy- 
sites, or Eutychians, looked upon the conduct of 


criminal, and consequently formed themselves 


into a new faction, under the title of Acephali, 


i.e. headless, because, by the submission of Mon- | 
' Ms Vm gus, 


[x] Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iti. cap. xiv. Liberati Bre- 
viarium Fist. cap. xvill. bic! end 
. « [0] This word expresses the doctrine of those who bes 
lieved, that in Christ there was but one nature, and is, in most 
respects, the same with the term Lutychians. « ats 


[p] See Facundus Hermian. Defeys. trium Capitulor. lib. 


Xl. Cap. IV. 
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as; they had been deprived of their chief [q. 

his sect was Sant aca divided into three others, 
who were called Anthropomorphites, Barsanu- 
phites, and Esaianists; and these again, in the 
following century, were the unhappy occasion of 
new factions, of which the ancient writers make 
frequent mention [7]. Jt is, however, necessary to 
observe here, for the information of those, whose 
curiosity interests them in inquiries of this nature, 
that these subdivisions of the Eutychian sect are 
not to be adopted with too much facility. Some 
of them are entirely fictitious ; others are charac- 
terised by a nominal, and not by a real difference ; 


- the division is in words, and not in things ; while 


_a third sort are distinguished, not by their peculiar 


doctrines, but by ‘certain rites and institutions, 
and matters of a merely circumstantial nature. 
Be that as it will, these numerous branches’ of the 
Eutychian faction did not flourish long; they de- 
clined gradually in the following century; and the 
influence and authority of the famous Baradzus 
contributed principally to their total extinction 
by the union he established among the numbers 
of that sect. 
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XXI. The Roman pontiff, Felix I. having And atso 


assembled an Italian council, composed of sixty- 


among the 
partisans 


seven bishops, condemned, deposed, and cut offof the 


from the communion of the church, Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, as a perfidious enemy to 
the truth. Several articles were alleged against 


_ Acacius, to furnish a pretext for the severity of 


this sentence ; such as his attachment to the Mo- 


G2 nophysites, 


[@] Evagr. Hist. Eecl. lib. iii, cap. xiii. Leontius 
Byzant. De sectis, tom. i. Lection Antig. Canisii, p. 537. 
Timoth. in Cotelerii Monument. Ecclesiae Graece, tom. iii. 
p- 409. | ‘ 
- [rv] These sects are enumerated by Basnage, in his Pro- 


| legom. ad Hen. Canisii Lection.: Antiqu. cap. ii. and by As- 
_ Seman, in his Dissertatio de Monophysitis, p. 7. . 


council of 
Chalcedon. 
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nophysites, and their leaders Mongus and Fullo, | 
the contempt with which he treated the council 
of Chalcedon, and other accusations of a like na-— 
ture. But the true reasons of these proceedings, 
and of the irreconcileable hatred which the Ro- 
man pontifis indulged against Acacius, were his 
denying the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, . 
his opposing it throughout the whole) course of 
his ministry [s], and his ambitious efforts to en- | 
large, beyond all bounds, the authority and pre-_ 
rogatives of the see of Constantinople. The Greeks, — 
however, defended the character and memory of ~ 
their bishop against all the aspersions which were — 
cast upon him by the Romans. Hence arose a 
new schism, and new contests, which were car- 
ried on with great violence, until the following . 
century, when the obstinacy and perseverance of 
the Latins triumphed over the opposition of the 
oriental Christians, and brought about:an agree-— 
ment, in consequence of which, the names of é 
Acacius and Fullo were struck out of the dip-— 
;  tychs, 

bin } 


le 


wr [s] This again is one of the periods of ecclesiastical 
history, in which we find a multitude of events, which are so | 
many proofs how far the supremacy of the bishop of Rome 
was from being universally acknowledged. Pope Felix if9 
deposes and excommunicates Acacius the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who not only receives this sentence with contempt, 
but, in his turn anathematizes and excommunicates the Pope, 
and orders his name to be struck out of the diptychs. This 
conduct of Acacius is approved by the emperor, ‘tthe church 
of Constantinople, by almost all the eastern bishops, nay, b: 
even Andreas of Thessalonica, who was at that time the 
pope’s vicar for East IIlyricum. This was the occasion of that 
general schism, which continued for the space of twenty- 
five years, between the eastern and weftern churches. It i 
here worthy of observation, that the eastern bishops did not 
adhere to the cause of Acacius, from any other principle, as 
appears from the most authentic records of those times, that 
a persuasion of the illegality of his excommunication by t 
Roman pontiff, who, in their judgment, had not a right to de- 
pose the first bishop of the east, without the consent of a ge- 
neral council. . 
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tychs, or sacred registers, and thus branded with cenr. 
_perpetual infamy [7]. . ities 
XXII. These deplorable dissensions and contests . 
had, for their object, a2 matter of the smallest me go. 
importance. Eutyches was generally supposed trives of 
to have maintained, “* That the divine nature of x33 the 
«“ Christ had absorbed the Auman, and that, con- Monephy- 
- sequently, in him there was but one naiure, viz. ve 

“the divine ;” but the truth of this supposition 

is as yet destitute of sufficient evidence. How- 

ever that may have been, this opinion, as also 
Eutyches, its pretended author, were - rejected 

and condemned by those who opposed the coun- 

cil of Chalcedon, and principally indeed, by Xe- 

naias and Fullo, who are, therefore, improperly 

called Eutychians, and belong rather to the class of 

the Monophysites. They, who assumed this latter 

title, held, “ That the divine and human nature of 

« Christ were so united, as to form only one nature, 

“ yet, without any change, confusion, or mixture 

“of the two natures:” and that this caution 

might be-carefully observed, and their meaning 

be well understood, they frequently expressed 
themselves thus; “In Christ there is one na- 
“ture; but that nature is two-fold and com- 

“ pounded [w].” They disowned all relation and 
attachment to Eutyches; but regarded, with 

the highest veneration, Dioscorus, Barsumas, 
Xenaias, and Fullo, as the pillars of their sect; 

and rejected, not only the Epistle of Leo, but also 
~ cs. the 


[#] Hen. Valesius, Dissert. de synodis Roman. in quibus 
damnatus est Acacius, ad calcem, tom..iii. Scriptor. Eccl. p. 
179. Basnage, Histoire de P Egiltse, tom. i, p. 301, 380,381, 
Bayle’s Dictionary in English, at the article dcacius. David 
Blondel, De la Primauté dans [ Eglise, p. 279. Acta sancto- 
yum, tom. iii. Februar. p, 502, 

[u] See the passages drawn from the writings of the Mo- 
nophysites by the most learned, and, frequently, impartial Asse- 
gman, in his Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. iti. p. 25; 26, 29, 343 
Aly, 133, 135, 277, 297, &e. ; 
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opinion of the Monophysites, if we judge of it 
by the terms in which it is here delivered, does 
not seem to differ in reality, but only in the man-. 
ner of expression, from that which was establish- 
ed by the council of Chalcedon [w]. But, if we 
attend carefully to the metaphysical arguments 
and subtilties which the former employed to con- 
firm their doctrine [wv], we shall, perhaps, be in- 
duced to think, that the controversy between the 
Monophysites and Chalcedonians, is not merely a 
dispute about words. dowty.t 

XXIII. A new controversy arose in the church 
during this century, and its pestilential effects 
extended themselves through the engin ages. 
The authors of it were Pelagius and Czlestius, 
both monks ; the former a Briton, and the latter 
anative of Jreland [ y]: They lived at Rome in the 
greatest reputation, and were universally esteemed 
on account of their extraordinary piety and vir- 


tue [z]. These monks looked upon the doctrines, © 


which 

[w] Many learned men treat this controversy as a mere diss 
pute about words. Gregory Abulpharaius, himself a Mo- 
nophysite, and the most ledrned of the sect, declares this as his 
opinion, Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. &c. toms ii, p. 291. Add 
to this the Biblioth. Italique. tom. xvii. p. 285. La Croze, 
Historie du Christianisme dés Indes. p. 23. and Historie du 


Christianisme de Ethiope, p. 14. Asseman, though a Roman 


by birth and by religion, seems, in a good feasure to have 
adopted the same way of thinking, as appears by p. 297. of 
the tome quoted above. ear ey et 


[2] See the subtile argumentation of Abulpharaius, in the 


Biblioth. Orient. of Asseman, tom, ii. p. 288. 


cc [y] Nothing very certain can be advanced with respect — 
to the native country of Czlestius, which some say was Scot» — 


land, and others Campania in Italy. We know, however, that 


he was descended of an illustrious family ; and that, after hav- 
ing applied himself to the study of the law for some time, he — 
retired from the world, and embraced the monastic life. See — 

poe } 
cr [z] The learned and furious Jerom, who never once — 


Gennad. De Script. Ecclesiast. cap. xliv. 


thought of doing common justice to those who had the mi 


= 
fortune 


| 
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which were commonly received, “ Concerning the cENrT. 
“original corruption of human nature, and the ne- . 
< cessity of divine grace to enlighten the understand- Pag 
«ing, and purify the heart, as prejudicial to the 
“progress of holiness and virtue, and tending to 

« jyll mankind in a presumptuous and fatal secu- 
“rity. They maintained, that these doctrines 

< were as false as they were pernicious; that the 
«sins of ourfirst parents were imputed to ‘hem 
«alone, and not to their posterity ; that we derive 
“no ‘corruption from their fall, but are born as 

“ pure and unspotted, as Adam came out of the 

“ forming hand of his Creator; that mankind, 

«“ therefore, are capable of repentance and amend- 

< ment; and of arriving to the highest degrees 

“ of piety and virtue by the use of their natural 

“ faculties and powers; that, indeed, external 
grace is necessary to excite their endeavours, but 

« that they have no need of the Znfernal succours 

« of the divine Spirit.” These notions, and some 
others intimately connected with them [a], were 
propagated at Home, though in a private manner, 

by the two monks already mentioned, who, re- 
tiring from that city, A. D. 410, upon the ap- 
proach of the Goths, went first into Sicély, and 
afterwards into Africa, where they published their 

G 4 doctrine 


fortune to differ from him in opinion, accused Pelagius of 
gluttony and intemperance, after he had heard of his errors, 
though he had admired him before for his exemplary virtue. 
Augustine, more candid and honest, bears impartial testimony 
tothe truth; and even while he writes against this heretic, ac- 
kriowledges that he had made great progress in virtue and piéty, 
_ that his life was chaste and his manners blameless ; and this, 
indeed, is the truth of the matter. 

(ce [a] The doctrines that were more immediately connect- 
‘ed with the main principles of Pelagius, were, that infant bap- 
tism was not a sign, or seal of the remission of sins, but a mark 
of admission to the Aingdom of heaven, which was only open to 
‘the pure in heart ; that good works were meritorious, and the 
‘only conditions of salvation ;—with many others too tedious to 
mention. 1 
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doctrine with more freedom. From Africa Pe- 
lagius passed into Palestine, while Czlestius re- 
mained at Carthage with a view to preferment, 
desiring to be admitted among the presbyters of 
that city. But the discovery of his opinions having 
blasted his hopes, and his errors being condemned 
in a council held at Carthage, A. D. 412, he de- 
parted from that city, and went into the. east. 
It was from this time that Augustin, the famous 
bishop of Hippo, began to attack the tenets of 
Pelagius and Czlestius in his learned and elo- 
quent writings ; and to him, indeed, is principally 


due the glory of having suppressed this sect in its 


very birth [6]. 

XXIV. Things went more smoothly wish Pe. 
lagius in the east, where he enjoyed the protec- 
tion and favour of John, bishop of Jerusalem, 
whose attachment to the sentiments of Origen 
led him naturally to countenance those of Pela- 
gius, on account of the conformity that there 
seemed to be between these two systems. Under 
the shadow of this powerful protection, Pela- 
gius made a public profession of his opinions, 


_and formed disciples in. several places. And 


though in the year 415, he was accused by Oro- 
sius, a Spanish presbyter, whom Augustin had 


‘sent into Palestine for that purpose; before an As-~ 
sembly of bishops met at Jerusalem, yet he was 


dismissed without the least censure ; and not only 
SO, 


[4] The Pelagian controversy has been historically treated 


by many learned writers, such as Usher, in his ntiguit. 


Eccles. Britannica ; Laet ;, Ger. Vossius ; Noris; Garnier, 
in his Supplement. Oper. Theodoreti ; Jansenius in A ; 
-and others. Longueval also,a French Jesuit, wrote 4 history 
of the Pelagians. See the Preface to the ninth yol. of his 
fiistoria Ecclesiae Gallicane, p. 4. Afterall, it must be con- 
fessed, that of all these learned writers none have exhausted 
this interesting subject, or treated it with a sufficient degree 
of impartiality. on 
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so, but was soon after fully acquitted of all errors cenr. 


by the council of Diospolis [c }. 


This controversy was brought to Rome, and re- ° 


ferred by Czlestius and Pelagius, to the deci- 
sion of Zosimus [d ], who was raised to the Pon- 
tificate A.D. 417. The new Pontiff, gained over 
by the ambiguous, and seemingly orthodox con- 
Jession of faith, that Czlestius, who was now 
at Rome, had artfully drawn up, and also by the 
letters and protestations of: Pelagius, pronounced 
in favour of these monks, declared them sound in 
the faith, and unjustly persecuted by their adver- 
saries. The African bishops, with Augustin at 
their head, little affected with this declaration, 
continued obstinately to maintain the judgment 
they had pronounced in this, matter, and to 
strengthen it by their exhortations, their letters, 
and their writings. Zosimus yielded to the per- 
severance of the Africans, changed his mind, and 
condemned with the utmost severity, Pelagius 
and Cezlestius, whom he had honoured with his 
approbation, and covered with his protection. 
This was followed by a train of evils, which pur- 
sued these two monks without interruption. ‘They 
were condemned by the same Ephesian council 
which had launched its thunder at the head of 
Nestorius; in short, the Gauls, Britons, and 
te Africans, 

[e] See Daniel, Histoire du Concile de Diospolis, which is 
to be found in the Opuscula of that eloquent and learned Je- 
suit, published at Paris in the year 1724, in three volumes 
quarto. Diospolis was a city of Palestine, known in Scripture 
by the name of Lydda ; and the bishop who presided in this 
council was Eulogius of Cesarea, Metropolitan of Palestine. 
.. = {d] To preserve the thread of the history here, and 
prevent the reader’s being surprised to find Pelagius and Czles- 
tius appealing to Rome, after having been acquitted at Diospo- 
lis, it is necessary to observe, that after the council of Diospolis, 
these two monks were condemned anew, A. D. 416. by the 
African bishops assembled at Carthage and those of Numi- 
- assembled at JMi/eoum ; upon which they appealed to 

ome, 
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Africans, by their councils, and the emperors, by 
their edicts and penal laws, demolished this sect 
in its infancy, and suppressed it entirely before it 
had acquired any tolerable degree of vigour or 
consistence ['e }. wT OF ' wh Hi 

XXV. The unhappy disputes about the opi- 
nions of Pelagius occasioned, as usually hap- 
pens, other controversies equally prejudicial to 
the peace of the church, and the interests of true 


Christianity. In the course of this dispute, Au- 


gustin had delivered his opinion, concerning the 


necessity of divine grace in order to our salvation; — 


and the decrees of God with:respect to the future 
conditions of men, without being always consistent 
with himself, or intelligible to others. Hence cers 


tain monks of Adrumetum, and others, were led 


into a notion, “« That God not only predestinated 
« the wicked to eternal punishment, but also to 
the guilt and transgression for which they are 
* punished ; and that thus both the good and bad 
* actions of all men were determined from eter- 
“ nity by a divine decree, and fixed by an invin- 
“ cible necessity.” Those who embraced this 
opinion, were called Predestinarians. Augustin 


used his utmost influence and authority to pre- — 


went the spreading of this doctrine, and explain= 


ed his true sentiments with more perspicuity, 
that it might not be attributed to him. His ef- 
forts were seconded by the councils of Arles and 
Iyons, in which the doctrine in question was pub- 
, licly 
“{e] See Gerrard. Jo. Vossius, his Histotra Pelagiana, lib. 
i. cap. lv. p. 1805; as also the learned observations that have 
‘been made upon this controversy, in the Bibliotheque Italique, 
tom. v. p. 74. The writers on both sides are mentioned by 


Jo. Franc, Buddeus, in his /sagoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii. 
1071. The learned Wall, in his History of Infant Baptism, 
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7 
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vol. i. chap.. xix. has given a concise and elegant account of — 


the Pelagian’ controversy ;. an account which, thotigh im- 
perfect in several- respects, abounds with ‘solid and useful 


erudition. 
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licly rejected and condemned [ fj). But we must CENT. 


not omit observing, that the existence of this Pre- Pe a 
destinarian sect has been denied by many learned ~~~ 
men, and looked upon as an invention of the Se- 
mi-Pelagians, designed to decry the followers of 
Augustin, by attributing to them unjustly this 
dangerous and pernicious error [ gi. 

.» KXVI. A new and different modification sao 
given to the doctrine of Augustin by the mon Lea 
Cassian, who came from the east into france, 

and erected a monastery near Marseille. Nor was 

he the only one who attempted to fx upon a cer- 

tain temperature between the errors of Pelagius 

and the opinions of the African oracle; several 
persons embarked in this undertaking about the ; 
year 430, and hence arose a new sect, which were 

called; by their adversaries, Semi-Pelagians. 

» The opinions of this sect have been misrepre- 

sented, by its enemies, upon several occasions ; 

guch is generally the fate of all parties in religi- 
ft ous: 
* Lf] See Jac. Sermondi Historia Pradestinatiana, tom, iv. 
opp. p. 271. » Basnage Histoire de ?’ Eglise, tom. i. livr. xii., 
cap. ii. p. 698. Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theol. tom. vi. p. 
168, 174, &c. 

[2] See Gilb. Mauguini Fabula Predestinatiana confutata, 
which he subjoined to the second tome of his learned work in- 
titled, Collectio variorum Scriptorum qui Sac. ix. de Predestina- 
tione et Gratia scripserunt. Fred. Spanhemius, Jntrod. ad Histo 
riam Eccles. tom. i. opp. p- 993. Jae. Basnag. Adnot ad Pros- 
peri Chronicon & Pref. ad Faustum Regiensom,tom. i. Lection. 
Antigu. Hen. Canisii, p. $15. $48. Granet (who wrote the life 
6f Launoy) observes, that Sirmond had solicited Launoy to 
write against Mauguin, who denied the existence of the Pre- 
destinarian sect ; but that the former having examined the mat- 
ter with care and application, adopted the sentiment of Mau- 
gin. “The whole dispute about the existence of this sect will 

when closely looked into, appear to be little more, perhaps, 
than a dispute about words. ¢> It may be very true, that, 
about this time, nay; from the time of St. Paul, certain persons 
embraced the Predestinarian opinions here mentioned. But 
there is no solid proof, that the abettors of these opinions ever 
formed themselves iiito-a’sect. See. Basnage Hist. de? Eglisey 
tom. i. p. 700. 
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ous controversies. Their doctrine, as it has been 
generally explained by the learned, amounted to 
this: “ That inward preventing grace was not ne- 
“ cessary to form in the soul the jirst beginnings of 


“true repentance and amendment; that every © 
P 3 ry 


“ one was capable of producing these by the mere 
“ power of their natural faculties, as also of ex- 
“ ercising faith in Christ, and forming the pur- 
<¢ poses of a holy and sincere obedience.” But 
they acknowledged, at the same time, “ That 
“ none could persevere or advance in that holy 


“ and virtuous course which they had the power ~ 


“ of beginning, without the perpetual support, and 
“ the powerful assistance of the divine grace [/].” 
The disciples of Augustin, in Gaul, attacked 
the Semi-Pelagians with the utmost vehemence, 
without being able to extirpate or overcome 
them [i]. The doctrine of this sect was so suited 
to the capacities of the generality of men, so 
conformable to the way of thinking that prevailed 
among the monastic orders, so well received 


among the gravest and most learned Grecian doc- 


tors, that neither the zeal nor industry of its adver- 
saries 


wr [hk] The leading principles of the Semi-Pelagians were 
the five following: 1. That God did not dispense his grace ta 
one, more than another, in consequence of Predestination, 2. €. 
an eternal and absolute decree ; but was willing to save all men 
if they complied with the terms of his gospel. 2. That Christ 
died for allmen. 3, That the grace purchased by Christ, and 
necessary to salvation, was offered to all men. 4, That man 
before he received grace, was capable of faith and holy desires, 
5. That man born free, was consequently capable of resisting 
the influences of grace, or complying with its suggestions. See 
Basnage, Histoire de ’Eglise, tom, i. livr, xii, cap. 1, p- 696, 
&ce. : 

[i] Jac. Basnage, Hist de U’ Eglise, tom. i. livr. xii. cap. ty 
Hist. Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. Pref. p. 9 Vossii 
Histor. Pelagiana, lib. v. p. 538. Scipio Maffei (under the fic> 
titious name of Irenus Veronensis) De Herest Pelagiana ua 
tomo xxix. Opuscul. Scientif. Angeli Caloger@, p. 399. _ 
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saries could stop its rapid and extensive progress. cenr. 
Add to its other advantages, that neither Augus- _ V. 
tin, nor his followers, had ventured. to condemn "°'" 
it in all its’ parts, nor to brand it as an impious 

and pernicious heresy. 

XXVIL This was the commencement of those Various 
unhappy contests, those subtile and perplexing s7 cn 
disputes concerning grace, or the nature and ope- cerning 
ration of that divine power, which is essentially &*°* 
required in order to salvation, that rent the church 
into the most deplorable divisions through the 
whole course of the succeeding age, and which, 
to the deep sorrow and regret of every true and 
generous Christian, have been continued down to 
the present time. The doctrine of Augustin, 
who was of opinion, that, in the work of conver- 
sion and sanctification, all was to be attributed to 
a divine energy, and nothing to human agency, 
had many followers in all ages of the church ; 
though his disciples have never been entirely 
agreed about the manner of explaining what he 
taught upon that head[z]. The followers of 
Cassian were, however, much more numerous, 
and his doctrine, though variously explained, was 
received in the greatest part of the monastic 
schools in Gaul, from whence it spread itself far 
and wide through the European provinces. As 
to the Greeks, and other eastern Christians, they 
had embraced the Semi-Pelagian doctrine before 


 Cassian, and still adhere firmly to it. The ge- 


nerality of Christians looked upon the opinions of 
Pelagius 


ar (k] It is well known that the Jansenists and Jesuits 
both plead the authority of St, Augustin, in behalf of their 
opposite systems with respect to predestination and grace. 
This knotty doctrine has exercised severely the pretended in- 
fallibility of the popes, and exposed it to the laughter of the 
wise wpon many occasions ; and the famous Bull Unigenitus, 
which of late years has made such noise, set Clement XI. in 
direct opposition with several of the most celebrated Roman 
pontifls. Which are we to believe? 
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cent, Pelagius as daring and presumptuous; and even - 
Vv. - to those who adopted them in secret, they 
\PART neared too free and too far removed from the no- 
tions commonly received, to render the public — 
profession of them adviseable and prudent. Cer- 

tain, however, it is, that in all ages of the church 

there have been several persons, who, in confor- — 

mity with the doctrine attributed'to this heretic, 

have believed mankind endowed with anatural 
power of paying to the divine laws a perfect obes 

- dience. FOOMT OF Otat 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the prosperous events.which happened 
to the church during this century. 


1. zeal of the bishops of Constantinople, cENT. 
seconded by the protection and influ- | vr. 
ence of the Grecian Emperors, increased the ~~, 
number of Christians in the east, and contri- ‘The pro- 
buted to the conversion of some barbarous na-gtessof the 
a ° ’ 5 Christian 
tions; of those, particularly, who lived. upon religion iw 
the borders of the Huzine sea, as appears by the eas 
the most authentic records of Grecian history. 
Among these nations were the Abasgi, who inha- 

bited the country lying between the coasts of the 
Euxine sea, and mount Caucasus, and who em- 
braced Christianity under the reign of Justi- 

nian [a]; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond the Da- 

nube, and who were converted under the same 

reign [b]; as also the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, 

with other uncivilized countries, whose situation, 


at this time, is only known by vague and imper- 


fect 


. [a] Procopius, De bello Gothico, lib. iv. cap. iii. Le Quin, 
Oriens Christianus, tom, i. p. 1351. 
[4] Procopius, Lc, lib. ii, cap. xiv. 
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cent. fect conjectures. These conversions, indeed, 
Vi. however pompously they may sound, were ex- 
PaR** tremely superficial and imperfect, as- we learn 
from the most credible accounts that have been 
given of them. All that was required of these — 
darkened nations amounted to an oral profession 
of their faith in Chrift, to their abstaining from 
sacrificing to the gods, and their committing to 
memory certain forms of doctrine; while little 
care was taken to enrich their minds with pious — 
sentiments, or to cultivate in their hearts vir- 
tuous affections. So that, even after their con-. 
version to Christianity, they retained their pri- 
mitive ferocity and savage manners, and conti. 
nued to distinguish themselves by the most horrid 
acts of cruelty and rapine, and the practice of all — 
sorts of wickedness. In the greatest part of the 
Grecian provinces, and even in the capital of the — 
eastern empire, there were still multitudes wha 
preserved a secret attachment to the Pagan reli- 
gion. Of these, vast numbers were brought over 
to Christianity under the reign of Juftin, by 
the ministerial labours of John, bishop of Asia 
ek ‘ ; v : 
Inthewest. JJ. In the western parts, Remigius, or Remi, 
bishop of Rheims, who is commonly called The — 
Apostle of the Gauls, signalized his zeal in the con- 
version of those who still adhered to the ancient — 
superstitions [d]; and his success was consider- 
able, particularly after that auspicious period 
when Clovis, king of the Franks, embraced the - 
gospel. ¥ oe 
In Britain, several circumstances concurred to 
favour the propagation of Christianity. Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, and the most consider- 


[c] Jos. Sim. Assemannus. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom, ii 
p- 85. 2 J 
[@] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. ps 155. - ? 
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able of the Anglo-Saxon ‘monarchs, among whom CENT: 


that island was at this time divided, married Ber- 


tha, daughter of '‘Cherebert, ‘king of Paris, to- — 


wards the conclusion of this ‘century.’ This prin- 
cess, partly by ‘her own influence, and partly by 
the pious efforts of the clergy who followed ‘her 
into Britdin, gradually formed, in the: mind of 
Ethelbert, a certain inclination to the Christian 
¥eligion. While the king was in this favourablé 
disposition, Gregory the Great sent into Britain, 
A. D. 596, forty Benedictine monks, with Au- 
gustin at their head [e], in order to bring to 
perfection what the pious queen had so happily 
“begun. This monk, seconded by the zeal and 
assistance of Bertha, converted the king, and 
the greatest part of the inhabitants of Kent, 
and laid anéw the foundations of the British 
ehurch [/f7]. 
_ The labours of Columbas, an Irish monk) 
were attended with success among the Picts and 
Scots, many of whom embraced the gospel of 
. In Germany, the Bohemians, Thuringians, and 
Boii, are said to have abandoned in this century, 
their ancient superstitions [/], and to have re- 
VOL. If. H ceived 


tc [e] This British apoftle was prior of the monaftery of 
St. Andrew, of the order of St. Benedict at Rone. After 
his arrival in England, he converted the heathen temples into 
places of Christian worship, erected Christ-Church into a cathe- 
ral, opened a seminary of learning, founded the Abbey of St. 
Augustin, received episcopal ordination from the primate of 


_ Arles, was invested by Pope Gregory with power over all the 
_ British bishops and Saxon prelates, and was the first arch-bi- 


lop of Canterbury. ; 
/ Lf ] Bede, Histor. Eccles. Gentis Anslor. lib. i. cap. xxiii. 
P. s edit. Chifleti. Rapin’s History of Lrgland, Acta Sanctor. 
om. iti. Februar. p. 470. 
cal Bede, Histor. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134. 

[4] Hehr. Canisii Lection. Antique, tom, iii. part IT. p. 
203. Aventinis, Annal Boicrin. ; 
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ceived the light of divine truth ; though this fact 
appears extremely doubtful to many.) | jy Jy 

All these conversions and sacred exploits will 
lose much of their importance in the esteem of 
such, as examine with attention the accounts 
which have been given of them by the writers of — 
this and the succeeding ages. For by these ace 
counts it appears, that the converted nations 
now mentioned, retained a great part of their 
former impiety, superstition, and heentiousness's 
and that, attached to Christ by a mere outward 
and nominal profession, they, in effect, renounced 
the purity of his doctrine, and the: authority. of 
his gospel, by their flagitious lives, and the super- 
stitious and idolatrous rites and institutions which — 
they continued to observe, [7]. , Ay 

Ill. A vast multitude of Jews, converted to 
Christianity in several places, were added to. the 
church during the course of this century. Many 
in the east, particularly the inhabitants of Borzwm, 
a city of Lybia, were brought over, to the truth 
by the persuasion and influence of the emperor 
Justinian [/]. In the west; the zeal and autho- 
rity of the Gallic and Spanish monarchs, the < 
forts of Gregory the Great, and the labours of 
Avitus, bishop of Vienna, engaged numbers. of 
that blinded nation to receive the gospel. It mus 
however, be acknowledged, that of these conver- 
sions, the greatest part were owing to the libe- 
rality of Christian princes, or to the fear of pu- 
nishment, rather than to the force of argument, 


_ [i] This is ingeniously confessed by the Benedictine monks, 
in the Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. Introduc. p. 8. 
1}. 13. See also the orders given to the Anglo-Saxons b 
Gregory the Great, in his Epist. lib. xi. Ixxvi. p. 1176. tom 
ii. opp. edit. Benedict. where we find him permitting them ta” 
sacrifice to the saints, on their respective holidays, the victims 
which they had formerly offered to the gods. See also Wil- 
kins’ Concilia Magne Britannia, tom. 1. p. 18. 

[4] Procopius, De dificiis Justiniani, lib. vi. cap. ile 
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or to the love of truth. ‘In Gaul, the Jews were CaM. 
‘compelled by Childeric to receive the ordinance ,,.,;. 
of baptism ; and the same despotic method of con- Any 
verting was practised in Spain [/]. This me- 
thod, however, was entirely disapproved by Gre- 
gory the Great, who, though extremely severe 
upon the heretics, would suffer no violence to be 
offered to the Jews [m]. 
~ IV. If credit is to be given to the writers of {hemi 
‘this century, the conversion of these uncivilized century. 
nations to Christianity was principally effected by 
the prodigies and miracles which the heralds of 
the gospel were enabled to work in its behalf. 
But theconduct of the converted nations'is suf- 
ficient to invalidate the force of these testimo- 
nies ; for certainly had such miracles been wrought 
among them, their lives would have been more 
suitable to their profession, and their attachment 
and obedience to the doctrines and laws of the 
gospel more stedfast and exemplary than they ap- 
pear to have been. Besides, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, in abandoning their 
ancient superstitions, the greatest part. of them 
were more influenced by the example and autho- 
rity of their princes, than by force of argument, 
or the power of a rational conviction. And, in- 
deed, if we consider the wretched manner in 
which many of the first Christian missionaries per- 
formed the solemn task they had undertaken, we 
‘Shall perceive that they wanted not many argu- 
‘Ments to enforce the doctrines they taught, and 
the discipline they recommended ; for they re- 
quired nothing of these barbarous people that was 
| me i? difficult 
| '[{7] Greg. Turon. Histor. Francor. lib. vi. cap. xvii. Lau- 
| noius, De veteri more baptizandi Jud@os et infideles, cap. i. p. 
700. 704, tom. ii. part II. opp. 
| _[m] Seehis Epistles, book. i. ep. xlvii. tom. ii. opp. p.. 541. 
|edit. Benedict. particularly those which he wrote to Virgi- 
| lius of Arles, Theodorus of Marseilles, and Peter of Tara- 
| Cora. 
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ed upon it as lawful, nay, even meritorious, to 


The External History of the Churcli, ~ ) — 
difficult to be performed, or that laid any: re- 


same religious services which they had formerly 
offered to the statues of the gods. | Nor were | 
they at all delicate or scrupulous in choosing the 
means of establishing their credit; for they look- 


deceive an ignorant and inattentive multitude, 
by representing to them as prodigies, things that 
were merely natural, as we learn from the most 
authentic records of these times. ot 10 Ce 


CHAP. Il. rong 


: aes SOC 4 + 
Concerning the calamitous events which happened t 
the church during this century. © ~ 


I. ie oh ata the abjuration of  Paganis 

i was, by the imperial laws, made a ne 
cessary step to preferment, and to the’ exerci+ 
sing all public offices; yet several persons, reputed 
for their erudition and gravity of manners, pel 
sisted. in their adherence to the ancient superst 
tion. Tribonian, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, is thought, by some, to have been 
among the number of those who continued t 
their prejudices against the Christian religion, 
and such also, in the opinion of many, was the 
case of Procopius, the celebrated historian. It 
is at least undoubtedly certain, that Agathias 
who.was an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, and who 
had also acquired a considerable reputation as ai 
historical writer, persevered in his attachment t 
the Pagan worship. ‘These illustrious. Gentiles 
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were exempted from the severities which were CENT. 
employed frequently to engage the lower orders 
abdedon the startiia of the gods. The rigour ea 
of the laws as it usually happens in human life, 
fell only upon those who had neither rank, for- 
tune, nor court-fayour to ward off their execu- 
tion. 

IL Surprised as we may be at the protection several 
granted to the persons now mentioned, and that *"** | 
at a time when the gospel was, in many instances, Christiane 
propagated by feat tt methods; it will ap-** 
pear still more astonishing, that the Platonic phi- 
losophers, whose opposition to Christianity was 
universally known, should be permitted, in Greece 
and Egypt, to teach publicly the tenets of their 
sect, which were absolutely incompatible with 
the doctrines of the gospel, These doctors indeed 
affected, generally speaking, a high degree of 
moderation and prudence, and, for the most part, 
modified their expressions in such a manner, as to 

ive to the Pagan system an evangelical aspect, 
extremely adapted to deceive the unwary,.as the 
examples of Chalcidius [7]; and Alexander of 
a : Lycopolis, 


tr [wv] The religion of Chalcidius has been much dis 
puted among the learned: Cave seemis inclined to rank him) 
_ among the Christian writers, though he expresses’some uncer- 
tainty about the miatter. Huet, G. J. Vossius, Fabri- 
ius, and Beausobre, decide with somewhat more assurance 
that Chalcidius was a Christian.’ Some learned men’ have’ 

| maintained, on the contrary, that many things in the writings 
_ of this sage entitle him to a place among the Pagan philoso- 
| phers: Our’learned author, in his notes to his Latin transla~ 
| tion of Cudworth’s Jntellectual System, and in a Dissertatiom 
| deturbata per'recentiores Platonicas Eéclesia, lays down ait hy- 
| pothesis}; which’ holds the middle’ way between’ these two ex- 
) tremes. He 'is'of opinion that Chalcidius neither rejected nor 
| emnbracedthe whole system of the Christian doctrine, but select- 
| e@ out of the’religion of Jesus and the tenets of Plato, a bo- 
dyof divinity; in which, however, Platonism’ was predominant - 

| and that he was one of those Synchretist or Eclectic philoso: 
HS : phers, 


: 
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Lycopolis, abundantly testify [0]. Some of them: 
however were less modest, nay, carried ‘their au-) 
dacious efforts against Christianity so far as to re~ 
vile it publicly. Damascius, in the life: of Iso- 
dorus, and in other places, casts upon the Chris- — 
tians the most ignominious aspersions [ p]; Sim- 
plicius, in his illustrations of the Aristotelian — 
philosophy, throws out several malignant insinua-— 
tions — 


phers, who abounded in the fourth and fifth centuries, and who. 
attempted the uniting Paganism and Christianity into one mot~ d 
ley system. This account of the matter, however, appears too 
vague to thecelebrated author ofthe Critical History of Philoso- 
phy, M. Brucker. This excellent writer agrees with Dr. Mo-— 
sheim in this, that Chalcidius followed the motley method of. 
the eclectic Platonists, but does not see any thing in this in- 
consistent with his having publicly professed the Christian re- 
ligion. For the question is not whether this philosopher was 
a sound and orthodox Christian, which M. Brucker denies him — 
to have been, but whether he had abandoned the Pagan rites, 
and made a public profession of Christianity ; and thus our phi-. 
losophical historian looks upon as evident. For though in the 
commentary upon Plato’s Timeus, Chaleidius teaches seve- 
ral doctrines, that seem to strike at the foundations of our holy 
religion, yet the same may be said of Origen, Clemens, 
Alexandrinus, Arnobius, and others, who are nevertheless, 
reckoned among the professors of Christianity. The reader 
will find a most excellent view of the different opinions con- 
cerning the religion of Chalcidius, in the Hist. Critica Phi-— 
losophi@ Bruckeri, tom. ii, p. 472—485. The truth of the 
matter seems to be this, that the Eclectics, before Christianity. 
became the religion of the state, enriched their system from th 
gospel, but ranged themselves under: the standards of Plato ; 
and that they repaired to those of Christ, without any consi- 
derable change of their system, when the examples and autho-” 
rity of the emperors rendered the profession of the Christian 
religion a matter of prudence, as well as its own excellence ren 
dered it most justly a matter of choice. as 
cr [oe] Alexander wrote a treatise against the Maniche- 
ans, which is published by Combefis, in the second tome ¢ 
his Auctor. Noviss. Biblioth. PP. Photius, Combefis, and our” 
learned Cave looked upon Alexander as a Proselyte to Chriss) 
tianity. But Beausobre has demonstrated the contrary. See 
Histoire de Manicheisme, part Il. Discours Preliminaire, sects, 
13. p. 236. A yaca ta 
[p] Photius, Bibliothece God. ccxlii. p. 1027. 
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tions against the doctrines of the gospel ; andthe cEnr. 
icheiremato of Proclus, written expressly against |v * | 

the disciples of Jesus, were universally read, and UW, 
were, on that account, accurately refuted by 
Philoponus [g]- All this fhews, that many of 

the magistrates, who were witnesses of these ca- 
lumnious attempts against the gospel, were not 

so much Christians in reality, as in appearance, 
otherwise they would not have permitted the 
slanders of these licentious: revilers to pass with- 

out correction or restraint. 

IJ. Notwithstanding the extensive progress of The — 
the gospel, the Christians, even in this century, Christians 
suffered grievously, in several places, from thes several 
savage cruelty and bitterness of their enemies. In?“ 
Britain, the Anglo-Saxons, who were masters of 
that kingdom, involved a multitude of its ancient 
inhabitants, who profefled Christianity, in the 
deepest distresses, and tormented them with all 
that variety of suffering, which the injurious and 
malignant spirit of persecution could invent [7]. 

The Huns, in their irruption into Thrace, Greece, 
and the other provinces, during the reign of Jus- 
tinian, treated the Christians with great barba- 
rity ; not so much, perhaps, from an aversion to 
Christianity, as from an hostile spirit of hatred 
against the Greeks, and a desire of overturning 
and destroying their empire. ‘The face of affairs 
was totally changed in Jialy, about the middle of 
this century, by a grand revolution which hap- 
pened under the reign of Justinian I. This em- 
peror, by the arms of Narsus, overturned the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths, which had subsisted 
ninety years; and subdued all Zéaly under his do- 
minion. The state of things, however, which 
this revolution introduced, was not of a very long 

Ww H 4 dura- 


[9] See J. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, vol. iii. p. 522. 
[vr] Usserit Index Chronol. Aniiquit. Eccles. Brittann. sub- 
jectus ad A. 508. p. 1123. 
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duration;; forthe Lombards, a fierce and: warlike 
people, headed: by Albonius their king, and joined 
by. several. other German nations, issued: forth — 
from Pannonia, in the: year 568, under the reign — 
of Justin, invaded, Italy; and having made them- 
selves. masters. of the whole country, except 
Ftome and. Ravenna, erected a new kingdom ; 
at Zacinum. Under these. new: tyrants, who, to 
the natural ferocity of their characters, added: an 
aversion to the religion of Jesus, the Christians, 
in the beginning, endured calamities of every 
kind. But the fury of these savage usurpers gra- 
dually: subdued; and their manners contracted, 
from time to time, a milder character. Autha- — 
ris, the third monarch of the Lombards, em- 
braced Christianity, as it was. professed by the 
Arians, in the year 587. But his: successor Agi- 
lulf, who married: his widow Theudelinda, was 
persuaded, by: that princess, to abandon Ari- 
anism, and to adopt the tenets: of the Nicene 
Catholics [[s ]. | Pe 
But the calamities of the Christians, in allother — 
countries, were: light and inconsiderable in com-' 
parison of those: which. they. suffered) in. Persia-un- 
der Chosroes.; the inhuman monarch‘of’ that na- 
tion. This. monster of impiety aimed his auda- 
cious and» desperate. efforts against heaven itself 5. 
for he publicly declared, that he would:make war. 
not: only upon Justinian, but also upon the God/ 
of the Christians.;:and, in consequence ofthis blas- 
phemous.menace, he vented: his rage against the, 
followers of Jesus.in the most: barbarous manner, 
and put. multitudes ofithem tothe most cruel anal 
ignominious. deaths [f]. LAME ION 


hk 


' [s] Paul. Diacon, De. gestis Longobardordm, lib. ii cap. 
ii. xxvil. p. 219. 251. edit. Lindenbrogii. Muratorii Antig. 
fialie, tom. i. p. 14, tom. ii. p. 297. Giannone Histoire de 
Naples, tom. i. p. 302. oe +S 

[¢] Procopius, De. dello Persico, lib. iis caps xxvie 
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Concerning the'state of letters and philosophy during 
this century. 


L HE incursions of the barbarous nations into 
the greatest part of the western provinces, 
were extremely prejudicial to. the interests of 
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learning and philosophy, as must be known to all The state 


who have any acquaintance with the history of 
these unhappy times. During these tumultuous 
scenes. of desolation and horror, the liberal arts 
and; sciences would have been totally, extinguished, 
had they not found a place of refuge, such. as. it 
was, among: the bishops, and the monastic orders. 
Here they assembled; their scattered remains, andi 
received: a degree of culture which just served to 
keep them from, perishing. Those churches, 
which were distinguished by the name of Cathes 
drals, had schools. erected. under their jurisdiction, 
in. which the bishop, or a.certain person appoint- 
ed by him, instructed|the youth in the seven dberatl 
arts, as 2. preparatory introduction to the study-of 
the scriptures [a]. Persons of both sexes, who 
had devoted themselves to the monastic life, were 
obliged, by the founders of their respective or- 
ders, to employ daily a certain portion of their 
time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, 

; » whose 


[al] Fleury, Discours sur’ Histoire Eccles. depuis ?'an 600, 
&e. sect, 21. p. 56.-tom. xiii. de l’ Histoire Eccles.—Histoire 
Litter. dela France, tom. iii: Intr. sect. 32. p. 12. Herm. Cons 
ringii Antiq. Academica, p. 66.—~-167. edit. Heummeana, 
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whose writings were looked upon as the rich re- 
pertories of celestial wisdom, in which all the 
treasures of theology were centered [0b]. Hence 
libraries were formed in all the monasteries, and 
the pious and learned productions of the Christian 
and other writers were copied and dispersed b 


the diligence of transcribers appointed for that 


purpose, who were generally such monks as, by 
weakness of constitution, or other bodily infirmi- 
ties, were rendered incapable of harder labour. 
To these establishments we owe the preservation 
and possession of all the ancient authors, sacred 
and profane, who escaped, in this manner, the sa- 
vage fury of Gothic ignorance. and are happily 
transmitted to our times. It is also to be observed 
that, besides the schools that belonged to the ca- 
thedrals, there were others opened in the mo~ 
nasteries, in which the youth who were set apart’ 
for the monastic life, were instructed by the ab-' 
bot, or some of his ecclesiastics, in the arts and 
sciences [c ]. 
IL But these institutions and establishments, 
however laudable, did not produce such happy, 
effects'as might have been expected from them, 
For, not to speak of the indolence of certain ab- 
bots and bishops, who neglected entirely the du- 
ties of their stations, nor of the bitter aversion 


which others discovered towards every sort of 


learning and erudition, which they considered as 
pernicious to the progress of bie [d]; not to 
| speak 


1B] Benedict. Anianensis Concordia Regularum, lib. i li. p. 55, 
64, 75,77, 80,100. lib. iii. p. 16—41, &c. edit. Hung. Menar- 
di. Jo. Mabillon, Pref. ad Sac. i. Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. 
p- 44; 

[e] Benedict. Concord. Reg. lib. ii. p. 232. Mabillon Actor. 
SS. Ord. B.ned. tom. i. p. 314. 

“{d] Gregory the Great is said to have been of this num-— 
ber) and to have ordered a multitude of the productions « of 


Pagan writers, and among others Livy’s Roman Historyto be 
a 


committed: 


ne 
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speak of the illiberal ignorance which several pre- CENT. 

lates affected, and which they injudiciously con- atin 
founded with Christian simplicity [é]; even those (>) 
who applied themselves to the study and propa- 
gation of the sciences, were for the’ most part, 
extremely unskilful and. illiterate; and the 
branches of learning taught in the schools were 
inconsiderable, both as to their quality and their: 
number [jf]. Greek literature was almost every 
where neglected; and those, who by profession, 
had devoted themselves to the culture of Latin 
erudition, spent their time and labour in gram- 
matical subtilties and quibbles, as the pedantic 
examples of Isodorus and Cassiodorus abundantly 
shew. Eloquence was degraded into a rhetorical 
bombast, a noisy kind of declamation which was 
composed of motley and frigid allegories and bar- 
barous terms, as may even appear from several 
parts of the writings of those superior genuises 
who surpassed their contemporaries in precision 
and elegance, such as Boethius, Cassiodorus, En- 
nodius, and others. As to the other liberal arts, 
they shared the common calamity ; and as they 
were now cultivated, had nothing very liberal or 

elegant in their appearance, consisting entirely in 
a few dry rules, which, instead of a complete and 
finished system, produced only a ghastly and life- 
less skeleton. - 

Ill. Philosophy fared still worse than litera-Thsssdy 
ture ; for it was entirely banished from all the se- ly 
minaries which were under the inspection and go-<"** 
vernment of the ecclesiastical order. The great- 
est part of these zealots looked upon the study of 
philosophy, not only as useless, but even perni- 

cious 


« 


committedtothe flames. See Gabriel Liron, Singularitiés His-» 
tor. et Litter. tom. i. p. 166. 

. [e] “Mabillon. Pref..ad Sec. i. Benedict p. 46. 

-.[f] See M. Aur. Cassiodori Liber de sceptem Disciplinis,’ 
which is extant among his works." - : 
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cious to those who had dedicated themsélves to 
the service of religion. The most eminent, nay, 
almost the only Latin philosopher of this age; was' 
the celebrated Boethius, privy counsellor to Theo~ 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths in Zfaly. This ile 
lustrious senator had embraced the Platonic phi- 
losophy [g], but approved also, as was usual! 
among the modern Platonics, the doctrine of 
Aristotle, and illustrated it in his writings, And: 
it was undoubtedly owing to the diligence and: zeal 
with which he explained and recommended the’ 
Aristotelian philosophy, that it arose now amon 
the Latins to a higher degree of credit than it had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

IV. The state of the liberal arts among. the 
Greeks was, in several places, much more flou- 
rishing than that in which we have left then» 
among the Latins; and the emperors. raised and! 
nourished: a spirit of literary emulation, by the: 
noble rewards and the: distinguished honours, 
which they attached to the pursuit of all-the va+ 
tious branches of learning [/]}. Tt is}, however, 
certain, that, notwithstanding: these encourage~ 
ments, the sciences were cultivated with less ar~ 
dour, and men of learning and) genius were less) 
numerous than in the preceding.century. 

In the beginning of this, the modern Platoinis 
maintained as yet their credit, and.their philoy 
sophy wasin vogue. The Alexandrian and Athe- 
nian schools flourished under the: direction: off 
Damascius, Isidorus; Simpliinsy Eulamius,, 

| _ _Hermias, 
fel This will appear evident to such as, with a competent 
Knowledge of modern Platonism, read’ attentively, ‘the books: 


of Boethius, De consolatione, &c, See also, on this, subjects 
Renatt. Vall. p. 10, 50. Holstenius en vita Porphyriis Pp. 7. 


* edit: Cantabrs - See:also. Mascov, Fistor: Germanor., toms. it 


p- 102. 

[h] See the Codex Theodos. tom. ii. libs vi.. ps 118) a. 
Conringius, De:studits urbis: Rome et: Constdntinop. in a Dis: 
sertation subjoined to his Antiquitates Mcadentea.. 


' 
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Hermias, Priscianus, and others, who were placed 
on the highest summit of literary glory. But 
when the emperor Justinian, by a particular edict, 
prohibited the teaching philosophy at Athens [+] 
(which edict, no doubt, was levelled at the mo- 
dern Platonism already mentioned), and when 
his resentment began to flame out against those 
swho refused to abandon the Pagan worship, then 
all these celebrated philosophers took refuge 
among the Persians, who were, at that time, the 
enemies of Rome [hk]. They, indeed, returned 
from their voluntary exile, when the peace was 
concluded between the Persians and the Romans, 
A.D. 533 [1]; but they could never recover 
their former credit, and they gradually disap- 
peared in the public schools and seminaries of 
learning, which ceased, at length, to be under 
their direction. 

Thus expired that famous sect, which was dis- 
tinguished by the title of the Modern or Later 
Platonic ; and which, for a series of ages, had pro- 
duced such divisions and tumults in the Chris- 
tian church, and been, in other respects, preju- 
dicial to the interests and progress of the gospel. 
It was succeeded by the Aristotelian philosophy, 
which arose imperceptibly out of its obscurity, 
and was placed in an advantageous light by the 
illustrations of the learned; but especially and 
principally by the celebrated commentaries of 
Philoponus. And, indeed, the knowledge of 
this philosophy was necessary for the Greeks ; 


since 


_ [é] Johannes Malela, Historia Chronica, part II. p. 187. edit. 
Oxon. Another testimony concerning this matter is cited from 
acertain Chronicle, not yet published, by: Nic. Alemannus, ad 
Procopii, Histor. Arcanam, cap. xxvi. p. 377. edit. Venet- 

. (4) Agathias, Derebus Justiniani lib. ii. p. 49. edit. Venet. 
tom..1i. Corpor. Byzant. : 

ae See Wesselingii Observat. Variar. lib. i, cap. xvili. ps 
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‘CENT. ‘since it was from the depths of this peripatetical 
VI. wisdom, that: the Monophysites, and Nestorians 

+ same drew the subtilties with which they endeavoured 
to overwhelm the abettors of the Ephesian and 
Chalcedonian councils. Wi Tamil) 

In the east’ WV. The Nestorians and Monophysites, who 
lived in the east, turned equally their eyes towards 
Aristotle, and, in order to train. their respective 
followers to the field of controversy, and arm them 

with the subtilties of a contentious logic, transla- 

ted the principal books of that deep philosos 

pher into their native languages. Sergius, a 

- Monophysite and philosopher, translatedthe books 

of Arisotle into Syriac [m].. Uranius, a Syrian, 
propagated the doctrines of this philosopher in 
Persia ; and disposed in their favour Chosroes; 

the monarch of that nation, who became a zealous 
abettor of the peripatetic system []. ‘The same 

prince received from one of the Nestorian faction 
(which, after having procured the exclusion of the 
Greeks, triumphed at this time unrivalled in Per- 

sia) a translation of the Stagirite into the Persian 
language [0]. » Al 

It is, however, to be observed, that among 

these eastern Christians there were some who'ré+ 

jected both the Platonic and Aristotelian doc- 
trines ; and, unwilling, to be obliged to others 


for their philosophical knowledge, invented sys- 


tems of their own, which were inexpressibly chi- 
. ° ee! * 
merical and pregnant with absurdities. Of this 


class of original philosophers was Cosmas, a Nes- 


torian, 


[m] Georgius Abulpharaius Historia Dynastiar. published 


by Dr. Pocock, p. 94, 172. 


[n] See Agathias, De rebus Justiniant, lib ii. p. 48. That 
Uranius made use of the Aristotelian philosophy in the Euty= — 


chian controversy, is evident even from this singlecireumstance, 
that A gathiasrepresents him disputing concerning thepossibilaty 
and immiscibility of God (% 76 wabnrey xox adyxurov.) 

[o] Agathias. I. c. lib. ii. p. 48. edit. Venet. 
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torian, commonly called. Indicopleustes, whose 
doctrines are extremely singular, and resemble 
more the notions of the Orientals than the opi- 
nions of the Greeks [p]..,.Such also. was the 
writer, from whose Ewposition of the Octateuch, 
Photius has drawn several citations (¢ ]. 


CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the doctors and ministers of the church. 


1, eae external form of church government 
the; continued without any remarkable altera- 
tion during the course of this century. But the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople, who were con- 
sidered as the most eminent and principal rulers o 
the Christian church, were engaged in perpetual 
disputes about the extent and limits of their re- 
spective jurisdictions, and seemed both to aspire 
at the supreme authority in ecclesiastical matters. 
The bishop of Constantinople not only claimed an 
unrivalled sovereignty over the eastern churches, 
but also maintained that his church was, in point 
of dignity, no way inferior to that of Rome. The 
Roman pontiffs beheld, with impatience, these 
lordly pretensions, and warmly asserted the pre- 
eminence of their church, and its undoubted su- 
periority over that of Constantinople. Gregory 
the Great distinguished himself in this violent 
contest ; and the following event furnished him 
with an opportunity of exerting his zeal. In the 
year 588, John, bishop of Constantinople, surnamed 
the Faster, on account’ of his extraordinary ab- 
stinence and austerity, assembled, by his own au- 

thority, 


[p] Bernard de Montfaucon, Prafat. ad Cosman, p. 10. 
tom. it. Collectionis nove patrum Grecorm. 


[9] Brblioth. Codic. xxxvi. p. 22, 23. 
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thority, a council at Constantinople, to ing 
into an accusation brought against Peter, 


arch of Antioch ; and, upon this occasion, assumed — 


the title of ecumenical, or universal bishop [r} 
Now, although this title had been formerly ‘en- 


joyed by the bishops of Constantinople, and was 


also susceptible of an interpretation that might 
have prevented its giving umbrage or offence 
to any [s], yet Gregory suspected, both from 
the time and the occasion of John’s renewing his 
claim to it, that he was aiming ata supr 


over all the Christian churches ; and therefore he ~ 


opposed his claim in the most vigorous 
in letters to that purpose, addressed to the em- 
peror, and to such persons as he judged proper 
to second his opposition. But all his efforts were 
without effect ; and the bishops of Constantinople 
continued to assume the title in question, tho 
not in the sense in which it had alarmed the Ro- 
man pontiff [7]. TTD ane ene 
Reais | Mig 73 


c [r] We cannot avoid taking notice of some mistakes 
which have slipped from the pen of Dr. Mosheim in his narra- 
tion of this event. First, The council here mentioned was 
held under the pontificate of Pelagius II. and not of Gregory 
the Great, who was not chosen bishop of Rome before 
A.D. 590. Secondly, The person accused before this counci 
was not Peter, but Gregory, bishop of Antioch. Thirdly, 
does not appear that the council was summoned by John of Con- 
stantinople, but by the emperor Mauricius, to whom Gregory 
had appealed from the governor of the east, before whom he was 
first accused. 

cr [s] The title of wniversal bishop, which had been given 
by Leo and Justinian to the patriarchs of Constantinople, was 
not attended with any accession of power. | Pe 

[¢] Gregor. Magni Epyst. lib. iv, v, vii. All the passa 
ges in these epistles that relate to this famous contest, have béen 
extracted and illustrated by Launolus, in his Assertio in Pri- 
tileg. S. Medardi, tom. iii opp. part. II. ps 266. See also 
Lequien, Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 67. Pfaffii Disser+ 
tatio de titula Qecumenicus, in the Tempe Helvetica, tom. iv. p- 
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II. This pontiff, however, adhered tenaciously cent, 
to his purpose, opposed with vehemence the bi- | Yr 
shop of Constantinople, raised new tumults and dis- , 
sensions among the sacred order, and aimed at NO The Ro- 
less than an unlimited supremacy over the Chris. mn pontiff 
tian church. This ambitious design succeeded ee 
in the west; while, in the eastern provinces, his if ea 
arrogant pretensions were scarcely respected by“ 
any but those who were at enmity with the bishop 
of Constantinople; and this prelate was always ina 
condition to make head against the progress of his 
authority in the east. How much the opinions of 
some were favourable to the lordly demands of 
the Roman pontiffs, may be easily imagined from 
an expression of Ennodius, that infamous and 
extravagant flatterer of Symmachus, who was a 
prelate of but ambiguous fame. ‘This parasitical 
panegyrist, among other impertinent assertions, 
maintained, that the Roman pontiff was consti- 
tuted judge in the place of God, which he filled as 
the vicegerent of the Most High [uw]. On the 
other hand, it is certain, from a variety of the 
most authentic records, that both the emperors 
and the nations in general were far from being 
disposed to bear with patience the yoke of servi- 
tude, which the see of Rome was arrogantly im- 
posing upon the Christian church [w]. The Go- 
thic princes set bounds to the power of the bishop 
of Rome in Italy, permitted none to be raised to 

VOL. I. I the 


| [u] See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, in the xvth volume of 
the Bibliotheca Magna Patrum, p. 248. edit. Paris. © cp One 
would think that this servile adulator had never read the 4th 
yerse of the 2d chapter of St. Paul’s 2d Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, where the Anti-Christ, or man of sin, is described in 
the very terms in which he represents the authority of the 
| pontiff Symmachus. 

[w] See particularly the truth of this assertion, with respect 
_ to Spain, in Geddes’ Dassertation on the Papal Supremacy, chiefly 
| with relation to the ancient Spanish church, which is to be found 
the second volume of his Miscellaneous Tracts. 
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| 
the pontificate without their approbation, and 
reserved to themselves the right of judging con- 
cerning the legality of every new election [2]. 
They enacted spiritual laws, called the religious — 
orders before their tribunals, and summoned coun- 
cils by their legal authority [y]. In consequence 
of all this, the pontiffs, amidst all their high pre- 
tensions, reverenced the majesty of their kings — 
and emperors, and submitted to their authority — 
with the most profound humility; nor were they — 
as yet, so lost to all sense of shame, as to at 
the subjection of kings and princes to their ghost- — 
ly dominion [2 ]}. Ry. 
Ill. The rights and privileges of the clergy 
were very considerable before this period, and the 
riches, which they had accumulated, immense ; 
and both received daily augmentations from the 
growth of superstition in this century. The arts 
of a rapacious priesthood were practised upon the 
ignorant devotion of the simple ; and even the re- 
morse of the wicked was made an instrument of 
increasing the ecclesiastical treasure. For an opi- 
nion was propagated with industry among the 
people, that the remission of their sins was to be ~ 
purchased by their liberalities to the churches and 
monks, and that the prayers of departed ‘saints, 
whose eflicacy was victorious at the throne of 
God, were to be bought by offerings presented 
to the temples, which were consecrated to these 
celestial mediators. But, in proportion as the 
riches of the church increased, the various orders - 
of 


} 


[x] See Jo. Jac. Mascovii Histor. Germanor. tom. ii. not. 
p- 113: 

[ y] Basnage Histoire des Eglises Reformés, tom. i. p. 381. — 

[=] See the citations from Gregory the Great collected by 
Launois, De regia potestate in matrimon. tom. i. opp. part II. 
p- 691. and in his Assertio in Privilegium S. Medardi, p. 272. 
tom. c opp. part II. Seealso Giannone, Hist. de Naples, tom. 
ih P- San: 
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of the clergy were infected with those vices that CENT. 
are too often the consequences of an affluent sae ai 
prosperity. This appears, with the utmost evi- Cee) 
dence, from the imperial edicts and the decrees 

of councils, which were so frequently levelled at 

the immoralities of those who were distinguished 

by the name of clerks. For whence so many laws 

to restrain the vices, and to preserve the morals 

of the ecclesiastical orders, if they had fulfilled 

even the obligations of external decency, or 
shewn, in the general tenor of their lives, a cer- 

tain degree of respect for religion and virtue? Be 

that as it will, the effect of all these laws and 

edicts was so inconsiderable as to be scarcely per- 
ceived; for so high was the veneration paid, at 

this time, to the clergy, that their most flagi- 

tious crimes were corrected by the slightest and 
gentlest punishments ; an unhappy circumstance, 

which added to their presumption, and rendered 

them more daring and audacious in iniquity. 

IV. The bishops of Rome, who considered them- Thebishops " 
selves as the chiefs and fathers of the Christian non oe 
church, are not to be excepted from this censure, ed. 
any more than the clergy who were under their 
jurisdiction. We may form some notion of their 
humility and virtue by that long and vehement 
contention, which arose in the year 498, between 
- Symmachus and Laurentius, who were on the 
same day, elected to the pontificate by different 
parties, and whose dispute was, at length, de- 
cided by Theodoric king of the Goths. Each 
of these ecclesiastics maintained obstinately the 
validity of his election; they reciprocally accused 
each other of the most detestable crimes; and 
to their mutual dishonour, their accusations did 
not appear, on either side, entirely destitute of 
foundation. Three different councils, assembled 
at Rome, endeavoured to terminate this odious 

| 12 schism 
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summoned, by Theodoric, to examine the ac- 
cusations brought against Symmachus, to whom 
this prince had, at the beginning of the schism, — 
adjudged the papal chair. This council was held 
about the commencement of this century, and in 
it the Roman pontiff was acquitted of the crimes 
laid to his charge. But the adverse party refused 
to acquiesce in this decision ; and this gave occas 
sion to Ennodius of Ticinum, now Pavia, to draw 
up his adulatory apology for the council and Sym- 
machus [6]. In this apology, which disguises the © 
truth under the seducing colours of a gaudy rhe- 
toric, the reader will perceive that the founda- — 
tions of that enormous power, which the popes 
of Rome afterwards acquired, were now laid ; but 
-he will seek in vain in this laboured production 
any satisfactory proof of the injustice of the 
charge brought against Symmachus [ce]. 


monks augmented daily in all parts of the Chris-. 
tian world. They multiplied so prodigiously in 
the east, that whole armies might have been raised 
out of the monastic order, without any sensible 

diminution 


te [a] This schism may be truly termed odious, as it was 
carried on by assassinations, massacres, and all the cruel pro- 
ceedings of a desperate civil war. See Paul Diaconus, lib. xvii, 

[b] This apology may be seen: in the fifteenth volume of the 
Magn. Bibl. Patrum, p. 248. 

‘¢ce [c] That Symmachus was never fairly acquitted, may be 
presumed from the first, and proved from the second of the fol+ 
lowing circumstances: First, That Theodoric, who was a wise 
and equitable prince, and who had attentively examined the 
charge brought against him, would not have referred the deci- 
sion to the bishops, if the matter had been clear, but would have 
pronounced judgment himself as he had formerly done conce: 
ing thelegality of his election. Thesecondcircumstance against 
Symmachus is, that the council acquitted him without so much 
as hearing those who accused him ; and he himself did not ap- 
pear, though frequently summoned. 
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diminution of that enormous body. The mo- 
nastic life was also highly honoured, and had an 
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incredible number of patrons and followers in all 7) 


the western provinces, as appears from the rules 
which were prescribed in this century, by various 
doctors, for directing the conduct of the cloistered 
monks, and the holy virgins, that had sacrificed 
their capacity of being ches in the world, to the 
gloomy charms of a convent [d]. In Great Bri- 
tain, acertain abbot, named Congall, is said to 
have persuaded an incredible number of persons 
to abandon the affairs, obligations, and duties of 
social life, and to spend the remainder of their 
days in solitude, under a rule of discipline, of 
which he was the inyentor [¢]. His disciples 
travelled through many countries, in which they 
propagated, with such success, the contagion of 
this monastic devotion, that, in some time, Jre- 
land, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland, swarmed 
with those lazy orders, and were, in a manner, 
covered with convents. The most illustrious dis- 
ciple of the abbot now mentioned, was Colum- 
ban, whose singular rule of discipline is yet ex-~ 
fant, and surpasses all the rest in simplicity and 
brevity [f]. The monastic orders, in general, 
abounded with fanatics and profligates ; the /atfer 
were more numerous than the former in the west- 
ern convents, while in those of the east, the fa- 
natics were predominant. 


VI. Anew order of monks, which in a manner The rise of 


~ absorbed all the others that were established in the 


the Bene- 
dictine om 


13 west, der. 


[d] These are in Holstenius’ Codex Regularum, part II. 
g P 


- which work was published at Rome in three volumes 4to in the 


| 


“year 1661. See also Edm. Martene et Ursin. Durand, Thesaur. 
Anecdot. Nav. tom. i. p. 4. 


- fe] Jac. Usserii Antiq. Eccles. Britan. 


_- Lf] Usserii Sylloge Antiquar. Epistolar. Hibernicar. p. 5— - 


15. Holstenii Codex Regularum, tom. ii. p. 48. Mabillon, 
Pref. ad Seculum ii. Benedictinum, p. 4 
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. « 
west, was instituted, A. D. 529, by Benedict of 
Nursia,a man of piety and reputation, for the age — 
he lived in. From his rule of discipline, which is — 
yet extant, we learn that it was not his intention © 
to impose it upon all the monastic societies, but — 
to form an order whose discipline should be 
milder, their establishment more solid, and their — 
manners more regular, than those of the other — 
monastic bodies ; and whose members, during 
the course of a holy and peaceful life, were to 
divide their time between prayer, reading, the — 
education of youth, and other pious and learned — 
labours [g']. But, in process of time, the fol — 
lowers of this celebrated ecclesiastic degenerated — 
sadly from the piety of their founder, and lost — 
sight of the duties of their station, and the great . 
end of their estalishment. Having acquired — 
immense riches from the devout liberality of the 
opulent, they sunk into luxury, intemperance, . 
and sloth, abandoned themselves to all sorts of © 
vices, extended their zeal and attention to worldly — 
affairs, insinuated themselves into the cabinets of — 
princes, took part in political cabals and ‘court 
factions, made a vast augmentation of supersti- F 
tious rites and ceremonies in their order, to blind } 
the raultitude, and supply the place of their ex- 
piring virtue; and, among other meritorious en- — 
terprises, laboured most ardently to swell the ar- | 
rogance, by enlarging the power and authority of 
the Roman Pontiff. The good Benedict never 4 
dreamt that the great purposes of his institution ~ 
were to be thus perverted, much less did he give 
any encouragement or permission to such flagrant — 
abuses. His rule of discipline was neither fa- 
vourable to luxury nor ambition ; and it is still 

_ celebrated i 


[g] See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened, See. i. and 
Annales. Ordin. Benedict. tom. i. See also Helyotus and the ~ 
other writers who have given accounts of the monastic orders, 
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‘celebrated on account of its excellence, though it 
has not been observed for many ages. 
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It is proper to remark here, that the institution _~~) 


‘of Benedict changed, in several respects, the 
obligations and duties of the monastic life as it 
swas regulated in the west. Among other things, 
he obliged those who entered into his order to 
promise, at the time of their being received as 
Novitiates, and afterwards, at their admission as 
members of the society, to persevere in an obedi- 
ence to the rules he had laid down, without at- 
tempting to change them in any respect. As he 
was extremely solicitous about the stability of his 
institution, this particular regulation was wise and 
prudent ; and it was so much the more necessary, 
that, before his time, the monks made no scruple 
of altering the laws and rules of their founders 
as often as they thought proper [/]. 


VII. This new order made a most rapid pro-lts rapid. 


gress in the west, and, in a short space of time, 
arrived at the most flourishing state. In Gaul, its 
interests were promoted by Maurus, in Svczly 
and Sardinia, by Placidus; in England, by Au- 
gustin and Mellitus ; in Jialy, and other coun- 
tries, by Gregory the Great, who is himself 
reported to haye,been for some time a member 
of this society [7]; and it was afterwards received 
in Germany by the means of Boniface [/]. This 
14 ‘sudden 


[h] See Mabillon Praf. ad Sac. iv. Benedict. part I. p. 18. 
[i] See Mabillon, Doss. de vita Monastica Gregorit M. ad 
Hadr. Valesium, tom. ii, Analect. veter. as also his Pref. ad 
Sac. Benedict. p. 29. This circumstance, however, is denied 
by some writers ; and among others by Gallonius, concerning 
whose book upon that subject, see Simon’s Lettres Choisios, 
tom. iii. p. 63. 
{k] Anton. Dadini Alteserre, Origines ret Monastice, hb. 
j.cap. ix. p. 33. The propagation of the Benedictine ordery 
through the different provinces of Europe, is related by, Ma- 
billon, Pref, ad Sec. i. Benediclinum, et ad Sac. iv. part i. 


Pr §2, 


progress, 
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sudden and amazing progress of the new order 
was ascribed by the Benedictines, to the wisdom 


“WA and sanctity of their discipline, and to the miracles — 


‘The princi 


pal Greek 


and Orien- 


which were worked by their founder, and his fol- 
lows. But a more attentive view of things will 
convince thé impartial observer, that the protec- 
tion of the Roman pontiffs, to the advancement of 
whose grandeur and authority the Benedictines 
were most servilely devoted, contributed much : 
more to the lustre and inflisunes of their order, — 
than any other circumstances, nay, than all other — 
considerations united together. But, however, 
universal their credit was, they did not reign | 
alone ; other orders subsisted in several places un- 
til the ninth century, when the Benedictine ab- 
sorbed indeed, all the other religious societies, 
and held, unrivalled, the reins of the monastic em. 
pire 

Erie The most celebrated Greek and Otiental 

writers that flourished in this century, wete those 


tal writers which follow 3 


Procopius of Gaza, who interpreted success. 


fully several books of Scripture [mm]. ~ 


Maxentius, a monk of Antioch, who, bétiden 
several treatises against the sects of his time, com- 
posed Scholiwns on Dionysius the Areopagite. , 

Agapetus, whose Schedia Regia, addressed to 
the emperor Justinian, procured. him a place 
among the wisest and most judicious writers of 
this century. 

Eulogius, a presbyter of Antioch, swhio was the 
terror of heretics, and a warm and strenuous de- 
fender of the orthodox faith. 

oe 
| 
; 


& 
! [2] Lenfant, Histotre du Concile de Constande; tom. ii. WN a 
3. 


Cm} See Simon, an de la Bibliothe Bedleia e de. 
M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 197. um Bis 


« I 
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John, patriarch of Constantinople, who, on ac- 
‘count of his austere method of life, was surnamed 
the Faster, and who acquired a certain degree 
of reputation by several little productions, and 
more particularly by his Penitential. 

~ Leontius of Byzantium, whose book against the 
sects, and other writings, are yet extant. ; 

Evagrius, a scholastic writer, whose Ecclesias- 
tical History is, in many places, corrupted with 
fabulous narrations. 

Anastatius of Sinai, whom most writers con- 
sider as the author of a trifling performance, wri- 
ten against a sort of heretics called Acephali, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak atter- 
wards [7]. 

{X. Among the Latin writers the following are 

principally worthy of mention ; 
- Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, who 
united the most inconsistent and contradictory 
qualities ; as in some cases he discovered a sound 
and pénetrating judgment, and in others the most 
shameful and superstitious weakness ; and in ge- 
neral manifested an extreme aversion to all kinds 
of learning, as his Epistles and Dialogues sufii- 
ciently testify [0 |. 

Cexsarius of Arles, who composed some moral 
writings, and drew up a rule of conduct and dis- 
cipline for the Holy Virgins [ p}. 

Fulgentius bishop of Ruspia, who attacked 
with great warmth, the Arians and Pelagians in 

Africa ; but whose style and manner were harsh 
*s and 


_ [n] See for an account of this book, Simon, I. c. tom. i. p. 
939; as also Barat. Bibliotheque Chovsie, tom. ii. p. 21. 
fo] A splendid edition of the works of Gregory was pub- 
lished at Paris in the year 1705, in four volumes folio, by fa- 
ther St. Marthe, a Benedictine monk. See an account of this 
pontiff, Acta Sanctor.tom. ii. Martii, p. 121. 

[p] Ofthis writer, the Benedictine monks have given a 
learned account in their Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 
ul Ps 190, “ 
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cent. and uncouth, as was generally the case of ue 
pane 1, Aétican writers [¢ ]. 

Aw. _Ennodius, bishop of Tacinum, now Pavia, voli | 
was none of the meanest authors of this century, - 
whether we consider his compositions in prose or 
in verse; though he disgraced his talents, and 
dishonoured his eloquence, by his infamous. adu- 
Jation of the Roman pontiff, whom he exalted so ~ 
high above all mortals, as to maintain thaf he was > 
answerable to none upon earth for his conduct, © 
and subject to no human tribunal [7]. 

Benedict of Nursia who acquired an immortal — 
name, by the rule he laid down for the order 
which he instituted, and the multitude of religi- 
ous societies that submitted to his discipline. 

Dionysius, who was surnamed the Little, 
on account of his extraordinary humility, and was _ 

deservedly esteemed for his Collection of the an- 

cient canons; and also for his Chronological ie 
searches. 

Fulgentius Ferrandus, an African, who ace 
quired a considerable degree of reputation by se- 
veral treatises, but especially by his Abridgment — 
of the Canons ; though his style and: diction were — 
entirely destitute of harmony and elegance.  . — 

Facundus, a strenuous defender migra Three ) 
Chapters, of which we shall give an raceamal in 
their place. 

Arator, who translated, with ‘dlenoble: success, f 
The Acts of the Apostles, into Latin verse. ; 

Primasius of Adrumetum, whose Commentary 
ewpon the epistles of St. Paul, as also his book Con- | 
cerning heresies, are yet extant. 

Liberatus, ‘whose Compendious History of Nes- : 
torjan and Eutychian tlh rntaite him to 


an 
: 


[¢] See, for an account of Fulgentius, the yee Sanctorum, 
tom. i. Januar. p. 32, &c, | 
[x] Mistoire Litteraire dela France, tom. iii. p. 96. ig 


a 


_ the republic of letters, as a philosopher, an ora- 
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an eminent rank among the writers of this cen- 
tury. 

- Fortunatus, a man of various erudition, an 
whose poetic compositions are far from being des- 
titute of genius [5]. 

Gregory of Tours, who is esteemed the father 
of Gallic history ; and who would have descended 


with honour to posterity, did not his Annals of the 


Francs, and the rest of his writings, carry so 
many marks of levity, credulity, and weakness 
t}. 
‘esta the most ancient of the British writers 
who composed a book Concerning the destruction 
of Britain, in which there are several things not 
altogether unworthy of the curiosity of the 
learned. . 
Columbanus, a native of Treland, who became 
famous on account of the monastic rules he pre- 
scribed to his followers, his zeal for establishing 
religious orders, and his poetical productions [z ]. 
Isidore, bishop of Seville, whose grammatical, 
theological, and historical productions discover 
more learning and pedantry, than judgment and 
tastes! 9" ihe 
We may conclude this enumeration of the 


Latin writers with the illustrious names of Boe- 


thius and Cassiodorus, who far. surpassed all 
their contemporaries in learning and knowledge ; 
the former shone forth with the brightest lustre in 


_ [8] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p.» 464. 
. [#] The life of Gregory of Zoursis to be found in the Ais- 
toire Litteraire de la France ; and his faults are mentioned by 
Pagi, in his Dissert. de Dionysio Parts. sect. 25. p. 6. which i8 
. added to the fourth tome of the Breviarium Pontif. Romanor. 
Launois defends this historian in many things in his works, tom. 
i, part II. p. 131. 
[wu] None have given more accurate accounts of Gildas and 
Columban than the learned Benedictins, Histoire Litieraize de 


la France, tom. iii. p. 279. 5035. 
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ceNT. tor, a poet, and a divine, and both in elegance 
Vl and subtilty of genius had no superior, nor in- 
PARTY deed any equal in this century ; the latter, though 
warn. e ° . ‘ 

' in many respects inferior to him, was neverthe- 
less far from being destitute of merit [w]. Se 
veral productions of these writers have been trans. 
mitted down to our times. 

CHAP. Il. 
Concerning the doctrine of the church during this 
century. | 7 
Thein- IL. HEN once the ministers of the church 
crease of 


supersti- 
tion. 


which are added to the doctrine of Christ and 


had departed from the ancient simpli- 
city of religious worship, and sullied the native 
purity of divine truth by a motley mixture of hu. 
‘man inventions, it was difficult to set bounds to 
this growing corruption. Abuses were daily mul. 
tiplied, and superstition drew from its horrid fe. 
cundity an incredible number of absurdities, — 


his apostles. The controversial writers in the 
‘eastern provinces continued to render perplexed 
-and obscure some of the principal doctrines of 
Christianity, by the subtle distinctions which they 
borrowed from a vain and chimerical philosophy, 
The public teachers and instructors of the peo- 
-ple degenerated sadly from the apostolic charac. 
ter. They seemed to aim at nothing else, than 
to sink the multitude into the most opprobrious 
ignorance and superstition, to efface in their minds 
all sense of the beauty and excellence of genuine 
‘piety, and to substitute, in the place of religious 
-principles, a blind veneration for the clergy, and 
astu- 


.. [w] See Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque de M. Du Piz 
tom. i, p. 211. 
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a stupid zeal for a senseless round of ridiculous crnr. 
rites and ceremonies. This, perhaps, will ap- 
pear less surprising, when we consider, that the 
blind led the blind ; for the public ministers and 
teachers of religion were, for the most part, grossly 
ignorant; nay, almost as much so as the multi- 
_tude whom they were appointed to instruct. 

Il. To be convinced of the truth of the dismal Proved by 
representation we have here given of the state of “iain 
religion at this time, nothing more is necessary 
than to cast an eye upon the doctrines now taught 
concerning the worship of images and saints, the 
Sire of purgatory, the efficacy of good works, i.e. 
the observance of human rites and institutions, Zo- 
wards the attainment of salvation, the power of re- 
lics to heal the diseases of body and mind ; and such 
Jike sordid and miserable fancies, which are in- 
culcated in many of the superstitious productions 
of this century, and particularly in the epistles 
and other writings of Gregory the Great. No- 
thing more ridiculous on the one hand, than the 
solemnity and liberality with which this good, 
but silly pontiff, distributed the wonder-working 
relics ; and nothing more lamentable on the other, 
than the stupid eagerness and devotion with which 
the deluded multitude received them, and suffer- 
ed’ themselves to be persuaded, that a portion of 
stinking oil, taken from the lamps which burned 
at the tombs of the martyrs, had a supernatural 
efficacy to sanctify its possessors, and to defend 
them from all dangers both of a temporal and 
spiritual nature [2]. es 
__ IIL. Several attempts were made in this cen- The state 

tury to lay down a proper and judicious method 2" 
ef explaining the scriptures. Of this nature planstory 
were the two books of Junilius the African, ““°°S" 
Concerning 
[2] See the List of sacred oils which Gregory the Great sent 


gueen Theudelinda, in the work of Ruinartus, intituled, cia 
Martyrum sincera et selecta, p. 619. 
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Concerning the various parts of the divine lawl y]: 
a work destitute of precision and method, and by 
which it appears that the author had not 
cient knowledge and penetration for the tafk he 
undertook. . } yt id ccheal 

Cassiodorus also, in his two books Concerning — 


right interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
Philoxenus the Syrian, translated, into his na= 
tive language, the Psalms of David, and the Books” 
of the New Testament [z=]. . v4 
The number of interpreters was considerable 
in this century. Those, who made the greatest 
figure among the Greeks in this character, were 
Procopius of Gaza, Severus of Antioch, Julian, 
and a few others; the first was an expositor of no~ 
mean abilities[a]. The most eminent rank among: 
the Latin commentators is due to Gregory the 
Great, Cassiodorus, Primasius [], Isidore of Se= 
ville [c |, and Bellator. m4 : 
IV. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
these writers scarcely deserve the name of expo- — 
sitors, if we except a small number of them, and 
among these the eastern Nestorians, who, fol- 
lowing the example of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
were careful in exploring the true sense, and the 
native energy of the words employed in the Holy 
Scriptures. So that we may divide the commen- 
tators of this age into two classes. _ In the jirsi, 
we 


[y] See Simon. Critique de la Bibliotheque de Du Pin, tom. 
i..p. 229. .a 
fz] Jo. Sim. Assemannus, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. 
tosh 
[a] See Simon, Lettres Choises, tom. iv. p. 120. of thenew | 
edition. ‘= 
[4] Simon Hist. Critique des principaux Commentatuers du 
N.T. chap. xxiv. p. 337 ; asalso his Critique dela Biblotheque 
des Auteurs Eccl. de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 226. : 
[c] Simon, Critique de la, &c. du M. Du Pin, tom. is Ps 
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we rank those who did nothing more than collect cEnr. 
the opinions and interpretations which had been | ** 
he . T If. 
received by the ancient doctors of the church; U~, 
which collections were afterwards called chains by 
the Latins [d]. Such was the chain of Olympi- 
odorus on Job; the chain of Victor of Capua 
upon the Four Gospels ; and the commentary of Pri- 
masius on the Epistle to the Romans, which was 
compiled from the works of Augustin, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and others. Even Procopius of Gaza 
may be ranked in this class, though not with so 
much reason as the mere compilers now men- 
tioned ; since, in many cases, he has consulted 
the dictates of his own judgment, and not fol- 
lowed, with a servile and implicit submission, the 
voice of antiquity. - To the second class belong 
those fanciful expositors, who, setting up Ori- 
gen as their great model, neglect and overlook 
entirely the sense of the words employed by the 
sacred writers, lose themselves in spiritual refine- 
ments and allegorical digressions, and, by the 
‘succour of a lively and luxuriant imagination, 
-draw from the scriptures arguments in favour of 
every whim they have thought proper to adopt. 
Such was Anastatius the Sinaite, whose Jysie- 
rious contemplations on the six days creation [e], 
betray the levity and ignorance of their author ; 
and Gregory the Great, whose Moral observa- 
tions upon the book of Job, have formerly met with 
unmerited commendations. Such also were Iso- 
dore of Seville, and Primasius, as manifestly ap- 
pears by the Bookof Allegories upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures { f |, which was invented by the former, and 
- the 


_. [id] See Steph. Le Moyne, Prolegomena ad varia Sacra, p. 
_ 58. Jo. Albert. Fabricii Biblioth, Grace, lib. v. cap. xvii. or 
vol. vii. p. 727. 

_~ [e] The title is Contemplationes Anagogice in Hexaémeron. 
LA] Liber Allegoriarum in Scripturam Sacram. 
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V. It would be needless to expect from the di- 
vines of this century, an accurate view, or a 
clear and natural explanation of the Chri 
doctrine. The greatest part of them reasoned and 
,, disputed concerning the truths of the gospel, as 
the blind would argue about light and colours ; 
and imagined that they had acquitted themselves 
nobly, when they had thrown outa heap of crude 
and indigested notions, and overwhelmed their 
adversaries with a torrent-of words. 

We may perceive, however, in the writers of 
this age, some evident marks of the three differs 
ent methods of explaining and inculcating the 
doctrines of religion, which are yet practised 
among the Greeks and Latins. For some col- 
lected together a heap, rather than a system of 
theological opinions, from the writings of the 
ancient doctors, from the decrees of councils, and 
from the Holy Scriptures; such were Isidore ot 
Seville among the Latins ; whose three books of 
sentences or opinions, are still extant ; and Leon 
tius the Cyprian among the Greeks, whose Locz 
communes, or conmon-place book of devinity, Db 
he had compiled from the writings of the an. 
cients, have been much esteemed. ‘These authors | 
gave rise to that species of divinity, which the La. 
tins distinguished afterwards by the name of p0s 
sitive theolog: 2Y. 

Others endeavoured to explain the various 
doctrines of Christianity by reasoning upon theit 
nature, their excellency and fitness; and thu 
it was, even with the weapons of reason and argu 
ment, that the most of the Christian doctors 
disputed against the Nestorians, the Eutychians, 
and the Pelagians. These metaphysical - divi 


"re Expositio Mystica in Apocalypsin. 
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were called schoolmen, and their writings were af- cenr. 
terwards characterized under the general term of _ V! : 
scholastic divinity. | ——", 
~ A third class of theological teachers, very dif- 
ferent from those already mentioned, compre- 
hended.a certain species of fanatics, who main- 
tained that. the knowledge of divine truth was 
only to be derived from inward feeling, and men- 
tal contemplation. This class assumed the appel- 
_ lation of mystics. These three methods of de- 
ducing and unfolding the doctrines of the gos- 
pel have been transmitted down to our times. 
No writer of this century composed a judicious 
or complete system of divinity ; though several 
branches of that sacred science were occasionally 
illustrated, 
VI. Those who consecrated their pious labours The state 
to the advancement of practical religion and mo- slaie a 
ral virtue, aimed at the fulfilling this good pur- and virtue, 
pose, partly by laying down precepts, and partly 
by exhibiting editying examples. They who pro- 
moted the cause of piety and virtue in the for- 
mer way, modified.their precepts according to the 
state and circumstances of the persons for whom 
they were designed. One sort of precepts were 
addressed to those who had not abandoned the 
connections of civil society, but lived amidst the 
hurry of worldly affairs. A different set of rules 
was administered to those who aspired after higher 
degrees of perfection, and lived in a retirement 
from the contagion and vanities of the world. 
The precepts, addressed:to the former, represent. 
the Christian life, as consisting in certain exter- 
mal virtues, and acts of religion ; as appears from 
the Homilies and Exhortations of Cxsarius; the 
Capita Parenetica of Agapetus; and especially 
from the Formula honeste vita, i.e. the Summary 
(Of avirtuous life, drawn up by Martiny archbi- 
|. VOb. I. OK shop 
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The livesof- WIL. They who enforced the duties of Christi. — 


the saints, 


— Cyril of Scythopolis, Dionysius the Little, Co-_ 


The Internal History of the Church. > 
shop of Braga, [h]. The rules administered to the — 
latter sort of Christians, were more spiritual and — 
sublime : they were exhorted toseparate, as far a9 _ 
was possible, the soul from the oe 
contemplation ; and for that purpose, to enervate 
and émaciate the latter by watching, fasting, per- 
petual prayer, and singing of psalms ; as we find — 
in the dissertation of Fulgentius, upon fasting, — 
and those of Nicetius, Concerning the vigils of the — 
servants of God, and the good effects of psalmody. — 
The Greeks adopted for their leader, in this — 
mystic’ labyrinth, Dionysius, falsely called the — 
Areopagite, whose pretended writings John’ of 
Scythopolis illustrated with annotations in this 
century. We need not be at any pains in point+ 
ing out the defects of these injudicious zealots 5 — 


gion, which is contained in the gospel, will be suf- — 
ficient to open the eyes of the impartial upon the — 
absurdities of that chimerical devotion we have - 
now been describing. itidiiae Ya 


anity, by exhibiting examples of piety and virtue — 
to the view of those for whom their instructions 
were designed, wrote, for this purpose, the Lives 
of the saints ; and there was a considerable num- 
ber of this kind of biog among the | 
Greeks and Latins. | Ennodius, Eugippius,— 


gitosus, and others, are to be ranked in this” 
class.’ But, however pious the intentions of these 
biographers may have been, it must be acknow 
Jedged, that they executed it in a most contemp- , 
tible manner. No models of rational piety ar 
‘to be found among those pretended worthies, 
whom they “propose to Christians as objects of | 
‘imitation. They amuse their readers with gigan= 


6A 


~[h] Seathe Actor Sanctor. Marti. tom. iit. p. 86. 
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tic fables and trifling romances; the examples cenr. 


they exhibit are those of certain delirious fanatics, 
whom they call sa¢nts, men of a corrupt and per- 
verted judgment, who offered violence to reason 
and me 2 the horrors of an extravagant auste- 
rity in their own conduct, and by the severity of 
those singular and inhuman rules which they pre- 
scribed to others. For, by what means were these 
men sainted? By’starving themselves with a fran- 
tic obstinacy, and bearing the useless hardships of 
hunger, thirst, and inclement seasons, with sted- 
fastness and. perseverance ; by running about the 
country, like madmen in tattered garments, and 
sometimes half-naked, or shutting themselves up 
in a narrow space, where they continued motion- 
less; by standing for a long time in certain pos- 
tures, with their eyes closed, in the- enthusiastic 
expectation of divine light. All this was saint- 
like and glorious; and the more that any ambi- 
tious fanatic departed from the dictates of reason 
and common sense, and counterfeited the wild 
gestures, and the incoherent conduct of an ideot, 
or a lunatic, the surer was his prospect of obtain- 
ing an eminent rank among the heroes and demi- 
gods of a corrupt and. degenerate church. 
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Vill. Many writers laboured with diligence to polemic 
terminate the reigning controversies, but none divinity. 


with success. Nor shall we be much surprised, 
that these efforts were ineffectual, when we con- 
sider how they were conducted; for scarcely can 
Wwe name a single writer, whose opposition to the 
Eutychians, Nestorians, and Pelagians, was car- 
Tied on with probity, moderation, or prudence. 
Primasius and Philoponus wrote concerning all 
the sects, but their works are lost; the treatise of 
Leontius, upon the same extensive subject, is 
still extant, but is scarcely worth perusing. _Isi- 
dore of Seville, and Leontius of Neapols, dis- 
‘puted against the Jews, but with what success and 
cae dexterity 


: 
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Origen and had received from the zeal of the orthodox, and 


his doc- 
trine, re- 
newed. 


_ the highest veneration, and cherished with a kind 


‘mind [7],. The cause was, at length, brough 7 


tinople [k], passed a severe condemnation upo 
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dexterity will be easily imagined by those who are; _ 
acquainted with the learning and logic of these 
i We omit, therefore, any er mention — 
of the miserable disputants of this century, from 
a persuasion that it will be more use enter~ | 
taining to lay before the reader a brief account of — 
the controversies that now divided and troubled : 
the Christian church. (ha 
IX. Though the credit of Origen, and his 


the repeated thunder of synods and councils, yet 
it was very far from being totally sunk. On the 
contrary, this great man, and his doctrine, were 
held by many, and especially by the monks, in 


of enthusiasm which became boundless and ex- 
travagant. In the west, Bellator translated the 
works of Origen into the Latin language. In 
the eastern provinces, and particularly in Syria 
and Palestine, which were the principal seats of 
Origenism, the monks, seconded by several bi- 
shops, and chiefly by Theodore of Caesarea in” 
Cappadocia, defended the truth and authority of 
the doctrines of Origen against all his adversaries” 
with incredible vehemence and. contention of 


before Justinian, who, in a long and. verbose 
edict, addressed to Mennas, patriarch of Constam= 


Origen and his doctrine, and ordered it to be, 
entirely suppressed [7]. The effects of this edict , 
: were 

[2] Cyrillus, Scythopolis, in ita Sabe, which is to be 
found in Cotelerius, Monumenta Ecclesia Grace, p. 370. 
Henr. Noris, Dissertat. de Synodo Quinta, cap. 1. il. p. 55% 
tom. 1. opp. i a 
[£] This edict is published in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. i 
p- 243. a 
«cp [1] This edict was procured by the solicitation of 
gius, who, was legate of Vigilius at the court of Co 
; stantinopl 
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were more violent than durable; for, upon the cENT. 
breaking out of the controversy concerning the i re 
three chapters [m], soon after this time, Origenism 7; 
was not only revived in Palestine, but even reco- 
vered new’ vigour, and spread itself far and wide. 

Hence many commotions were raised in the 
church, which were, however, terminated by the 

fifth general council, assembled at Constantinople, 

_ by Justinian, A. D. 533, and in which Origen 

and his followers were again condemned [7]. 

X. This controversy produced another, which The con- 
continued much longer, was carried on with still camera 
more excessive degrees of animosity and violence; an 
and the subject of which was of much less mo-““?"* 
ment and importance. The emperor Justinian 
was eagerly bent upon extirpating that violent 
branch of the Monophysites, which was distin- 
guished by the name of Acephali; and consulted 
upon this matter, Theodore, bishop of Cwsarea, 
who was aMonophysite, and at the same time, 
extremely attached to the doctrine of Origen, 

The artful prelate considered this as a favourable 
opportunity of procuring repose ta the followers 
of Origen by exciting a new controversy, as alsa 
of casting a reproach upon the council of Chal- 
cedon, and giving a mortal blow to the Nestorians 

EB Boe and, 


stantinople, with a view to confound the Acephali, who were 
admirers of Origen, and particularly to vex Theodore, of 
whose credit-with the emperor, Pelagius was extremely jea- 
Jous. It was to return this affront, as well as to affect the pur- 
"poses mentioned in the following section, that Theodore set 
on foot the controversy concerning the three chapters, which 
_ produced such tedious, cruel, and fatal dissensionsin the church. 
- See Basnage, Histoire de ? Eglise, livr. x. ch. vi. p 520. 

~ {mJ For an explication of what is meant by the three chap- 

, see note [o] of the Xth section. 
_ * [2] See Harduini Concilia, tom. iii. p. 283. Evagrius, 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xxviii. Basnage, Hist. de  Eglise, 
livr. x. chap. vi. p. 517, &c. Pet. Dan. Huetii Origeniana, 
hb. ii. 224. Doucin’s Singular. Diss. which is subjoined to his. 
| Gistoria Origeniana, p. 345. 
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and their cause. In order, therefore; to’ effect — 
these three important purposes, he persuaded the 
emperor, that the Acephali would return to the | 
bosom of the church, under the following easy 
and reasonable conditions; namely, “* That those — 
« passages in the acts of the council of Chalcedon, — 
«in which Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodos 
“ret of Cyrus, and Ibas of Edessa, had been 
* pronounced orthodox, should be effaced; and ~ 
“that the productions of these prelates, which — 
“were known by the appellation of the three — 
« chapters [0], as also other writings of theirs; — 
« which discovered a manifest propensity towards 
the Nestorian errors, should be condemned ~ 
« and prohibited.” The emperor lent .a pro-— 
pitious ear to the counsels of this prelate; and, by 
an edict, published, A. D. 544, ordered the three 
chapters to be condemned and effaced, without 
any prejudice, however, to the authority of the 
council of Chalcedon [ p]: This edict was warmly 
opposed by the African and western bishops, and — 
particularly by Vigilius, the Roman’ Pontiff, who 
considered it as highly injurious not only’to the 
authority of the council now mentioned, but also- 
¥; ouing: ely 
cP fo] The pieces that were distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the three chapters, were, 1. The writings of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. 2. The books which Theodoret of Cyrus 
wrote agaitist the’ twelve Ariathemas, which ‘Cyril had puby 
lished against the Nestorians. 3. The letter’ which Ibas of 
Edessa had written to one Marisa Persian, concerning the 
council of Ephesus and the condemnation of Nestorius. These 
writings were supposed to favour the Nestorian doctrine, and. 
such indeed was their tendency, It is, however, to be observed, 
that Theodore of Mopswestia lived before the time of Nestorius, 
and died, not only in the communion of the church, but also” 
in the highest reputation for his sanctity. Nor were the wi i 
ings of the other two either condemned or censured by the 
council of Chalccdon ; nay, the faith of Theodoret and Ibas _ 
was there declared entirely orthodox. The decision of the” 
council of Constantinople, in opposition to this, shews that 
councils, as well as doctors, differ... 9» 0) (eh 
[p] See Harduini Concilia, tom. iii. p. 287. Evyagrins 
Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. iv. cap. xxxvili. p. 412, © 
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to the memory of those holy men whose writings cen. 
and characters it covered with reproach [gq]. Upon Py ' 
this, Justinian ordered Vigilius to. repair im- eas 
mediately to Constantinople, that, having him in 
his power, he might compel him with more fa- 
. eility to acquiesce in the edict, and reject the three 
chapters ; and this method was attended with suc- 
cess, for the pontiff yielded. On the other hand, 
the bishops of Africa and Illyricum obliged Vigi- 
lius to retract his judicatum, by which, in.a coun- 
cil of seventy bishops, he had condemned the 
three chapters ; in obedience to the emperor. For 
they separated themselves from the communion 
_ of this pope, and refused to acknowledge him as 
one of their brethren; nay, treated him as an 
apostate, until he approved what he had been / 
obliged to condemn. The effect of this retracta- 
‘tion redoubled the zeal and violence of Justi- 
nian, who, by a second edict, published A. D. 
551, condemned anew the three chapters. 
XI. After many cabals, commotions, and dis- The ecu- 
_ sensions, which were occasioned by this trifling "4! 
controversy, it was thought proper to submit the 
final decision of it to an assembly of the universal 
church, This assembly was accordingly sum- 
moned, by Justinian, to meet at Constantinople, 
A. D. 553, and is considered as the fifth ecume- 
~ nical, or general council. The emperor gained his 
point here; for, besides the doctrines of Ori- 
gen [r], the three chapters, the condemnation of 
: K 4 which 
» [¢q] Hen. Noris, De Synodo quinta, cap. x. p. 579. tom. 1. opp. 
| asnage, Histoire De I’ Eglise, tom.1. livr. x, cap. vi. p. 523. 
. (& [r] We do not find in the acts of this council any one 
which condemns the doctrine of Origen. It is, however, ge- 
nerally imagined, that these doctrines were condemned by this 
assembly ; and what gave rise to this notion was probably the fif. 
teen Greek canons yet extant, in which the principal errors of 
Origen are condemned, and which are intitled, The canons of 
the 160 fathers assembled in the council of Constantinople. 


The tenets of Origen, which gave the most offence, were 
FOS the 
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cenT. which he had solely in'view, were, by the bishops — 


Vi. 


tw lates present at this council), declared heretical — 
and pernicious. Vigilius, who was now at Con- 


of the east (for there were very few western: 


stantinople, refused his assent to the decrees of 


this council; for which reason, after having res 
ceived various affronts, he was sent into exile, 


from whence he was not permitted to return bes 


fore he had acquiesced in the decisions of this as+ 


sembly [s]; and, changing his sentiments for the 
fourth time, had declared the opinions contained 
in the three chapters to be execrable blasphemies. 
His successor, Pelagius, and all the’ Roman pons 


tiffs that have since lolled in the papal chair, ads _— 


hered to the decrees of this council; but neis 
ther their authority, nor that of the emperor, 


could prevail upon the western bishops to follow 


their example in this respect. Many of these, om 
the contrary, carried matters so far as to separate 


themselves from the communion of the pope on — 


this account ; and divisions, that arose from hence 


in the church, were too violent to admit of an ex< 
peditious or easy reconciliation, and could only be 


healed by length of time [7]. ; 
{ XIL Anos 
the following : 1. That, in the Trinity, the Father is greater 


than the Son, and the Son than the Holy Ghost. 2. The pres — 
existence of fouls, which Origen considered as sent into, mortak — 


bodies for the punishment of sins committed in a former state 
of being. 3, That the soul of Christ was united to the wor 


before the incarnation, 4. That the sun, moon, and stars, — 
&c. were animated and endowed with rational souls. 5. That — 


after the resurrection all bodies will be of a round figure. 
6. That the torments of the damned will haye an end; and 
that as Christ had been crucified in this world to save mankind, 
he is to be crucified in the next to save the devils, ” 

[s] See Petr. de Marca, Dissert. de decreto Vigilii pro cons 


» frmatione Synodi V. which is to be found among the Disserla- 


tions subjoined to his learned work, De concordia sacerdotii eb 
dmperit. 


ae 
_ {¢] The best account of this matter isto be found in Noriss 


De synoda quinta cecumenica, though even this excellent author 


va 


cannot 4 


‘ 
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. XII. Another controversy of much more im- cENT. 
portance had been carried on before this period oe 
among the Greeks ; it was first kindled in the 7) 
ear $19, and it arose upon the following ques--the ques- 
tion; Whether it could be said with propricty, thai tion whe- 
one of the Trinity suffered on the cross? This oie 
was designed to. embarrass the Nestorians, who may be said 
-__ to have suf- 

seemed to separate too much the two matures 1M fered? de- 
Christ; and the Scythian monks, who seconded bated. 
this design, and to whom the rise of this contro- 
versy is principally to be imputed, maintained the 
affirmative of this nice and difficult question. 
Others asserted, on the contrary, that this manner 
of speaking was by no means to be adopted, since 
it bordered upon the erroneous expressions and 
tenets of the Theopaschites, who composed one 
of the sects into which the Eutychians were sub- 
divided [w]. This latter opinion was confirmed 
by Hormisdas the Roman pontiff, to whom the 
Scythian monks had appealed in vain; but this, 
instead of allaying the heat of the present con- 
troversy, only added new fuel to the flame. 
John Il. who was one of the successors of Hor- 
misdas approved the proposition which the latter 
had condemned; and confirming the opinion ~ 
of the Scythian monks, exposed the decisions of 
the papal oracle to the laughter of the wise ; his 
Sentence was afterwards approved by the fifth ge- 
neral council; and thus peace was restored in the 

church 


eannot be vindicated from the imputation of a certain degree of 
partialit y- See also Christ. Lupus, Not.-ad concilium quintum, 
in his 4d concilia Adnotat.. oy 
> (@ [u] The deacon Victor, and those who opposed the Scy- 
thian monks, expressed their opinion in the following proposi- 
tion ; viz. One person of the Trinity suffered in the flesh. Both 
sides received the council of Chalcedon, acknowledgeditwo natures 


‘ 


. in Christ, in opposition to Eutyches, and only one person in op- 
position to Nestorius ; and, yet by a. torrent of jargon, anda 


long chain of unintelligible syllogisms, the Scythian monks 
ccused their adversaries of Nestorianism, and were acused by 
them ofthe Eutychian heresy. 
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loaded with rites by Gregory the Great, who 
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church by the conclusion of these’ unintelligible a 
disputes [w]. “og & 
With the question now mentioned, there was 
another closely and intimately connected, name 
Whether the person of Christ could be considered as. DY 
compounded? Of’ this question the Scythian 
monks maintained the affirmative, and their ad. 4 
versaries the negative, hn 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the P 
church during this century. e 

I. JN this century the cause of ‘true religion sunk 
apace, and the gloomy reign of superstition 
extended itself in proportion to the decay of ge- 
nuine piety. This lamentable decay was supplied — 
by a multitude of rites and ceremonies. i: the | 
east the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies 
gave occasion to the invention of various rites 
and external institutions, which were used as 
marks to distinguish from each other the con- 
tending parties. The western churches were 


had a marvellous fecundity of genius in inventing, | 
and an irresistible force of eloquence in recom- 
mending superstitious observances. Nor will this 
appear surprising to those who know, that in the © 
opinion of this pontiff, the words of the sacred © 
writings were mages of mysterious and invisible 


things ; 7 


wy} See Norisii Astoria controversie de uno ex Trinitate — 
passo, tom. iil. opp. p. 771. The ancient writers who mention _ 
this controversy, call the monks who set it on foot, Scythians. 
But La Croze, in his 7hesaur. Epist. tom. iii. p. 179. imagines, q 
that the country of these monks was Egypt, and not Scythia o4 
and this conjecture is supported by reasons which carry in 1 thea b 
at least a high degree of probability. 
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things; for such as embrace this chimerical sys- cenr. 
tem will easily'be led to express all the doctrines VE 
and precepts of ‘religion by external rites and ak 
symbols. Gregory, indeed, is worthy of praise 

in this, that he did not pretend to force others to 

the observance of his inventions ; though this, 
perhaps, was as much owing to a want of power, - 
as to a principle of moderation. — A eee 
IL. This prodigious augmentation of rites and The oces- 
ecremonies rendered an augmentation of doctors ee 
and interpreters of these mysteries indispensably tigated. 


“necessary. Hence a new kind of science arose, 


which had for its object, the explication of these 
ceremonies, and the investigation of the causes 
and circumstances from whence they derived their 
origin. But the most of those, who entered into 


‘these researches, never went to the fountain-head, 


to the true sources of these idle inventions. They 
endeavoured to seek their origin in reason and 
Christianity ; but in this they deceived themselves, 

or, at least, deluded others, and delivered to the 
world their own fancies, instead of letting them 
into the true causes of things... Had they been 
acquainted with the opinions and customs of res 
mote antiquity, or studied’ the pontifical law of 

the Greeks and Romans, they had come at the 
true origin of many institutions, which were false- 

ly looked upon as venerable and sacred. 

© Il. The public worship of God was as yet ce? Public 
jebrated by every nation in its own language ; but poestip. 
was enlarged, from time to time, by the addition 

of various hymns, and other things of that na- 


ture, which were considered as proper to enliven 
devotion by ‘the power of novelty. Gregory 


the Great prescribed a new method ‘of admi- The admi- 
nistering the Lord’s supper, with a magnificent as- Eaeeg 
semblage of pompous ceremonies ; this institution charist 
of his was called the canon of the mass ; and, if 

any are unwilling to give it the name of a new 

gs appoints 
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CENT. appointment, they must at least acknowledge, that ’ 
ve ait Was a considerable augmentation of the ancient 5 
PART II. ; = 46 
rw “anon for celebrating the eucharist, and occasion= — 
ed a remarkable change in the administration of ' 
that ordinance. Many ages, however, passed be- j 

fore this Gregorian canon was adopted by all the — 

Latin churches [5]. Logi 

Baptism. Baptism, except in cases of necessity, was ads 
ministered only on great festivals. We omit men- . 


tioning, for the sake of brevity, the Litanies that 
were addressed to the saints, the different sorts of _ 
supplications, the stations, or assemblies of Gres 
gory, the forms of consecration, and other’such 
institutions, which were contrived, in this cens 
tury, to excite a species of external devotion, and — 
to engage the outward senses, in religious worship. — 
An enquiry into these matters would of itself des 
serve to be made the subject of a separate work, — 
IV. There was an incredible number of tems 
ples erected in honour of the saints, during this 
century, both in the eastern and western provinces: 
The places set apart for public worship were al« 
ready very numerous; but it was now that Chris. 
tians first began to consider these sacred edifices 
as the means of purchasing the favour and pro- 
tection of the saints, and to be persuaded that 
these departed spirits defended and guarded, 
against evils and calamities of every kind, the 
~~ provinces, lands, cities, and villages, in which | 
“they were honoured with temples, The number 
of these temples were almost equalled by that of 
the festivals, which were now observed in the 
Christian church, and many of which seem to 
have been instituted upon a Pagan model, To 
‘those that were celebrated in the preceding cena 
tury, were now added the festival of the purificas 
tion of the blessed Virgin, invented with a design 
[2] See Theod. Chr. Lilienthal, De Cannone missa Gregos ‘ 
TNO. + : é 


Y a 
- 


4 
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to remove the uneasiness of the heathen converts cnr. 
on account of the loss of their Jupercalia, or feasts _ ¥" 
of Pan, which had been formerly observed in the ee 
month of February, the festival of the zmmaculate 
conception, the day set apart to commemorate 

the birth of St. John, and others less worthy of 
mention. 


| CHAP. V. 


Concerning the divisions and heresies that troubled 
the church during this century. 


i es various sects which had fomented di-There-_ 

visions among Christians in the early ages aa 
of the church, were far from being effectually bese 
suppressed or totally extirpated. Though they 
had been persecuted and afflicted with an infinite 
diversity of trials and calamities, yet they still 
subsisted, and continued to excite dissensions 
and tumults in many places. The Manicheans are Maniches 
said to have gained such a degree of influence** 
among the Persians, as to have corrupted even 
the son of Cabades, the monarch of that nation, 
who repaid their zeal in making proselytes with 
a terrible massacre, in which numbers of that . 
impious sect perished in the most dreadful man- 
ner. Nor was Persia the only country which 
was troubled with the attempts of the Manicheans 
to spread their odious doctrine ; other provinces 
of the empire were, undoubtedly, infected with 
their errors, as we may judge from that book that 
was written against them by Heraclian, bishop 
of Chalcedon [ y}. In Gaul and Africa, dissensions Semi-Pela- 
of a different kind prevailed ; and the controversy *** 
between the Semi-Pelagians and the disciples 

of 


{y] See Photius, Piblioth. Cod. cxiv. p. 291. 
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cEeNT. of Augustin continued to divide the westerm 
athe Pa churches. : ~s grit lo it YODA si 
An, I The Donatists enjoyed the’ sweets’ of frees 
Domatists, dom and tranquillity, as long’as*the Vandals — 
reigned in Africa; but the scene was greatly — 
changed with respect to them, when the empire 
of these Barbarians was overturned in the: year 
534. They, however, still remained in a sepa- 
rate body, and not only held their church, but, 
; towards the conclusion .of this century, and par- 
ticularly from the year 591, defended them- 
selves with new degrees of animosity and vigour; — 
and were bold enough to attempt | the multiplica- 
tion of their sect. Gregory, the Roman pontiff, 
~ opposed these efforts with great spirit and assidu- 
ity ; and, as appears from his epistles [2], tried va- 
rious methods of depressing this faction, which was 
pluming its wings anew, and menacing the revi- 
val of those lamentable divisions which it had 
formerly excited in the church. Nor was the — 
opposition of the zealous pontiff without effect ; it 
seems on the contrary to have been attended with — 
the desired success, since, in this century, the 
church of the Donatists dwindled away to no- 
thing, and after this period no traces of it are any 
where to be found. sila ale 
Diciase III. Towards the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the Arians were triumphant in several parts 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Many of the Asiatic © 
bishops favoured them secretly, while their opi- 
nions were openly professed, and their cause main- 
tained, by the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in 
Italy, the Spaniards, the Burgundians, the Suevi, 
and the greatest part of the Gauls. It is true, 
the Greeks, who had received the decrees ef the 
council of Nice, persecuted and oppressed the 
Arians _ 
[2] See his Zpistles, lib. iv. ep. xxxiv. xxxv. p. 714, 715. lib. — 
vi. ep. Ixy. p. 841. ep. xxxvii. p. 821. lib. ix. ep. lili. p. 972. lib. 
il. ep. xlvill. p. 611. tom, ii. opp. 


footing in Persia, and established the patriarch 
* or head of their sect at Seleucia, extended their 
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saties, particularly in Africa and Jialy, where they 
felt in a very severe manner, the weight of the 
Arian power, and the bitterness of their resent- 
ment [a]. L 

' The triumphs of Arianism were, however, but 
transitory ; and its prosperous days were entirely 
eclipsed, when the Vandals were driven out of 
Africa, and the Goths out of Zialy, by the arms 
of Justinian [4]. For the other Arian princes 
were easily induced to abandon, themselves, the 
doctrine of that sect ; and not only so, but toem- 
ploy the force of laws and the authority of coun- 
cils to prevent its further progress among their 
subjects, and to extirpate it entirely out of their 
dominions. Such was the conduct of Sigismond 
king of the Burgundians ; Theodimir king of 
the Suevi, who had settled in Lusitania ; and 
Reccared king of Spain. Whether the change 
wrought in these princes was owing to the force 
of reason and argument, or to the influence of 
hopes and fears, is a question which we shall not 
pretend to determine. One thing, however, is 
certain, and that is, that from this period, the 
Arian sect declined apace, and could never after 
recover any considerable degree of stability and 
consistence. 
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Arians wherever their influence and authority cent. 
could reach ; but the Nicenians, in their turn, . vE 
were not less rigorously treated by their adver- 


‘ART II. 


| IV. The Nestorians, after having gained a firm Thestate of 


~ views 


[fs 


[a] Procopius, De bello Vandal. lib. i. cap. vii. and De 


bello Gothico, lib. ii. cap. i. Evagrius, Hist Ecelesiast. lib. iv. 


i. XV. 

[6] See Mascovii Historia German. tom. ii. p. 76, 91. See 
also an account of the Barbarian kings, who abandoned Ari- 
anism, and received the doctrines of the Nicene council, ia 
ae Sanctorum, tom. ii. Martii, p. 275. and April. p. 


the Nesto- 
> rians, 
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CENT. views further, and spread their doctrines, with ‘ 
VI. success equal to the ardour of their zeal, through 
PART II. : * es 
wn the provinces that ‘lay beyond the limits of, the 
Roman empire. There are yet extant authentic 
records, from which it appears, that, throughout 
all Persia, as also in India, Armenia, Arabia, Sy- 
via, and other countries, there were vast numbers 
of Nestorian churches, all under the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Seleucia [c}. It is true, indeed, 
that the Persian monarchs were not all equally 
favourable to this growing sect, and that some of 
them even persecuted, with the utmost severity, 
all those who bore the Christian name throughout 
their dominions [d}; but it is alsotrue,that such 
of these princes, as were disposed to exercise.mo- 
deration and benignity towards the Christians, 
were much more indulgent to the Nestorians, 
than to their adversaries who adhered to the coun- 
cil of Ephesus, since the latter were considered as 
spies employed by the Greeks, with whom they 
were connected by the ties of religion. 470 
_Entychian = V. The Monophysites, or Eutychians, flou- 
Sea Yished also in this century, and had gained over 
to their doctrine a considerable part of the easte: 
provinces. The emperor Anastasius was warmly 
attached to the doctrine and sect of the Ace 
phali, who were reckoned among the more rigid — 
Monophysites [e]; and, in the year 513, created 
patriarch of Antioch, in the room of Flavian, whom 
he had expelled from that see, Severus, a learned 
j monk | 
[c] Cosmas Indicopleustes Topographice Christiania, lib. i 
p- 125. which is to be found in Montfaucon’s Collectio nova” | 
PLP. Grecorum. ' a a 
[d@] Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatie. tom. ii 
part I. p. 109. 407. 411. 441. 449. tom. iii. part II, cap. ve 
sect. il. p. 83. \) 
{e] Evagrius, Hist £ecclestast. lib. iti. cap. xxx. xliv. &@, 
Theodorus the Reader, Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. ii. p. 562. See 
also the Zndex operum Severi, as it stands collected from ane 
cient MSS. in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Coistiniana, p. 53. _ 
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monk of Palestine, from whom the Monophysites_cenr. 
VI. 


were called Severians[/f]. This emperor ex- 


_ erted all his influence and authority to destroy the 
credit of the council of Chalcedon in the east, and 
to maintain the cause of those who adhered to the 
doctrine of one nature in Christ ; and, by the 
ardour and vehemence of his zeal, he excited the 
most deplorable seditions and tumults in the 
church [g]. After the death of Anastasius, 
which happened A.D. 518, Severus was expelled 
in his'turn ; and the sect which the late emperor 
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wn 


had maintained and propagated with such zeal 


and assiduity, was every where opposed and. de- 
pressed by his successor Justin, and the following 
emperors, in such a manner, that it seemed to be 
upon the very brink of ruin, notwithstanding that 
it had created Sergius patriarch in the place of Se- 
verus [/]. 


VI. When the affairs of the Monophysites were Jacob Barz- 


in such a desperate situation, that almost all hope 
of their recovery was vanished, and their bishops 


dzusthere- 
storer ofthe 
Monophy- 


were reduced, by death and imprisonment, to a*** 


_ Very small number, an obscure man whose name 
_ was Jacob, and who was distinguished from others 
so called, by the surname of Baradexus, or Zan- 
_zalus, restored this expiring sect to its former 
_ prosperity and lustre [7]. This poor monk, the 
| ., VOL, IL. i grandeur 


| ~ EF] See Jo. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. 
| ii. p.47-321. Euseb. Renaudot, Historia Patriarch. Alexandri- 
" nor. p. 127, 129.130. 135. 138, &c. 

| {e] Evagrius, Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. iii. cap. xxxili. Cyrielus, 
| vita Sab@ in Jo. Bapt. Cotelerii Monument. Ecclesiae Grece, 
| fom. ui. p. 312. Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Anastasius. 
| # [A] See Abulpharaii Series Patriarch. Antiochen. in Asse- 
| man. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. &c. tom. ii. p. 323. 

| . [f] See Asseman. Bidlioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. cap. viii p. 
| 62.72. 496. 331. 414. Eusebii Renaud. Aist. Patriarch. Alex- 
| andr. -p.119. 133. 495. and the Liturgie Orient. tom. ik 
| p+ 333. 342. Faustus Nairanus, Ewoplia Jidg Cathelice ex 
) Syrorum monumentis, part I. p. 40, 41. 
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scurity of his station, and whose fortitude and pas 
tience no dangers could daunt, nor any labours . 
exhaust, was ordained to the episcopal office by a 
handful of captive bishops, travelled’on foot 
through the whole east, established bishops and 
presbyters every where, revived the drooping | 
spirits of the Monophysites, and produced such an 
astonishing change in their affairs by the power 
of his eloquence, and by his incredible activity 
and diligence, that when he died bishop of Edessa, 
A. D. 588, hie left his sect in a most flourishin 
state in Syria, Mesopotamio, Armenia, Egypt Nu- 
bia, Abyssinia, and other countries [ke]. This dex 
terous monk had prudence to contrive the means 
of success, as well as activity to put them in exe 
ecution; for he almost totally extinguished all the 
animosities, and reconciled all the factions, that 
had divided the Monophysites ; and when their 
churches grew so numerous in the east, that they 
could not all be conveniently comprehended uns 
der the sold jurisdiction of the patriarch of Antioch 
he appointed, as his assistant, the primate of thé 
east, whose residence was at 7agrilis, on the boré 
ders of Armenia FI}. The laborious efforts of Ja- 
cob were seconded in Egypt, and the adjacent | 
countries, by Theodosious bishop of Alexandria § 
and he became so famous, that all the Monophy- 
sites of the east considered him as their second pas | 
rent and founder, and are to this day called Jaco 
bites, in honour of their new chief. 


- [k] Concerning the Nubians and Abyssinians, see Asseman 
Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 330. Lobo, Voyage d’ Abyssim 
tom. ii:'p. 36. Ludolph. Commentar. ad Historiam thiopicam 
p45). 461: 466; fon i 
{2] Asseman. Bidlioth: Orient. Vatican: tom. ii. 410. 414 
418. See also this learned’writer’s Dissertatio de Monoph 
which is perfixed to the second volume of the work now cit 
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Vil. Thus ‘it happened, that by the impru- 
dent zeal and violence which the Greeks employ- 
edin defending the truth, the Monophysites gain- 
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~ed considerable advantages, and, at length, obtain- The stateof 
ed a solid and permanent settlement. From this the Mono- 


period their sect has been under the jurisdiction 
of the patriarchs of Alewandria and Antioch, who, 
notwithstanding the difference of opinion which 
subsists, with respect to some points, between the 
Syrian and Egyptian Monophysites, are extreme- 
dy careful to maintain communion with each 
other, both by letters, and by the exchange of good 
offices. The primate of the Abyssines is subject 
to the patriarch of Alexandria; and the primate 
of the east, who tesides at Tagrilis, is under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, The Ar- 
menians are ruled by a bishop of their own, and 
are distinguished by certain opinions and rites from 
the rest of the Monophysites. _ 


physites, 


Vill. The sect of the Monophysites, before it Controver- 
sies among 


was thus happily established, was torn with fac- ‘ies 08 
‘tions and intestine disputes, and suffered, in a physites 


‘particular manner, from that nice and subtle 
‘controversy concerning the body of Christ, which 
‘was kindled at Alexandria. Julian, bishop. of 
Hahcarnassus, affirmed, A. D. 519, that the di- 


vine nature had so insinuated itself into the body 


of Christ, from the very moment of the Vir- 


gin’s conception, that the body of our Lord 
| 


i 
I 


This opinon was also embraced by Caianus, bi- 
Oe of Alexandria ; from whom those who adopt- 
ed it were called Caianists. They were, however, 
divided into three sects two of which debated this 
question, Whether the body of Christ was cre- 
wed or increated ? While the third asserted, that 
yur Lord’s body was indeed corruptible, but 


i 
! 
1 


ani — ia 


livine nature must have prevented its dissolution. 
| L2 This 


i 


j 
\ 
\ 


changed its nature, and became incorruptible. | 


hever actually corrupted, since the energy of the | 
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This ‘sect :was warmly opposed by Severus of 
Antioch, and Damianus, who maintained that the 
body of Christ, before his resurrection, was truly” 


corruptible, i. e.subject to the affections and chan- 


ges with which human nature is generally attend. 
ed. Those who embraced the opinion of Julian, 
were called Aphthartodocete, Docete, Phanta- 
siasts, and even Manicheans, because it was sup: 
posed to follow from their hypothesis, that Christ. 
did not suffer in reality, but only in appearance, 
hunger and thirst, pain and death; and that he 
did not actually assume the common affections 
and properties of human nature. On the other 
hand, the votaries of Severus were distinguished 
by the names. Phthartolatre, Ktistolatre, and 
Creaticole. This miserable controversy was car 
ried on with great warmth under the reign of Jus- 
tinian, who favoured the Aphthartodocete ; soon 
after, it subsided gradually ; and, at length, was 
‘happily hushed in silence [m]. Xenaias of Hiera 

polis struck out an hypothesis upon this knotty 
matter, which seemed equally remote from those 
of the contending parties ; for he maintained the 
Christ had, indeed, truly suffered the variou: 
‘sensations to which humanity is exposed; but; 
that he suffered them not in his nature, but bya 
submissive act of his wll [7]. Cae a 
_ TX. Some of the Corrupticole (for so they were 
called who looked upon the body of Christ — 
be corruptible), particularly Themistius, a de 
con of Alexandria, and Theodosius a bishop < 


; 


that city, were carried by the inconsiderate heat 


4 


os 

[m] Timotheus, De receplione hetreticorum in Cotelerii J 4 
numentis Ecclesia Grece, tom. iii. p. 409. Liberates zn e4 
wiario Controv. cap. xx: Forbesii Jnstructiones Historico-1 0 
logic, lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 108, Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental 
tom. iii. part II. 457. bh iy ! 4 

‘[n'] Asseman Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p- 22. ant 
168.. 
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of controversy into another opinion, which pro- 
duced new commotions in the church towards the 
conclusion of this century. They affirmed, that 
to the divine nature of Christ all things were 
known; but that from his human nature many 


things were concealed. The rest of the sect. 
charged the authors, of this opinion with imputing 
ignorance to the divine nature of Christ; since 
they held, in common with them, that there was. 


but one nature in the Son of God. Hence the 


votaries of this new doctrine were called Agno-. 


etx [0]; but their sect was so weak and ill-sup-. 
ported, that, notwithstanding their eloquence and 
activity, which seemed to promise better success, , 
it gradually declined, and came to nothing. 
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X. From the controversies. with the Monoph - The Tre 
sites arose the sect of the Tritheists, whose chief‘""* 


was John Ascusnage, a Syrian philosopher, and, 
at the same time, a Monophysite [ p]. This man. 
imagined in the Deity three natures, or substan- 
ces, absolutely equal in all respects, and joined 
together by no common essence ; to which opinion’ 


_ his adversaries gave the name of Tritheism. One of. 


the warmest defenders of this doctrine was John 
Philoponus, an Alexandrian philosopher, and 
grammarian of the highest reputation ; and hence 
he has been considered by many as the author of 
this sect, whose members have consequently de- 
rived from him the title of Philoponists [9]. 


L3 The 


[0] Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius, 4d monumenta Ecclesie Grace, 
tom. iil. p. 641. Mich. le Quien, Ad Damascenum de heresibus, 
tom. i. p. 17. Forbes, Jnstruction. Historico-Fheolog. lib. iti« 
cap. xix. p. 119. Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 230. p .882. 

[p] SeeGregor, Abulpharaius, in Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. 
fmt. p. 328. ; f 

[9] See Fabricii Biblioth. Grec. lib. v. cap. xxxvii. p- 358. 
Harduini Concilia, tom. iii. p- 1288. Timotheus, De receptione, 
hereticorum in Cotelerii Monumenta Ecclesia Grece, tom. 
iii. p. 414. Jo. Damascenus, De heresibus, tom. i. Opp. px 


103. edit. Le Quien. 


| 
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centr. This sect was divided into two dong the Phi-’ 
' sere, so called from Conon bishop of Tarsus, their’ 
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loponists and the Cononits; the 


ter of whoin’ 
A ae } - 
chief [7]. They agreed in the doctrine of three! 
persons in the Godhead, and differed only in their» 
manner of explaining what the scriptures taught’ 
concerning the resurrection of the body. re 
Joponus maintained, that the form, as well as a 
matter, of all bodies was generated and corrupted, 
and that both therefore were to be restored inthe 
resurrection. Conon held, on the contrary, that 
the body never lost its form ; that its matfer alone’ 
was subject to corruption and decay, and was cons 
seuianithy to be restored when this mortal shall put 
on immortality. i mY a 
A third faction was that of the Damianists, 
who were so called from Damian bishop of Aler- 
andria, and whose opinion a te the Trinity 
wag different from those already mentioned. They 
distinguished the divine essence from the three per- 
‘sons, viz. the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
They denied that each person was God, when con-_ 
sidered in itself, and abstractedly from the other 
two; but they affirmed, at the same time, that’ 
there was a common divinity, by the joint pat 
pation of which each person was God. r 
therefore called the Father, Son, and Holy 
hypostases, or persons, and the Godhead, ™ 
was common to them all, substance or nature [S. 


[rv] Photii Biblioth. Cod. xxiv. Asseman Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatican, tom, ii, p. $29. . OD spell ok Copa 
_ [8] Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vakean. tom, tix 
Pp 78. 332, &c. i - sh .g A Ss 
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THR 
SEVENTH CENTURY. 
PART I, 
The Extegnav History of the CHURCH, 
ae | 
CHAPTER I, 


Coneerning the prosperous events which hdppened 
to the church during this century. 


i, P this century the progress of Christianity CENT. 
igi, : Sa 8 
was mightily accelerated both in the eastern 544. ), 


‘and western hemispheres, and its divine light was ~~) 


diffused far and wide through the darkened na- The chri- 
tions. The Nestorians who dwelt in Syria, Per-vir eis 
sia, and India, contributed much to its propaga- duced into 
tion in the east, by the zeal and diligence, the “™ 
Jaborious efforts and indefatigable assiduity, with 

which they preached it to these fierce and bar- 

barous nations, who lived in the remotest borders 

and deserts of Asia, and among whom, as we learn 
from.authentic records, their ministry was crown- 

ed with remarkable success. It was by the labours 


~ of this sect, that the light of the gospel first pe- 


netrated into the immense empire of China, about 
the year 637, when Jesuiabas of Gadala was at 
the head of the Nestorians, as will appear proba. 
ble to those who look upon as genuine the famous 
Chinese monument, which was discovered at 
L 4 Siganfuy 
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Siganfu, by the Jesuits during the last century[a]. 
Some, indeed, look upon this monument to be — 


without reason: there are, however, other unex- — 
ceptionable proofs, that the northern parts of — 
China, even before this century, abounded with 
Christians, who, for many succeeding ages, were 
under the inspection of a Metropolitan sent them 
by the Chaldean or Nestorian patriarch [D]. 

I, The — 


[a] This celebrated monument has been published and ex- _ 
plained by several learned writers, particularly by Kircher, _ 
in his China Iilustrata, p. 53; by Muller, in a treatise pub- — 
lished at Berlin in 1672; by Eusebe Renaudot, in his Re- 
dations anciennes des Indes et de la Chine, de deux voyageurs — 
Muahometans, p. 228—271, published at Paris in the year 
1718, in 8vo: and by Assemanni Bibléoth. Orient. Clement. — 
Vatican. tom iii. pars II. cap. iv. sect. 7. p. 538. Wewere 
promised a still more accurate edition of this famous monument _ 
by the learned Theoph. Sigifred Bayer, the greatest profi- 
cient of this age in Chinese erudition ; but his death has blast- 
ed our expectations. For my part, I'see no reason to doubt of 
the genuineness of this menument, nor can I understand what — 
advantage could redound to the Jesuits from the invention of 
sucha fable. See Liron, Singularités Historiques et Lutteraires, 
tom. ii. p. 500. | | 

[6] See Renaudot, 1. c. p. 56. 68, &c. Assemanni Biblioth. — 
&c. cap. ix. p. 522.: the learned Bayer, in his Preface to 
his Museum Sinicum, p. 84. assures us that he has in his 
hands such proofs of the truth of what is here affirmed as puts _ 
the matter beyond all doubt. > See on this subject a very 
learned dissertation published by M. de Guignes in the thir- — 
tieth vol. of the Memsires de Litterature tirés des Registres de 
v Academie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, in which 
he proves that the Christians were settled in China soearlyas 
the seventh century. He remarks, indeed, that the Nestorians — 
and other Christians were for a long time confounded in the ~ 
Chinese annals with the worshippers of Fo,an Indianidol, whose 
rites were introduced into China about 63 years after the birth 
ef Christ ; and that this circumstance has deceived Dela Groze, 
Beausobre, and some other learned men, who have raised spe- 
cious objections against the hypothesis that maintains the early 
introduction of Christianity into this great empire. A reader, 
properly informed, will lend little or no attention to the ace — 

count — 
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IL. The attention and activity of the Greeks cENT. 
‘were so entirely occupied by their intestine divi- peer 
sions, that they were little solicitous about the OSes, 
progrees of Christianity. In the west, Augustin The Eng. 
laboured to extend the limits of the church, and bee 
to spread the light of the gospel among the An,“ 
glo-Saxons ; and, after his death, other monks were 

sent from Rome, to exert themselves in the same 
glorious cause.’ Their efforts were attended with 

the desired success, and the efficacy of their la- 
bours was manifested in the conversion of the six 
Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hitherto remained 
under the darkness of the ancient superstitions, 

to the Christian faith, which gained ground by 
degrees, and was, at length, embraced universally 
throughout all Britain [c]. We are not, how- 

ever, to imagine, that this universal change in 
favour of Christianity was wholly due to the dis-. 
courses of the Roman monks and doctors ;. for 

other causes were certainly instrumental in ac- 

> complishing this great event. And it is not to 

be doubted, that the influence which some Chris- 

tian queens, and ladies of high distinction had 

over their husbands, and the pains they took to 
convert them to Christianity, as also. the severe 

and rigorous laws that were afterwards enacted 
against idolaters [d], contributed much to the 
progress of the gospel. 

Ill. Many of the British, Scotch, and Irish hag 
ecclesiastics travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, Suevi, the 
and German nations, with the pious intention of s.30" 

, propane geen 
¢punt given of this matter by Voltaire in the first volume of 
his Essai sur I? Hisioire Generale, &c. A Poet, who recounts 
facts, or denies them, without deigning to produce his autho- 
nities, must not expect to meet with the credit that is due to 
an orian. 

Rf edz Historia Ecclesiast. Gentis Anglor. lib. ii. cap. iii. 
p- 91. cap. xiv. p. 116. lib. ii. capexxi. p. 162, &c. edit. Chif- 
Jeti. Rapin Thoyras. tom. i. p. 227. 

_ [4] Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Britannia, tom. i. p. 222, 
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propagating the knowledge of the truth, and of 
erecting churches and forming religious esta~ 
blishments every where. ‘This was the true rea- 
son which induced the Germans, in after-times, to — 
found so many convents for the Scotch and Irish, 
‘of which some are yet in being [e]. - ug 
Columban, an Irish monk, seconded by the 
labours of a few companions, had happily extir- 
pated, in the preceding century, the ancient su. — 
erstitions in Gavi, and the parts adjacent, where 
idolatry had taken the deepest root; he also car. 
ried the lamp of celestial truth among the Suevi, - 
the Boii, the Franks, and other German na- 
tions [.f], and persevered in these pious and use 
ful labours until his death, which happened A. D, 
615. St. Gal, who was one of his companions, 
preached the gospel to the Helvetii, and the 
Suevi [g]. St. Kilian set out from Scotland, the 
place of his nativity, and exercised the ministerial 
function with such success among the eastern 
Franks, that vast numbers of them embraced 
Christianity [/]. Towards the conclusion of this 
century, the famous Willebrord, by birth an 
Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with eleven of his 
countrymen viz. Suidbert, Wigbert, Acca, 
‘Wilibald, Unibald, Lebwin, the two Ewalds, 
‘Werenfrid, Marcellin, and Adalbert, crossed — 
over into Batavia, which lay opposite to Britain, 
in order to convert the Frieslanders to the relis 
of Jesus. From thence, in the year 692, tl 


[e] See the Acta Sanctorum, tom, ii. Febr, p. 362. a 

[.f#] Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ordinis Benedict, tom. ti, 
p- 560. tom. iii. p. 72, 339, 500. Adamanni, lib. ii. De Ss 
Columbano, in Canisii Lection. Antig. tom. i. p. 674 a 4 

[g] Walafridi Strabonis vit. §. Galli in Mabillon, Actis Sy 
Ord, Benedict, tom. ii. p. 228. Canisii Lectzon. Aniiqagg: 44 

Hy «co 

[h] Vita 8. Kiliani in Canisii Lection. Antig. tom. iii. ps 
171. Jo. Pet, de Ludewig, Scriptores rerum Wurgburgens, 
p- 966. ; : dO 
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went in Fosteland, which most writers look upon 
to have been the same with the isle of Helgoland, 


or Heiligland; but being cruelly treated there by i 


Radbod, king of the Frieslanders, who put Wig- 
bert, one of the company, to death, they de- 
arted hence for Cimbria, and the adjacent parts 
of Denmark. They, however, returned to Firves- 
Fand, A. D. 693, and were much more successful 
than they had formerly been in opposing’ the an- 
cient superstitions, and propagating the know- 
ledge of the truth. Willebrord was ordained, 
the Roman pontiff, archbishop of /V//teburg, 
now Utrecht, and died among the Batavians in a 
90d old age; while his associates continued to 
spread the light of the gospel among the West- 
phalians, and the neighbouring countries [7]. 
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IV. These voyages, and many others, under- The judg. 


taken in the cause of Christ, carry, no doubt 


mefit we 
2 are to form 


a specious appearance of piety and zeal; but the ofthese 
impartial and attentive inquirer after truth will a 


find it impossible to form the same favourable 
judgment of them all, or to applaud, without dis- 
tinction, the motives that animated these labori- 
ous missionaries. ‘That the designs of some of 
them were truly pious, and their characters with- 
out reproach, is unquestionably certain. But it 
is equally certain, that this was neither the case 
of them all, nor even of the greatest part of them. 
Many of them discovered, in the course of their 
ministry, the most turbulent passions, and disho- 
noured the glorious cause in which they were en- 
gaged, by their arrogance and ambition, their 
avarice and cruelty. They abused the power 
which they. had received from the Roman pon- 
tiffs, of forming religious establishments among 


the superstitious nations; and, instead of gaining ~ 


* souls 


[2] Alcuini veta Willibrordi in Mabillon. Actis SS. Ord. 
Benedict. Sec. iii. pars 1. p, 603. Jo. Molleri Cambria Litterata, 
tom. u. p. 980, 
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cENT. souls to Christ, they usurped a despotic = 


~ 


Vil. nion over their obsequious proselytes; and exer~ 


ae, cised. a princely authority over the countries where 


. their ministry had been successful. Nor are we — 
to consider as entirely groundless, the suspicions — 
of those who allege that many of the monks, de~ 
sirous of rule and authority, concealed their vices — 
under the mask of religion, and endured for a 
‘certain time, the austerities of a rigid mortifica. — 
tion and abstinence, merely with a view to rise in 
the church to the episcopal dignity. | 
The Jews  V. The conversion of the Jews seemed at a — 
compelled stand in this century ; few or none of that obsti. 
emer? nate nation embraced the gospel in consequence, 
ty: of an inward conviction of its truth, though in — 
many places they were barbarously compelled, by. — 
the Christians, to make an outward and feigned 
* profession of their faith in Christ. The emperor 
Heraclius, incensed against that miserable — 
people by the insinuations, as it is said, of the 
Christian doctors, persecuted them in a cruel 
manner, and ordered multitudes of them to be ~ 
inhumanly dragged into the Christian churches, — 
in order to be baptized by violence and compul. — 
sion [k]. The same odious method of converting ~ 
was practised in Spaimand Gaul, by the monarchs — 
of those nations, against which even the bishops — 
of Rome expressed their displeasure and indigna- 
tion. Such were the horrid and abominable prac — 
tices to which an ignorance of the true spirit of — 
Christianity, and the barbarous genius of this age _ 
led the heralds of that divine religion, which was — 
designed to spread abroad charity upon earth, and 
to render mankind truly and rationally free. 


[4] Eutychii 4unales Ecclesigst. Alexandr. tom, ii. p. 21 Me 
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CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to 
_ the church during this century. 
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L. WHE Christians suffered less in this, than in sles 
the -preceding centuries. They were piary, 


but still recovered their former tranquillity after 
transitory scenes of violence and oppression. In 
England, the new converts to Christianity suffer- 
ed various calamities under the petty kings, who 
governed in those boisterous times; but these 
kings embraced the gospel themselves, and then 
the sufferings of the Christians ceased. In the 
eastern countries, and particularly in Syria and 


_ Palestine, the Jews, at certain times, attacked the 


Christians with a merciless fury [7]; but, how- 
ever, with so little success, that they always had 
reason to repent of their temerity, which was se- 
verely chastised. It is true, the church had other 
enemies, even those who, under the treacherous 
profession of Christianity, were laying secret 
schemes for the restoration of Paganism ; but they 
were too weak and too inconsiderable to form any 
attempts that could endanger the Christian cause. 


sometimes persecuted by.the Persian monarchs, ~~~) 


II. But a new and most powerful enemy to the Mshomet 


Christian cause started up in Arabia, A. D. 612, 


-under the reign of Heraclius. This was Ma- 


homet, an illiterate man [m7], but endowed by 
nature 


| [2] Eutychii Annales, tom. ii. p. 236. Jo. Henr. Hottingeri 
Historia Orientalis, lib, i. cap. ii. p. 129. 

_ [m] Mahomet himself expressly declared, that he was to- 
tally ignorant of all branches of learning and science, and was 
éyen unable either to write or read: and his followers have 
drawn from this ignorance an argument in favour of the divi- 
nity of his mission, and of the religion he taught. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely credible, that his ignorance was such as it is 
: here 


appears. 
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nature with the most flowing and attractive elo 
quence, and with a vast and penetrating ge-— 
nius [7 }, sae prea also by the advantages | 1S 
enjoyed from the place of his birth, which added 
a lustre to his name and his undertakings. This 


adventurous impostor declared packs is ee 
ee 


_ 


was commissioned, by God, to destroy po 
and idolatry, and then to reform, first the 
of the Arabians, and afterwards the Jewish an 
Christian worship. For these purposes he deli _ 
vered a new law, which is known by the name of” 
the Koran[o0], or Alcoran ; and haying gained orl " 

i, 4 


here described, wa several of his sect have called in question ‘aa 
declarations of their chief relating to this point. See Chardin, — 
F oyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we consider that Ma» 
homet carried on, for a considerable time, a successful 
merce in rabia, and the adjacent countries, this alone will con 
vince us, that he must have been, in some measure instructed in 
the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the knows ~ 
ledge of which a merchant cannot dispense. 
Fr] The writers to whom we are indebted for the decounts of 
the life and religion of Mahomet, are enumerated by Pages 
in his Delectus ct Syllabus argumentor. pro verttate r Chris« 
tiane, cap. |. p. 733. 'To which we may add, Bolster 
Vie de Mahomet, published at London, in 8vo, in the year 1730, 
and which deserves rather the character of a romance; than of 2 
history ; Gagnier, Vze de Mahomet, printed at Amst in 
two volumes 8vo, in 1732, and commendable both for elearn- 
mg and candour with which it appears to have been composed 5 7 
and above all, the most learned and judicious Sale’s Preliména 
discourse, prefixed to his English Translation of the ‘Aramay 
sect. ll. p. 37. .. 
[o] For an account of the Koran, see principally the learned A 
Sale’s Preface to his English translation of that work. See — 
also Vertot’s Discours sur [Alcoran, which is esl e-w to 
the third volume of his History of the Knights | of Mi alta, fy 4 
Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 281. The b ¢ 
which the Mahometan’s call the Koran, or Alcoran, is 
posed of several papers and discourses of Mahomet, u 
were discovered and collected after his déath, and isb 
means that same law whose excellence Mahomet v 
so highly. That some parts of the true Koran may ‘be co 
in the modern one, is indeed very possible ; but that the Kora 


on 
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veral victories over his enemies, he compelled an cenr. 
incredible multitude of persons, both in Aratia | V!! 
and the neghbouring nations, to receive his doc- gran 
trine, and range themselves under his standards. 
Elated with this rapid and unexpected success, he 
extended yet farther his ambitious views, and 
formed the vast and arduous project of founding 

an empire. Here again success crowned his ad- 
venturous efforts ; and his plan was executed with 

such intrepidity and impudence, that he died 
master of all Arabia, besides several adjacent pro- 
vinces, 

Ill. It is, perhaps, impossible, at this time, to Whatjndg- 
form such an accurate judgment of the character, ire to form 
views, and conduct of Mahomet, as would en-of Mah~ 
tirely satisfy the curiosity of a sagacious inquirer 
after truth. To give entire credit to the Grecian 
writers in this matter, is neither prudent nor safe, 
since their bitter resentment against this hostile 
invader led them to invent, without scruple or 
hesitation, fables and calumnies to blacken his 
character. The Arabians, on the other hand, are 
as little to be trusted to, as their historians are 

_ destitute of veracity and candour, conceal the vices 

and enormities of their chief, and represent him 

as the most divine person that, ever appeared 

| upon earth, and as the best gift of God to the 

world. Add to this, that a considerable part of 

-Mahomet’s life, and, indeed, that part of it that 

| would be the most proper to lead us to a true © 
; knowledge 


| or Law, given by Mahomet to the Arabians, is entirely di- 

| stinct from the modern Alcoran, is manifest from this, that in 

| the latter, Mahomet appeals to, and extols the former, and 
therefore they must be two different compositions. May it not 

| be conjectured, that the true Koran was an Arabic poem, 
which Mahoniet recited to his followers without giving it to 

| them in writing, ordering them only to commit it to their me- 

| mory? Such were the laws of the Druids in Gaul, and such 

also those of the Indians, which the Bramins receive by oral _ 

| tradition, and get by heart. 
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knowledge of his character, and of the motives 
from which he acted, is absolutely unknown. It 
is highly probable, that he was so deeply affected 
with the odious and abominable superstition which 
dishonoured his country, that it threw him i into a 
certain fanatical disorder of mind, and made hin 
really imagine that he was supernaturally.. com- 
missioned to reform the religion of the Arabians, 
and to restore among them the worship of one 
God. It is, however, at the same time, ” 
doubtedly evident, that, when he saw his. coal | 
prize crowned with, the desired success, he made 
use of impious frauds to establish the work he had 
so happily begun, deluded the giddy and credu- 
lous multitude by various artifices, and even 
forged celestial visions to confirm his authority, 
and remove the difficulties that frequently, arose 
in the course of his affairs. This mixture of ims 
posture is by no means incompatible with 
spirit of enthusiasm; for the fanatic, through the 
unguided warmth of zeal, looks often upon the 
artifices that are useful to his cause as pious and 
acceptable to the Supreme Being ; and therefore 
deceives when he can do it with impunity [ p/ 
The religion. which Mahomet taught, is cer: 
tainly different from what it would have been, i 
he had met with no opposition in the propagation 
of his opinions. © The difficulties he had .to ens” 
counter obliged him to yield, in some respects to | 
the reigning systems ; the obstinate attachment 
of the Arabians to the religion of their ancestors 
on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining 
over to his cause both the Jews and Christians 01 
the 
{p] This, methinks, is the best way of aaa Re contros 
versy that has been carried on by some learned men upon thi if 
curious question, wz. Whether Mahomet was a ape 
impostor? See Balye’s Dictionary, at the article Mal 
Ockley’s Conquest of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, hy the Sara 


vol. i. p. “er Sale’s Preface to his Translation of tga 
sect. 2. p. ¢ core 
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the other, engaged, no doubt, this fanatical im- cent. 

tor to admit into his system: several tenets, | Y" 
which he would have rejected without hesita- ~~, 
tion, had he been free from the restraints of am- 
bition and artifice. : 

IV. The rapid success which attended the pro- The causes 

pagation of this new religion, was owing to causes Which con 
that are plain and evident, and must remove, or the rapid 
rather prevent our surprise, when they are at- gn te 
tentively considered. The terror of Mahomet’s metan reli- 
arms, and the repeated victories which were gain-&™ 
ed by him and his successors, were, no doubt, the 
irresistible argument that persuaded such multi- 
tudes to embrace his religion, and submit to his 
dominion. Besides, his law was artfully and 
tmarvellously adapted to the corrupt nature of 
man ; and, in a more particular manner, to the 
manners and opinions of the eastern nations, and 
the vices to which they were naturally addicted ; 
for the articles of faith which it proposed were few 
in number, and extremely simple ; and the duties 
‘it required were neither many nor difficult, nor 
‘such as were incompatible with the empire of ap- 
petites and passions [q]. It is to be observed fur- 
ther, that the gross ignorance, under which the 
Arabians, Syrians, Persians, and the greatest 
‘part of the eastern nations, laboured at this time, 
rendered many an easy prey to the artifice and 
eloquence of this bold adventurer. To these~ 
causes of the progress of Mahometism, we may 
add the bitter dissensions and cruel animosities 
that reigned among the Christian sects, particu- 
Tarly the Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and 
|Monophysites, dissensions that filled a great part 
.of the east with carnage, assassinations, and such 
detestable enormities, as rendered the very name 
of Christianity odious to many. We might add 
| Wes IIe M Fe int, shhetes 
| [gq] See Reland, De Religione Mahumedica. Sale’s Prelimi- 
nary discourse. 
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cent. here that the Monophysites and Nestorians, full _ 
Vil: of resentment against the Greeks, from whom 
pawnwagl they had suffered the bitterest and most injurious ! 
treatment, assisted the Arabians in the conquest _ 
of several provinces [r], into which, ‘of conse= 
quence, the religion of Mahomet was afterwards — 
introduced. Other causes of the prairie 
of that religion, will. naturally occur to su a8 
consider attentively its spirit and genius, and the 
state of the world at this time. i < 
ae oe V. After the death of Mahomet, which hap- 
Tee wee pened A. D. 632, his followers led on by an 
Christians amazing intrepidity, and a fanatical fury, and as- 
recive" “sisted, as we have already observed, by those 
Mahome- Christians whom the Greeks had treated with such 
ap severity, extended their conquests beyond the “ 
mits of Arabia, and subdued Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
and other countries under their dominion. On 
the other hand, the Greeks, exhausted with ci 
‘discords, and wholly occupied by intestine trou. 
bles, were unable to stop these intrepid conquer- 
ors in their rapid career. 
For some time these enthusiastic invadérs used 
their prosperity with moderation, and treated th 
Christians, and particularly those among them 
who rejected the decrees of the councils of Hphe- 
sus and Chalcedon, with the utmost indulgence and | 
lenity. But as an uninterrupted course of succ 
and prosperity renders, too generally, corrupt 
mortals insolent and imperious, so the modera- 
tion of this victorious sect degenerated by degrees 
into severity ; and they treated the Christians, at 
length, rather like slaves than citizens, loading, 
them with unsupportable taxes, and obliging them 
to submit to a variety of vexatious ane oppress! 
measures. 


[7] See Ockley’s Conquest of Syria, Persia, and By 


the Saracens, the first part of which was aamacrigtien 
the year 1708, and the second in 1717. : 
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VI. The’ progress, however, of this trium- cenr, © 
phant sect received a considerable check by the | V™- 
civil dissensions which arose among them im. “?*2* 
mediately after the death of Mahomet. Abubeker.;,.\7.4,. 
and Ali, the former the father-in-law, and the metans di- 
latter the son-in-law, of this pretended prophet, ““* 
aspired both to succeed him in the empire which 
he had erected. Upon this arose a tedious and 
cruel contest, whose flame reached to succeeding 
ages, and produced that schism which divided 
the Mahometans into two great factions, whose 
separation not only gave rise to a variety of opi- 
nions and rites, but also excited the most impla- 
cable hatred, and the most deadly animosities. 

Of these factions, the one acknowledged Abu- 

beker as the true calif; or successor of Mahomet, 

and its members were distinguished by the name 

of Sonnites ; while the other adhered to Ali, and 

were known by the title of Schiites [s]. Both, 

however, adhered to the Alcoran as a divine law, 

and the rule of faith and manners ; to which, in- 

deed, the former added by way of interpretation, 

the sonna, i.e. a certain law which they looked 

upon as descended from Mahomet by oral tradi- 

tion, and which the Schiites refused to admit. 

Among the Sonnites, or followers of Abubeker, 

we are to reckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, 

Africans, and the greatest part of the Indian Ma- 

hometans; whereas the Persians, and the subjects 
of the grand Mogulare generally considered as the 

followers of Ali ; though the latter indeed seem ra- 

ther to observe a strict neutrality in this contest. 

_ Besides these two grand factions, there are other 
subordinate sects among the Mahometans, which 
dispute with warmth concerning several points of 
M2 reli- 


| [s] See Reland, De religione Turcica, lib. i. p. 36, 70, 74, 
85.. Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 236. 
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mutual toleration [/]. Of these sects there are 
four, which far surpass the _ in point of tte ; 
tation and importance. 


[t] For an account of the Mahometan sects, see’ Hostind 
ger, Histor. Orient. lib. ii. cap. vi p. 340. Ricaut, Etat. 
de l’empire Ottoman, livr. ii. p. 242. Chardin’s Voyages en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 263. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, ae et 
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Concerning the state of letters and philosophy during 
this century. 


I. PaO ING can equal the ignorance.and CENT. 
darkness that reigned in this century; Vr 
the most impartial and accurate account of which (7 , 
will appear incredible to those who are unacquaint- The state 
ed with the productions of this barbarous period. learning, 
Any remains of learning and philosophy that yet 
survived, were, a few particular cases excepted, 
-to be found principally among the Latins, in the 
obscure retreats of cloistered monks. The monas- 
tic institutions prohibited the election of any ab- 
bot to the head of a convent, who was not a man 
of learning, or, at least, endowed with a tolerable 
measure of the erudition of the times. The monks 
were obliged to consecrate certain hours every 
day to reading and study ; and, that they might 
improve this appointment to the most advantage- 
ous purposes, there were, in most of the monaste- 
fies, stated times marked out, at which they were 
to assemble, in order to communicate to each 
other the fruits of their study, and to discuss the 
‘Matters upon which they had been reading [a]. 
The youth also, who were destined for the service 
of the church, were obliged to prepare themselves 
for their ministry by a diligent application to stu- 
| dy ; and in this they were directed by the monks, 
| ari m3 one 


| [a] See Mabillon, Acta §. $. Ord. Benedicti, tom. ii, p. 


# Ny 13. 4 
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one of whose principal occupations it was to pre- — 
side over the education of the rising priesthood. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that all — 
these institutions were of little use to the advance- . 
ment of solid learning, or of rational theology, 
because very few in these days were acquainted — 
with the true nature of the liberal arts and scien- — 
ces, or. with the important ends which they were — 
adapted to serve; and the greatest part of those j 
who were looked upon as learned men, threw — 
away their time in reading the marvellous lives 
of a parcel of fanatical saints, instead of a 
ing it in the perusal of well-chosen and exe 
authors. They, who distinguished themselv 
most by their taste and genius, carried their stu- 
dies little farther than the works of Augustin, 
and Gregory the Great ; and it is of scra 
collected out of these two writers, and patched 
together without much uniformity, that the best. 
productions of this century are entirely com-— 

osed. har ag J 
- Il. The sciences enjoyed no degree of protecs 
tion, at this time, from kings and princes, no 
did they owe any thing to men of high and emi-— 
nent stations in the empire. On the other hand, 
the schools which had been committed to the are 
and inspection of the bishops, whosegiahor nce | 
and indolence were now become enormous, bes” 
gn to decline apace, and were, in many places, 
* 


' 


en into ruin[J]. The bishops in gene ral 
so illiterate, that few of that body were capable 
of composing the discourses which they delivere¢ 
to the people. Such of them as were not totally 


of Augustin aad Gregory, a certain nu 
themselves and their stupid colleagues, that they 
- might 
e } < ) -% .& ay moto kd os2 [olen 
[2] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p>. 428-. 12 
4 


¥ 
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might not be obliged through incapacity to dis- 
continue preaching the doctrines of Christianity 
to their people, as appears evident by the exam- 
ples of Cxsarius bishop of Arles, and Eloi bi- 
shop of Noyon [c]. ‘There is yet extant a sum- 
mary of theological doctrine, which was unfkil- 
fully compiled by Taion bishop of Saragossa, 
from the writings of Augustin and Gregory. 
and which was so highly exalted in this illiterate 
age, that its author was called, by the rest of the 
bishops, the ¢rue salt of the earth, anda divine 
light that was sent to illuminate the world [d], 
Many such instances of the ignorance and barba- 
rity of this century will occur to those who have 
any acquaintance with the writers it produced, 
England, it is true, was happier in. this respect 
than the other nations in Lwrope, which was prin- 
cipally owing to Theodore of Tarsus, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak afterwards, wha 
was appointed archbishop of Canterbury, and con- 
tributed much: to introduce, among the English, 
a certain taste for literary pursuits, and to excite 
in that kingdom a zeal for the advancement of 
learning [e |. 
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Ill. In Greece, the fate of the sciences was Thescien- 


truly lamentable. A turgid eloquence, and an 


ces and the 
art of write 


affected pomp and splendor of style, which cast airs sunk 


into barbae 


_ perplexing obscurity over subjects in. themselves yity and 


the most clear and perspicuous, was now the high-couption 


" est point of perfection to which both prose writers 


and poets aspired. ‘The Latin eloquence was still 
vastly below that of the Greeks ; it had not spirit 
mM 4 enough 


(cr [c] Inthe original we read Eligius Noviomagensis, 
which is a mistake either of the author, or printer. Itis pro- 
bable that Noviomagensis has slipt from the pen of Dr. Mo 
sheim, in the place of Noviodunensis ; for Eloi was bishop of 
Noyon, and not of Nimeguen. 

_ . [d] Mabillon, Analecta veterus evi, tom. i. p. 42. 

[e] Wilkin’s Concilia Magne Britanni@, tom. i. p, 42 

Conringii Antiquitat. Academica, p. 277. 
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enough even to be turgid, and, a few composi- 
tions excepted, was sunk to the very lowest de 

of barbarity and corruption. Both the Greek 
and Latin writers, who attempted historical com- 
positions, degraded most miserably that important 
science. Moschus'and Sophronius among the 
former ; and among the latter Braulio, Jonas an 
Hibernian, Audoenus, Dado, and Adamannus, 
wrote the lives of several saints ; or rather a heap 
of insipid and ridiculous fables, void of the ‘least 
air of probability, and without the smallest tinc- 
ture of eloquence. The Greeks related, without 
discernment or choice, the most vulgar reports 


that were handed about concerning the events of 


ancient times; and hence that multitude of ab. 
surd fables, which the Latins afterwards copied 
from them with the utmost avidity. 


The fate of TV. Among the Latins philosophy was -at its 


philosophy. 


lowest ebb. - If there were any that retained some 
faint reluctance to abandon it entirely, such con- 
fined their studies to the writings of Boetius and 
Cassiodorus, from which they committed to me- 
mory a certain number of phrases and sentences 5 


and that was all their philosophical stock. The 
Greeks, abandoning Plato to the monks, gave © 


themselves entirely up to the direction of Ari- 
~stotle, and studied, with eagerness, the subtil- 
ties of his logic, which were of signal use in the 
controversies carried on between the Monophy- 
sites, the Nestorians, and Monothelites. All 
these different sects called the Stagirite to their 
assistance, when they were to plead their cause; 


and to defend their doctrines. Hence it was,that 


James, bishop of Edessa, who was a Monophysite, 
translated, in this century, the dialectics of Ari- 
stotle into the Syriac language [ f']. 


498. > 


Y 
1 | 


[Lf] See Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. ps 4 
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CHAP. IL 


Concerning the doctors and ministers of the church, 
. and its form of government during this century. 


Li € bigs disputes about pre-eminence, that had CENT. 
so long. subsisted between the bishops pany yr. 

‘of Rome and Constantinople, proceeded, in this cen- L~~y 

tury, to such violent lengths, as laid the founda-The dis- 

tions of that deplorable schism, which afterwards Puts: bert 

separated the Greek and Latin churches. The nence be- 

most learned writers, and those who are most re-,7p" “tf 

tarkable for their knowledge of antiquity, areRom:and 

generally agreed that Boniface III. engaged tos" 

Phocas, that abominable tyrant, who waded to 

the imperial throne through the blood of the em- 

peror Mauritius, to tike from the bishop of Con- 

stantinople the title of ecumenical, or universal 

bishop, and to confer it upon the Roman pontiff. 

They relate this, however, upon the sole authority 

of Baronius, for none of the ancient writers have 

mentioned it. If, indeed, we are to give credit 

to Anastasius and Paul Deacon [g¢], something 

like what we have now related was transacted by. 

Phocas ; for when the bishops of Constantmople 

maintained that their church was not only equal 

in dignity and authority to that of Rome ; but also 

the head of all the Christian churches, this tyrant 


‘opposed their pretensions, and granted the pre- 


eminence to the church of Rome; and thus was 

the papal supremacy first introduced. . 

. Il. The Roman pontiffs used all sorts of me-The supre- 
thods to maintain and enlarge the authority and 77°!‘ 
bes . . ° ormer Op- 
Eeomnence which they had acquired by a grant posed by 
from the most odious tyrant that ever disgraced™*** 
g , the 


f [ig] Anastasius, De vitis pontificum.' Paul. Diacon. De 


rebus pestis Longobard. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii.in Muratorii Scriptor. 
rerum Jtalicar. tom. i. pars I. p. 46. ‘ 
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the annals of history. We find, however, in the — 
most authentic accounts of the transactions of this 
century, that not only several emperors and prin- — 
ces, but also whole nations, opposed the a | 
ous views of the bishops of Rome. The Byzan- — 
tine history, and the Formulary of Marculfus, 
contain many proofs of the influence whi the 
civil magistrate yet retained in religious matters, 
and of the subordination of the Roman pontiffs- 
to the regal authority. It is true, the Roman 
writers affirm, that Constantine Pogonatus ab- — 
dicated the privilege of confirming, by his appro- — 
bation the election of the bishop of that city; 
and, as a proof of this, they allege a passage 
Anastasius, in which it is said, that according ie 
an edict of Pogonatus, the pontiff, who should be 
elected, was to be ordained immediately, and without 
the least delay [h]. But every one must see, 
that this passage is insufficient to prove what these 
writers assert with such confidence.’ It is how- 
ever certain, that this emperor abated, some say 
remitted, the sum, which, since the time of The- 
odoric, the bishops of Rome had been obliged to 
pay to the imperial treasury before they could be 
ordained, or have their election confirmed [7] 
The ancient Britons and Scots persisted long in 
the maintenance of their religious liberty; and 
) tn neither 


fh] Anastasii vit. Pontif. in Bened. p. 146. a Muratori 
Scriptor. rerum Italicar. tom, ii. a 
[2] Anastas. wit. Pontif.in Agathone, p. 144. compared with — 
Mascovii Hist. German. tom. ii. p. 121. in the annotations. | 
«cp It will not be amiss to observe here, that by the same edicts | 


Rome to the emperor, Constantine resumed the power of cone — 
firming the election of the pope, which his predecessors had in= _ 
vested in the exarchs of Ravenna ; so that the bishop elect was | 
not to be ordained till his election was notified to the court of — 
Constantinople, and the imperial decree confirming it was re- _ 
ceived by the electors at Rome. See Anastasius, in his life of — 
Agatho, ‘ x a. 
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neither the threats nor promises of the legates of 
Rome could engage them to submit to the decrees 
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manifestly from the testimony of Bede, The 
churches of Gaul and Spain attributed as much 
authority to the bishop of Rome, as they thought 
suitable to their own dignity, and consistent with 
their interests; nay, even in Jialy, his supreme 


authority was obstinately rejected, since the bi-. 


shop of Ravenna, and other prelates, refused an 
- implicit submission to his orders [%]. Besides all 
this, multitudes of private persons expressed pub- 
lidy, and without the least hesitation, their ab- 
horrence of the vices, and particularly of the 
lordly ambition of the Roman pontiffs : and it is 
highly probable, that the Valdenses or Vaudois 
had already,-in this century, retired into the val- 
lies of Piedmont, that they might be more at their 
liberty to oppose the tyranny of those imperious 
prelates [7] 


' I, The progress of vice among the subordi- vices of 
- mate rulers and ministers of the church was, at‘ ¢sY 


this time, truly deplorable ; neither bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, nor even the cloistered monks, 
were exempt from the general contagion, as ap- 
pears from the unanimous confession of all the 
writers of this century that are worthy of credit. 
In those very places, that were consecrated to the 
‘advancement of piety, and the service of God, 
there was little else to be seen than ghostly ambi- 
tion, insatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
pride, and a supercilious contempt of the natural 
tights of the people, with many other vices still 
more enormous. ‘There reigned also in many 
places the most’ bitter dissensions between the bi- 
shops and the monks. ‘The former had employed 
aot the 


Ba) See Geddes’ Miscellaneous Tracts, tom, ii. p. 6. 
* {0} See Antoine Leger’s Histoire des Eglises Vaudoises, 
livr. 1. p. 15. . bina ne 
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cent. the greedy. hands of the latter to augment as | 


Paykel pis op treasure, and rat ent io | 
, from all parts to support them in their luxury, 
the indalwick of their lusts. ‘The monks 

ving this, and also unwilling to serve the’ bishop 
in such a dishonourable character, fled for refug 
to the emperors and princes, under whose ci 
jurisdiction they lived; and afterwards, for their _ 
further security, had recourse to the Protection 
of the Roman pontiff [m]. This protection they — 
readily obtained, and the imperious pontiffs, al- — 
ways fond of exerting their authority, exempted, 
by degrees, the monastic orders from the’ juris- 
diction of the bishops. ‘The monks, in return 
for this important service, devoted themselves 
wholly to advance the interests, and to maintain — 
the dignity of the bishop of Rome. They made 
his cause their own, and represented him as a 
sort of god to the ignorant multitude, over whom’ 
they had gained a prodigious ascendant by the — 
notion that generally prevailed of the sanctity of 
the monastic order. It is, at the same time, to’ — 
be observed, that this humanity of the monks was _ 
a fruitful source of licentiousness and disorder, 
and occasioned the greatest part of the vices with — 
which they were afterwards so justly charged. — 
Such, at least, is the I of the best Ain | 
upon this subject [7]. Be [y 
Thestateof IV. In the mean time the monks were evel 
she Monks. where in high repute, and their cause was ac 
panied with the most surprising success, partiea? 
larly among the Latins, through the protection _ 
1Y i ¥ 


[m] See Launoii Assertio inguisitionis indheaione re nun 
tatis §. Germani, opp. tom, iii. pars I. p. 50. Baluzii Miscellan, — 
tom. ii. p. 159, tom. iv. p. 108. Muratorii Antig. Jtalic. tom, ' 
ii. p. 944, 949. ; 

[x] See Launoii Examen privilegit §. .Germani tom. Ui, 
part I. p. 282. Wilkin’s Concilia Magne Britannie, ah i a 
p- 43, 44, 49, &e. 
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and favour of the Roman pontiff, and the pha- 


risaical affectation of uncommon. piety and devo- 
tion. The heads of families, striving to surpass 
each other in their zeal for the propagation and 
advancement of monkery, dedicated their chil- 
dren to God, by shutting them up in convents, 
and devoting them to a solitary life, which they 
looked upon as the highest felicity [0]; nor did 
they fail to send with thesé innocent victims a 
rich dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had pass- 
ed their days in the most enormous pursuits, and 
whose guilty consciences filled them with terror 
and remorse, were comforted with the delusive 
hopes of obtaining pardon, and making atone- 
ment for their crimes, by leaving the greatest 
part of their fortune to some monastic society. 
Multitudes, impelled by the unnatural dictates of 
a gloomy superstition, deprived their children of 


_ fertile lands and rich patrimonies, in favour of the 


monks, by whose prayers they hoped to render 
the Deity propitious. Several ecclesiastics laid 
down rules for the direction of the monastic or- 
ders. ‘Those among the Latins, who undertook 
this pious task, were Fructuosus, Isidore, Johannes 
Gerundinensis, and Columba [p]. The rule of 
discipline, prescribed by St. Benedict, was not 
as yet so universally followed as to exclude all 
others. ae 
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V: The writets of this age, who distinguished The Gresk 


themselves by their genius or erudition, were very 


few in number.. Among the Greeks, the first 


rank is due to Maximus, a monk, who disputed 


with great obstinacy and warmth against the Mo- 


nothelites, composed some illustrations upon the 


Holy Scriptures, and was, upon the whole, a man 


of no mean capacity, though unhappy through 
the impatience and violence of his natural temper. 
Se ae TAR Isychius, 
[0] Gervais, Histoire de P Abbé Suger. tom. i. p. 9—16, | 
© Cp] Luce Holstenii Codex panies tom. il. p. 225, 


writers, 
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Isychius, bishop of Jerusalem, explained several 4 
books of scripture [fg]; and left behind him se- 


portance. e) 
Dorotheus, abbot of Palestine, acquired a alll 
siderable name by his Ascetic Dissertations, in 
which he laid down a plan ofvamtangem life _ 
manners. 
_ Antiochus, a monk of Seba in Palestine, nal 
a monk of a very superstitious complexion, coms 
posed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, i. eC. asums | 
mary or system of the Christian doctrine, which 
is by no means worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. if 
Sophronius, bishop of Juan was render. 
ed illustrious, and attracted the veneration of sucs 
ceeding ages, by the controversies he carried on 
against those who, at this time, were branded with 
the name of Heretics; and particularly against 
the Monothelites, of whose doctrine he was the 
first opposer, and also the fomenter of the i 
which it occasioned [7]. 
There are yet extant several Homilies, attribute 
ed to Andrew, bishop of Crete, which are destitute 
of true piety and eloquence, and which are, mores 
over, considered by some writers as hemes pu 
rious. 
eaory pine Pisides, deacon of ¢ 


the ‘Avares, composed several poems, and othe: a 
pieces of too little moment to deserve mentions — 
Theodore, abbot of Raithu, published a book 

which is still extant against those sects who seem+ 
ed to introduce corrupt innovations into the Chris= | 
tian religion, by their doctrine lene 1 
son of ae | 
VI. Among 


ta See Simon, Mice de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs 
stastiques de M. - Du Pin, tom. i. p. 261. } q 
i See 2 Acta Sanctorum, tom. iis Martii ad d. xiv p. 65. 
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VI. Among the Latin writers, a certain num- CENT. 
ber were distinguished from the rest by their su- | Vr 
perior abilities. Ildefonse, archbishop of Tole- ~~, 
do, was reputed for his learning; the Spaniards, The Latin 
however, attribute to him without foundation, writers. 

certain treatises concerning the Virgin Mary [s]. 
- We have yet extant T'wo books of Epistles, writ- 

ten by Desiderius, bishop of Cahors, and publish- 
ed by the learned Canisius. 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Limoges, left be- 
hind him several Homilies, and some other pro- 
ductions. 

Marculf, a Gallic monk, composed Two books 
of ecclesiastical forms, which are highly valuable, 
as they are extremely proper to give us a just idea 
of the deplorable state of religion and learning 
in this century [7]. 

' Aldhelm, an English prelate, composed se- 
veralpoems Concerning the Christian life, which ex- 
hibit but indifferent marks of genius and fancy [w]. 

Julian Pomerius confuted the Jews, and ac- 
quired a name by several other productions, 
which are neither worthy of much applause nor 
of utter contempt. To all these we might add 
Cresconius, whose Abridgement of the Canons is 
well known ; Fredegarius the historian, and a 
few others. 


- CHAP. 


~~ [s'] See the Acta Sanctorum, Januar. tom. ii. p. 535. 
' [t] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 565. 

a [wv] This prelate certainly deserved a more honourable 
Mention than is here made of him by Dr. Mosheim. His 
poetical talents were by no means the most distinguishing part 
of hischaracter. He was profoundly versed in the Greek, La- 

‘tin, and Saxon languages. He appeared also with dignity in 
the paschal controversy, that so long divided the Saxon and 
: ey churches. See Collier’s £cclesiastical Hist. vol. i, 
_ p- 121, 
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Fe the dacinine of the Christian church Ml 
ring this conturgeli ei ‘ “M 


cenT. 1 Pp this She ea age, cakes expiring 
Lp Si under a motley and enormous rae ~ SUy 
~~) perstitious inventions, and had neither the cou- 
The deplo- rage nor the force to raise her head, or ‘to display 
pc her native charms, to a darkened and deluded © 
&°" world. In the earlier periods of the church,. the 
worship of Christians was confined to the one Su 
preme God, and his Son Jesus Christ ; but the 
Christians of this century multiplied the objects 
of their devotion, and paid homage to the re 
mains of the true cross, to the images of the 
saints, and to bones, whose real owners | ‘were 
extremely dubious [w]. The primitive Chris. 
tians, in order to excite men to a course of piety 
and virtue, set before them that heavenly pace 
and those mansions of misery; which the g 


hhas revealed as the different portions of the a 


4 


e 
- 


ee 


[wy] It will not be amiss to quote here a remarkable assage 
out of The Life of St. Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Nigioh, wha 

is to be found in Dacherius’ Spicilegium veter. pa rule 

ii. p. 92. This passage, which is very proper to give us a na 
-idea of the piety of this age, is as follows : “ Hluic sanctissimo 
« viro inter cetera virtutum suarum miracula id etiam a De 
*¢ mino concessum erat, ut sanctorum martyrum corpora, aegao 
<¢ per tot secula abdita populis hactenus habebantur, eo i 

“c tigante ac nimio ardore fidei indagante, mg prodere 
“tur.” It appears by this passage, that Eloi was a 
ous relic-hunter, and if we may give credit to the writer o! 
‘life, he was very successful at this kind of « ame, for he smel 
and unkennelled the carcasses of St. Quintin, St. Plato, St. 
Crispin, St. Crispinian, St. Lucian, and many more. The bi- 
, shops of this age who were either ambitiously desirous of p 
"lar applause, or intent upon accumulating riches, an 
their coffers with the oblations of a superstitious people, pr 
tended to be endowad with a miraculous sagacity in discows 
ing the bodies of saints and martyrs. J 
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eous and the wicked ; while the Christians of this 
century talked of nothing else but a certain fire, 
which effaced the stains of vice, and purified souls 
from their corruption. The former taught that 
Christ, by his sufferings and death, had made 
atonement for the sins of mortals; the atter seem- 
ed, by their superstitious doctrine, to exclude 
from the kingdom of heaven, such as had not 
‘contributed, by their offerings, to augment the 
wiches of the clergy or the church [7]. The 
jormer were only studious to attain to a virtuous 
simplicity of life and manners, and employed their 
principal zeal and diligence in the culture of true 
and genuine piety; while the Jatter placed the 
whole of religion in external rites and bodily ex- 
ercises. The methods also of solving the diffi- 
culties, and dissipating the doubts, -that often 
arose in inquisitive minds, were of a piece with 
the rest of the superstitious system that now 
prevailed. The two great and irresistible argu- 

VOL. Il. N _ ments 


[x] St. Eligius, or Eloi, expresses himself upon this 
“Matter in the following manner : « Bonus Christianus est, qui 
ad ecclesiam frequenter venit, ef oblationem, quz in altari 
_* Deo offeratur, exhibet ; qui de fructibus suis non gustat, 
nisi prius Deo aliquid offerat ; qui, quoties sancte solem- 
“ nitates adveniunt, ante dies plures castitatem etiam cum 
“*¢ propria uxore custodit, ut secura conscientia Domini altare 
“ accedere possit ; qui postremo symbolum vel orationen Do- 

*‘ minicam memoriter tenet.—Redimite animas vestras de 
“ poena, dum habetis in potestate remedia—oblationes et de- 
** cimas ecclesiis offerte, luminaria sanctis locis, juxta, quod 
“ habetis, exhibite---ad ecclesiam quoque frequentius conve- 
“nite, sanctorum patrocinia humiliter expetite---quod si ob- 
* servaveritis, securi in die judicii ante tribunal ezterni judicis 
He venne dicetis: Da, Domine, quiadedimus.”” ¢¢= We see 
“here a large and ample description of the character of a good 
ristian, in which there is not the least mention of the dove of 
God, resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, or of justice, 
: benevolence, and charity towards men ; and.in which the whole 
: of religion is made to consist in coming often to the church, 


bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in consecrated 


. 


places, and suchlike vain services. 
| 
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CENT. Ments against all doubts, were the authority of the 
_ Vil church, and the working of miracles: and the 
~~) production of these prodigies required no extra+ 

ordinary degree of dexterity in an age of ‘suc 

ross and universal ignorance. @ Vl 

Theexposi- I. Few, either of the Greeks or Latins, applied 
x es! themselves to the interpretation’ of the Hol 

tures. ‘Scriptures during this century. There are yet 

extant some commentaries of Isychius, bishop of 

Jerusalem, upon certain books of the Old Testa 

ment, and upon the Epistle to the Hebrews. Maxi- 

‘mus published a solution of lxv-guestions relating 

to the Holy Scriptures, and other productions of 

‘the same nature. © Julian Pomerius attempted, but 

“without success, to reconcile the seeming contra. 

‘dictions that are to be found in the sacred writings, 

and to explain the prophecy of Nahum. All thes 

‘writers were manifestly inferior to the meanest ea 

\positors of modern times. ‘The Grecian doctors, 

- particularly those who pretended to be initiated im 

‘the most mysterious ‘depths of theology, wer 

‘continually hunting after fantastic allegories, as if 

evident from the Questions of Maximus already 

mentioned. The Latins, on the contrary, wet 

‘so diffident of their abilities, that‘ they did not 

dare to enter these allegorical labyrinths, but) 

contented themselves with what flowers 

‘could pluck out of the rich collections of Gre-| 

gory and Augustin. Of this we see a manifest] 

example in Paterius’: Exposztion of the Old a 
- New Testament, which is entirely compiled from 
“the writings of Gregory the Great [y]. Amon 

the interpreters of this century, we must not fe 
get Thomas, bishop of Heraclea, who gaye 


econd 


ae a 
[y] This useless production has been usually published» ith 
‘the works of Gregory the Great : in consequence of i 
‘ the Benedictine monks have inserted it in their splendid e 

of the works of that pontiff,-tom. iv. part Ike | 
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second Syriac version of all the books of the New cent. 
‘Testament [2]. . . a o" 
- Ill. While philosophy and theology had scarcely ~~, 
any remains of life, any marks of existence among pidactic_ 
the Latins, the-Greeks were wholly occupied with theolgy. 
controversies about certain’ particular branches 

of religion, and never oncé thought of reducing 
all the doctrines of Christianity into one regular 

and rational system. It is true; Antiochus, a 
monk of Palestine, composed a short summary of 

the Christian doctrine, which he entitled, The 
Pandect of the Holy Scriptures. It is; however, 

easy to perceive what sort of an author he was, 

how void of dignity and true judgment; from 
many circumstances, and particularly from that 
tueful poem which is subjoined to-his work ; in 
which he deplores in lamentable strains, the loss 

‘of that precious fragment of the true cross, which 

is said to have been carried away by the Persians, 
among other: spoils.: The most elegant and judi- 

cious summary of theology that appeared among 

‘the Latins in this century; was the Treatise of 
HIidefonse; De cognitione. baptismi, which was 
saved by Balusius, from the ruins of time; a 
work, indeed, which is not extremely necessary, 

since the ignoble frauds of superstition have been 

‘so fully brought to light, though it contains re- 
markable proofs, that many of the corrupt addi- 

‘tions and inventions, which disfigure Christianity 

in the popish churches, were not’ contrived till 

after this period [a]. ‘The dry and insipid body 

in N2 of 


ae Jos. Sim. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Vaticin. tom. ii. 

'p- 93, 94. : 

[a] See Baluzii Miscellanea. tom. vi. p- 1. From the 

‘work of Ildefonsus it appears evident, that the monstrous 
vetrine of Transubstantiation was absolutely unknown to the 

‘Latins in this’ century ; see C. 137. p. 993 that the Holy 

b cham were in the harids of all Christians, and were per- 
’ used 


‘CENT. of divinity, composed by Taio, ‘or Tago, bishop 
‘ wn Of Saragossa, under the title of Five Books of. 
‘ tences, and compiled from the writings of G 


Moral wr: IV. The moral writers of this century, an 
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gory and Augustin, is scarcely worthy of men- 
tion, though, in this century, it was considered 
as an admirable and immortal work [6]. 

Several particular branches of doctrine were 
ve the Theological writers of this age; 
Thus Maximus wrote concerning the nature of 
Theology, and the Manifestation of the Son in th 
fleshy and also concerning the Two natures m 
“Christ ; and Theodore Raithu com osed a treatise 
concerning Christ’s Incarnation. _ Butia small ac- 
quaintance with the state of learning and religion 
at this period, will enable us to forma just, thoug! 
disadvantageous idea of the merit of these per= 
formances, and also of their authors. A voi 


their miserable productions, shew too plainly t 
what a wretched state that noble and important 
science was now reduced. Among these mora! 
ists, the first rank is due to Dorotheus, au hor 
cof the Ascetic Dissertations ; Maximus; Ald= 
helm; Hesychius;  Thalassius ; and some 
others; yet, even in their productions, what 
grovelling notions do we find! what rubbish, 
what an heap of superstitious fancies ! and how 
many. marks of extravagance,. perplexity, and 
doubt! Besides, the Jaity had little reason 0) 
‘complain of the severity of their moral directo 
whose custom it was to reduce all the obligatio 


used by them withont the least molestation’or restraint, C. 8 : 


p- 59. Ildefonsus, it is true, is zealous in banishing reason af 
philosophy from religious matters he, however, establishes the 
Holy Scriptures and the Writings of the ancient doctors as the 
preme tribunals before which all theological opinions are to be 
tried, p. 14, 22. ide wt 
[2] See Mabillon, Analecta veteris q@vi, tom. ii. p. 68. 
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of Christianity to the practice of a small number cent. 
of virtues, as appears from Aldhelm’s Treatise .V . 
concerning the eight principal Virtues. Nor was ~~~) 
the neglect of these duties attended with such pe- 

nalties as were proper to restrain offenders. The 

false notions aiso, which prevailed in this age, 
tended much to diminish a just sense of the nature 

and obligation of virtue ; for the solitudejof the 
monastic life, though accompanied no 

marks of solid and genuine piety, was deemed 
sufficient to atone for all sorts of crimes, and was 
therefore honoured among the Latins with the 

title of the second baptism; which circumstance 

alone may serve to shew us the miserable state 

of Christianity at this time. The greatest part of 

the Grecian and Oriental monks laboured to ar- 

Five at a state of perfection by mere contempla- 

tion, and studiously endeavoured to form their 
temper and characters after the model of Diony- 

sius, the chief of the Mystics. 

_V. Theodore of Tarsus, a Grecian monk, re- Therenews 
stored among the Latins the discipline of penance, tenis dix 
as it is commonly termed, which had been for a <ipline 
long time almost totally neglected, and enforced 
it by a body of severe laws borrowed from the 
Grecian canons. This zealous prelate, being 
raised beyond his expectation to the see of Can- 
terbury, A. D. 668, formed and executed seve- 
ral pious and laudable projects ; and among other 
things reduced to a regular science that branch 
of ecclesiastical law, which is known by the name 
of penitential discipline. He published a Penitential, 
which was entirely new to the Latin world, by 
which the clergy were taught to distinguish sins 
into various classes, according as they were more 
or less heinous, private or public; to judge of 

them and determine the degrees of their guilt by 
their nature and consequences ; the intention of 
the offender; the time and place in which they 

N 3 were 
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- serve still less an attentive perusal, did not their 
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were committed; and the circumstances with’ 
which they were attended. This new Penitential’ 
contained also the methods of proceeding with 
respect to offenders; pointed out the penalties’ 
that were suitable to the various’ classes of trans-" 
gressions ; prescribed the forms of consolation, ea 
hortation, and absolution; and described, in an’ — 
amplejgnd accurate manner, the duties and obli- 
gations of those who were to receive the con-— 
tessions of the penitent [c]. This new discipline,” 
though of Grecian origin, was eagerly adopted” 
by the Latin churches; and in a short space of 
time, passed from Britain into all the western pro- 
vinces, where the book ‘of Theodore became the” 
model of all other penitentials, and was multiplied 
in‘a vast number of copies. The duration of this” 
discipline was but ‘transitory ; for, in the eighth 
century, it began to decline, and was, at length, 
entirely supplanted by what was called the new” 
canon of zndulgences. ec) anit 

VI. The doctors who opposed the various sects 
are scarcely worthy of mention, and would de~ 


writings contribute to illustrate the history of the 
times in which they lived. Nicias ‘composed 
two books against the Gentiles ; and Photius in 
forms us, that a certain writer, whose name 1S 
unknown, embarked in the same controversy, 
and supported the good cause by a prodigious 
number of arguments drawn from ancient records _ 
and monuments [d]|.- Julian Pomerius exerted 
his polemic talent against the Jews. ‘The views! 

od OF 


Ry 


[c] The Penitential of Theodore’ is yet extant, thougt 
maimed and imperfect, in an edition published at Paris in the 
year 1679, in 4to. by Petit ; and enriched with learned disy 
sertations and.notes of the editor. We have also the cxx. Capig | 
dula. Ecclesiast. ‘Eheodor,; published in; Dacaerius’ Spicilen 
gium, tom. ix. and in the-Concilia Harduini. tom. iil. p. 1771.7 
“ [dy Bibli.th. Cod. clxx. pe 3?9. - a 
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of Timotheus were yet more extensive; for he 


gave an ample description and a laboured confu- 
tation of all the various heresies that divided the 
church in his book Concerning the reception of He- 
relics. 

As to the dissensions of the Catholic Christians 
among themselves, they produced, at this time, 
few or no events worthy of mention. We shall, 
therefore, only observe, that in this century were 
sown the seeds of those fatal discords, which rent 
asunder the bonds of Christian communion be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches; nay, these 
seeds had already taken root in the minds of.the 
Greeks, to whom the Roman power became in- 
supportable, and the pretensions of the sovereign 
pontiff odious. 

In Britain, warm controversies concerning bap- 
tism, the tonsure, and particularly the famous 
dispute concerning the time of celebrating the 
Easter festival, were carried on between the an- 
cient Britons, and the new converts to Christia- 
nity, which Augustin had made among the 
Anglo-Saxons [e]. The fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity were not at all affected by these 
controversies, which, on that account, were more 
innocent, and less important than they would have 
| NA otherwise 


[e] Cummani Zpistolain Jac, Usserii Sylloge Epistolar. Hiber= 
nicar. p. 23. Bede Historia Ecclesiast. gentis Anglor. lib. iti, 
cap. xxv. Wilkin’s Concilia Magne Britann. tom.t. p. 37,42. 
‘Acta Sanctor. Februar. tom. iii. p.21, 84. o¢P See also Dr, 
‘Warner’s Ecclesiastical History of England, books II. and II]. 
This history, which has lately appeared, deserves the highest ap- 
plause, on account of that noble spirit of liberty, candour and 
Moderation, that seems to have guided the pen of the judicious 
author. It were, at the same time, to be wished, that this ele- 
‘gant historian had less avoided citing authorities, and been a 

little more lavish of that erudition which he is known to pos- 
“sess : forthen after having surpassed Collier inall other respects, 
-he would have equalled him in that depth of learning, which 
: are the only meritorious circumstances of his partial and disas 
-greeable history. 

. 
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cent. otherwise been. Besides, they were entirely 
ane minated, in the eighth century, in favour of the 
t7-~ Anglo-Saxons, by the Benedictin monks [f].~ 
na 
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am 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. . 


f 


Religious I. ie the council of Constantinople, which wa 
ned called Quinisextum [g], the Greeks enacted 
several laws concerning the ceremonies that were 
to be observed in divine worship, which rendered — 
their ritual, in some respects, different from that : 
of the Romans. These laws were publicly recei- 
ved by all the churches, which were established in 
the dominions of the Grecian emperors ; and als 
by those which were joined with them in com 
munion and doctrine, though under the civil ju 
risdiction of Barbarian princes: Nor was_ th 
all: for every Roman pontiff added something 
new to the ancient rites and institutions, as if i 
was an essential mark of their zeal for religion, 
and of their pious discharge of the ministeriz 
function, to divert the multitude with new shew 
_ and new spectacles of devout mummery. Thes¢ 
superstitious inventions were, in the time of Char- 
lemagne, propagated from Rome among the other 
Latin churches, whose subjection to the Roman 
ritual was necessary to satisfy the ambitious de- 
mands of the lordly pontiff. — a | 


iy 


np 


; un 
Lf] Mabillon, Prefiad Sac. iti. Benedictinum,p.2. (pF dee 
also Dr. Warner’s Ecelesiast. Hist. book III. .ue 
(cr [g] This council was called Quinisextwm, from its being 
considered as asupplement to the fifth and sixth councils of Con- 
stantinople, in which nothing had been decreed concerning ’ 
morals of Christians, or religious ceremonies. a 
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Il. It will not be improper to select here a few, cnr. 
out of the many instances we could produce ofthe | Y" 
multiplication of religious rites in this century. as 
The number of festivals under which the church... ox. 
already groaned, was now augmented ; a new amples of 
festival was instituted in honour of the true cross “aiene 
on which Christ suffered, and another in comme-ritual. 
moration of the Saviour’s ascension into heaven. 
Boniface V. enacted that infamous law, by which 
the churches became places of refuge to all who 
fled thither for protection; a law which procured 
a sort of impunity to the most enormous crimes, 
and gave a loose reign to the licentiousness of the 
most abandoned profligates. Honorius em- 
ployed all his diligence and zeal in embellishing 
churches, and other consecrated places, with the 
most pompous and magnificent ornaments ; for as 
neither Christ, nor his apostles, had left any in- 


_ junctions of this nature to their followers, their 


pretended vicar thought it but just to supply this 
defect by the most splendid display of his ostenta- 
tious beneficence. We shall pass in silence the 
riches and variety of the sacerdotal garments that 
were now used at the celebration of the eucharist, 
and in the performance of divine worship, as this 
would lead us into a tedious detail of minute and 
unimportant matters. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the divisions and heresies that troubled 


the church during this century. 


1. © han Greeks were engaged, during this The re- 


. 2 : z mains of 
century, in the most bitter and virulent toon Gene 


controversy with the Paulicians, whom they sects 


- considered as a branch of the Manichean sect, and 


who 
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who were settled in Armenia andthe adjacent — 
countries. This dispute was carried’ to the great-) 
est height under the reigns of Constans, Constan-' — 
tine’ Pogonatus, and Justinian T.; and’ the 
Greeks were not only armed with arguments, but’ 
were also seconded by the force of military le- 
gions, and the terror of penal laws. A certain’ — 
person, whose name was Constantine, revived, — 
under the reign of Constans, the drooping fac- - 
tion of the Paulicians, which was now ready to — 
expire; and propagated with great success its — 
pestilential [4] doctrines. But this is not the 
place to enlarge upon the tenets and history of 
this sect, whose origin is attributed to Paul and — 
John, two brothers, who revived’ and modified) — 
the doctrine of Manes. As it was in’ the ninth 
century that the Paulicians flourished most, and 
acquired strength sufficient to support the rigours 
of an open and cruel wat with the Greeks, we shall 
reserve a more particular account of them for our — 
history of that period. Jamei 13ei 
Il. In Jialy, the Lombards preferred the opi- 
nions of the Arians to the doctrine whieh was — 
established by the council of Nice. In Gaul and — 
in England, the Pelagian and Semi-pelagian con- 
troversies continued to excite the warmest animo- — 
sities and dissensions. In the eastern” provinces, 
the ancient sects, which had been weakened and 
oppressed by the imperial laws, but neither totally — 
extirpated nor destroyed, began, in many places, 
to raise their heads, to recover their vigour, 
and, to gain proselytes. . The ‘terror of penal 
laws had obliged them for some time, to seek 
their safety in their obscurity, and therefore to 
conceal their opinions from the publiceye; but — 
f : * as 


ae 
| 


4 


[h], Photius, lib. i. Contra Manich. p, 61. Petri Sicu | 
Historia’ Manich. p. 41. Georg: Cedrenus, Compend. Hist. pa i 
431. edit, Venet. rad 
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_as soon as they sdw the fury or the power of their CENT. 
adversaries diminish, their hopes returned, and , btdon 
their courage was renewed. Gry 
- Il. The condition, both of the Nestorians and nestorians 
Monophysites, ‘was much more flourishing under epeumpe 
the Saracens, who were now become lords of the?” 
east, than it had been hitherto under the Christian” 
emperors, or even the Persian monarchs. These 
two sects met with a distinguished protection from’ 
their new masters, while the Greeks suffered 
under the same sceptre all the rigours of persecu- _ 
tion and banishment. -Jesuiabas, the sovereign 
pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty, first 
with Mahomet, and afterwards with Omar, by 
which he obtained many signal advantages for his 
sect[7]. There is yet extant a Testamentary De- 
ploma of Mahomet, in which he promises and 
bequeaths to the Christians, in his dominions, 
the quiet and undisturbed enjoyment of their reli- 
gion, together with their temporal advantages and 
possessions. Some learned men have, indeed, 
called in question the authenticity of this deed ; 
it is, however, certain, that the Mahometans una- 
nimously acknowledge it to be genuine[*]. Ac- 
cordingly, the successors of Mahomet in Persia, 
employed.the Nestorians in the most important 
affairs 
fi] Jos. Simon. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient Vatican. tom. 
ji. part IT. p. 94. : . 
- [k] This famous Testament of Mahomet was brought from 
the east during the last century, by Pacificus Scaliger, a 
Capuchin monk, and was published first in Arabic-and Latin 
at’ Paris, by Gabriel Sionita, A. D. 1630; afterwards in 
Latin by the learned Fabricius, A. D. 1638; and also by 
Hinckeiman, A. D. 1690. See Henr. Hottinger. Hist. 
Orient. lib. ti. cap. xx. p. 237... Assemanni Bibl. Orient. 
Vat. tom. iii. part I]. p. 95. Renaudot, Histor. Patriar- 
char. Alexandr. p. 168. They who, in conformity with the 
opinion of Grotius, reject this Testament, suppose it forged 
by the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to soften the 
Mahometan yoke’ under which they groaned, and to render’ 
their despotic masters less'severe. _ Nor is this representation’ 
of the matter atallincredible ; for it is certain, that the sey 
4 wan 0 
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affairs, both of the cabinet and of the provinces, 
and suffered the patriarch of that sect only to re- 
side in the kingdom of Babylon [7], The Mono- 
physites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an equal de- — 
gree of favour and protection. Amrus, having — 
made himself master of Alexandria, in the year — 
644, fixed Benjamin, the pontiff of the Monophy- — 
sites in the episcopal residence of that noble city ; 
and from this period, the Melchites [m] were 
without a bishop for almost a whole century [n} | 

IV. Though — 


of mount Sinai formerly shewed an edict of Mahomet of the 
same nature with the one now under consideration, which they 
pretend was drawn up by him while he was yet in a private © 
station, This edict was extremely advantageous to them, and 
was, undoubtedly, an artful piece of forgery. The fraud was — 
plain ; but the Mahometans, in consequence of their ignorance 
and stupidity, believed it to be a genuine production of their 
chief, and continye still in the same opinion. There is an ac= 
count of this fraud given by Cantimer in his Histoire de ?Em- 
pire Ottoman, tom. ii, p. 269. The argument therefore which 
Renaudot and others draw in favour of the Testament in ques- — 
tion, from the acknowledgment which the Mahometans make of — 
its authenticity, is of little or no weight ; sincethe Mahometans — 
of all others are the most liable to be deceived in things of this — 
nature by their gross and unparalleled ignorance. On the othen 
hand, several of the arguments used by those who deny the au- 
thenticity of this Testament, are equally unsatisfactory ; that 
particularly, which is drawn from the difference that there is bes — 
tween the style of this deed and that of the 4lcoran, proves ab- 
solutely nothing at all : since it is not essential to the genuine- 
ness of this 7estament to suppose it penned by Mahomet himself, 
because the impostor might have employed a secretary to com- 
pose it, But let this Testament be genuine or spurious, it is uns | 
deniably certain that its contents were true, since many learned _ 
men have fully proved that Mahomet, at his first setting out, 
prohibited, in the strongest manner, the commission ofall sorts _| 
of injuries against the Christians, and especially the Nestorians, | 
[4] Assemanni.c.1,p.97. Eusebe Renuad, Histor. Patriarch, — 
Alexandr. p. 163, 169, ns a 
« [m] The Melchites, werethose Christians in Syria, Egypty, 
and the Levant, who, though not Greeks, followedthe doctrines, 
and ceremonies of the Greek church. They were called Mel< — 
chites, 7. e, Royalists, by their adversaries, by way of reproach, — 
on account of their implicit submission to the edict of the em { 
peror Marcian, in favour of the council of Chalcedon. +5 


[] Euseb. Renaud. Hist. Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 168. 
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IV. Though the Greek church was already cenr. 
- torn asunder by the most lamentable divisions, yet | V’ 
° oar . PART II. 
its calamities were far from being at at an end. A 
new sect arose, A. D. 630, under the reign of the Monothe- 
emperor Heraclius, which, in a short space Of lites. 
time, excited such violent commotions, as’ en- 
gaged the eastern and western churches to_unite _ 
their forces in order to its extinction. The source 
of this tumult was an unseasonable plan of peace 
and union. Heraclius, considering, with pain, 
_ the detriment which the Grecian empire had suf- 
fered by the migration of the persecuted Nesto- 
xians, and their settlement in Persia, was ardently 
desirous of re-uniting the Monophysites to the 
bosom of the Greek church, lest the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. 
Pursuant to this idea, he held a conference during 
the Persian war, A. D. 622, with a certain per- 
son named Paul, a man of great credit and au- 
thority among the Armenian Monophysites ; and 
another, at Hverapolis, in the year 629, with 
Athanasius, the Catholic or bishop. of that sect, 
upon the methods that seemed most proper to re- 
store tranquillity and concord to a divided church. 
Both these persons assured the emperor, that they 
who maintained the doctrine of one nature might 
be induced to receive the decrees of the council 
of Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate their con- 
_ troversy with the Greeks, provided that the latter 
swould give their assent to the truth of the follow- 
‘ing proposition, viz. that in Jesus Christ there 
was, after the union of the two natures, but one will 
and one operation. Heraclius communicated this 
matter to Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, - 
who wasa Syrian by birth, and whose parents ad- 
thered to the doctrine of the Monophysites. This 
_. prelate gave it as his opinion, that the doctrine of 
one will and one operation after the union of the 
cinapht A two 
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two natures, might be safely adopted without the 
least injury to truth, or the smallest detriment te 


sequence of this, the emperor published ‘an edict, — 
A. D. 630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, — 
by this act of authority, to restore peace and con- — 
cord, both in church and statefo]. 95) 0 | 
V. The first reception of this'new project was 
promising, and things seemed to go on smoothly. — 
For though some ecclesiastics refused submitting 
to the imperial edict; yet Cyrus and Athana- 
sius, the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, re- 
ceived it without hesitation ; and the see of Je- — 
rusalem was at that time vacant [p]. As to the — 
Roman pontiff, he was entirely overlooked in the — 
matter, as his consent was not considered as at all 
necessary in an affair that related only to the east- 
ern church. In the mean time, Cyrus, who had 
been promoted by Heraclius from the see: of - 
Phasis to that of Alexandria, assembled:a council, 
‘by the seventh decree of which, the doctrine of — 
Monothelitism, or one will, which the emperor 
-had introduced by the edict already mentioned, 
was solemnly confirmed. This new modification — 
‘ofthe doctrine of the council of Chalcedon, which 
seemed to bring it nearer to the Eutychian: sys- ~ 
‘tem, had the desired effect upon the Monothe- 
lites, and induced great numbers of them, who 
“were dispersed in Keypt, Armenia; and other re- 
-mote provinces, to return into the bosom of the — 
church. They, however, explained the per- | 
plexed and ambiguous doctrine of one will in 
" nw }. }o Sa | 

[o] The authors, who have written concerning this sect, . 
are mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in his Biblioth. Grae. 
vol. x. p. 204, The account which I have here given of them 
is drawn from the fountain head, and is supported by the best 
‘authorities, bo wkas LOIS ¥ RIL WP SB 5 
\-[p] See Lequien, Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. p. 264. 
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JChrist; in a manner peculiar to themselves, and cent. 
mot quite conformable to the true principles of | Y'' 
their sect. | 0!) juq -¢ [IV reg 
. VI.-This-smiling prospect of peace and con- The oppo: 
cord was, however, but :transitory, and was un- sitieaitmet 
happily succeeded by the most dreadful tumults, “ 
‘excited by a monk of Palestinc, whose name was 
Sophronius.. This monk, being ‘present’ at the 
council assembled at Alexandria by Cyrus, in the 
year 633; had’ violently opposed the decree; which 
confirmed ‘the doctrine of one will in Christ. 
His opposition, which was then treated with con- 
tempt, became more formidable the following 
year; when, raised to the patriarchal see of Je- 
@usalem, he summoned a council, in which: the 
Monothelites' were condemned as heretics, who 
revived and propagated the Eutychian errors con- 
«cerning the mixtures and confusion of the two 
matures in Christ. Multitudes, alarmed at the 
ary of heresy raised by this seditious monk, 
adopted his sentiments; but it was Honorius, 
the Roman pontiff, that he laboured principally 
‘to gain over to his side. His efforts, however, 
were vain : for Sergius, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, having intormed Honorius, by a long 
-.and artfulletter, of the true state of the question, 
sdetermined that pontiff in favour of the doctrine, 
which maintained one will and one operation in 
Christ [7]. Hence arose those obstinate con- 
: tests, 


 [¢] The Roman Catholic writers have employed all their 
_art and industry to represent the conduct of Honorius in such 
‘a manner as to save his pretended infallibility from the chargé 
_of error in a question of such importance, (See,among others, 
Harduin, De sacramento altaris, which is published in his 
Opera Selecta, p.'255.) And, indeed, it-is easy to find both 
» matter of accusation and defence inthe case of this pontiff. On 
~the one hand, it would appear that he himself knew not his. 
© Own sentimients, nor attached any precise and definite meag- 
2 ing to the expressions he used in the course of this paNOT- 
a 
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cENT. tests which rent the church into owe etn an 
myer a the state into two factions, . : 
war , VIL In order to put an end to thesd commo- | 
The con- tions, Heraclius issued out, in the year 639, 
pease 5 famous. edict composed by Sergius, | on 
sone’ PY. called the Ecthesis, or exposition of the faith, in 
andthe ~~ which all controversies upon the question, whether — 
Tye - in Christ there was one, or two operations, were 
strictly prohibited, though in the same edict the 
doctrine of one will was plainly inculcated. A 
considerable number of the eastern bishops de- 
clared their assent to this new law, which was 
also submissively received by their chief Pyrrhus, — 
who, upon the death of Sergius in the pone ean : 
‘was raised to the see of Constantinople. 
west, the case was quite different. toa | 
fourth Roman pontiff of that name, assembled a _ 
council at Rome, A. D. 639, in which the Ecthesis 
‘was rejected, and the Monothelites condemned. | 
Nor was this all: for, in the progress of this con- 
test, a new edict, known by the name of Type 
or Formulary, was page: in the year 648, by 
the emperor Constans, by the advice of Paul 
of Constantinople, [r], by which the Ecthesis was 
suppressed, and the contending parties com- 
manded to terminate their disputes CONtCET Ming the 


On the other hand, it is certain, that he gave it as his opinior 
that in Christ there was but one will and one operation. I 
was for this that he was condemned in the council of Constanti- 
nople, and he must of consequence be undoubtedly a heretic : 
if it is true, that general councils cannot err. See Bossuet, — 
in his Defence of the Declaration made by the Gallician Clergy, | 
in the year 1682, concerning Ecclesiastical power, pars 11. b. 
xii cap. xxi. p. 182. See also Basnage’ Histoire de Vs Eg ise, 
Pee i. p- 391. ae @ 
ras ie it is proper to observe here, that Paul, atin vas 
a Monothelite in his heart, and had maintained the Ect 
‘with great zeal, fell upon this prudent measure with a view 
to appease the Roman pontiff and the African bishops;'¥ who 
were incensed against him to the highest degree, on account 
of his attachment to the doctrine of one will. 
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ae and the one operation in Christ, by ob- cent. 


ing a profound silence upon that difficult and = V- © 
ambiguous subject. This silence which was so 74"? 4 


wisely commanded in a matter which it was im- 
possible to determine to the satisfaction of the 
contending parties, appeared highly criminal: to 
the angry and contentious monks. They, there- 
fore, excited Martin, bishop of Rome, to oppose 
his authority to an edict which hindered them 
from propagating strife and contention in the 


; and their importunities had the desired 
effect ; for this prelate, in a council of an hun. 


dred and five bishops assembled at Rome, A. D. 
649, condemned both the Ecthesis and the Type, 
though without any mention of the names of the 


emperors who had published those edicts, and) 
thundered out themost dreadful anathemas against’ 


the Monothelites and their patrons, who were so- 
lemnly consigned to the devil and his angels. 


Vill. The emperor Constans, justly irritated The sxtr 
at these haughty and impudent proceedings of ssl. 


Martin, who treated the imperial laws with such” 


contempt, ordered him to be seized and carried 
into the isle of Nazos, where he was kept prisoner 


a whole year. This order which was followed 


with much cruel treatment, was executed by 
Calliopas, exarch of Italy, in the year 650; and. 
at the same time, Maximus, the ringleader of 


the seditious monks, was banished to Bizyca ; and. 
other rioters of the same tribe were differently. 


gate in proportion to the part they acted in 


this rebellion. These resolute proceedings ren- - 


dered Eugenius and Vitalianus, the succeeding 


bishops of ome, more moderate and prudent than: 


their predecessor had been ; especially the latter, 
who received Constans, upon his arrival at Rome 
‘in the year 663, with the highest marks of distinc- 
tion and respect, and used the wisest precautions 
toprevent the flame of that unhappy controversy 
VOL, I, i) from 
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view of the account of the sentiments of those who were call. 


doefrine of 


the Mono- 
thelites, 


_ opinions ; and they both disavow the errors with 


‘sects, that im Christ there were twa distinct: 


' 
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from breaking out a second times | And: thus, for 
several years it appeared to: be extinguished; bu 
it was so only in appearance ; it was @ lurking: 
flarrie, which spread itself secretly, and gave rea~ 


son to those who examined things with attention, 
to dread new combustions both im church and 
state. ‘To prevent these, Constantine Pogonatus, 
the son of Constans, pursuant to the advice of 
Agatho, the Roman pontiff, summoned, in the 
year 680, the sixth general, or ecumenical cous cil, 
in which he permitted the Monothelites and Pope 
Honorius himself to be solemnly: condemned im 
presence of the Roman legates, who represented) 
Agatho in that assembly, and confirmed the sena 
tence pronounced by the council, by the sanc Hon” 
of penal laws enacted against such: as: pretend od) 
to oppose it. lvoe beislcam 
EX. It is difficult to give a clear and:accurate 
ed Monothelites ; nor is it easy to pot out the 
objections of their adversaries. Neither of the 
contending parties express themselves consistent! 
with what seems to have been their respectiv 


which they reciprocally charge each other. ‘Th 
following observations contain the clearest notion’ | 
we can form of the state of this subtile controversy | 
1. The Monothelites declared, that they had 
connection with the Eutychians and Monoplr 
sites ; but maintained, in opposition to these: t1 


& 7 


eats 


tures; which were so united, thoughwithout the | 
least mixture or confusion, as to form by thei 
union only one person. | 2. They acknowledg ed 
that the soul of Christ was endowed with a will, 
or faculty of volition, which it still retained -afte 
}ts union with the divine nature... For they taught 
that Christ was not only perfect ‘God; but als 
‘ i ODARIT O05 JUG 
‘ vs : 
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perfect man; from whence it followed, that his 
soul was endowed with the faculty of volition. 
3. They denied that this faculty of volition in the 
soul of Christ, was absolutely unactive, maintain- 


ing, on the contrary, that it co-operated with the 


divine will. 4. They, therefore, in effect, attri- 
buted to our Lord two wills, and these, moreover, 
operating and active. 5. They, however, affirmed, 
that, in a certain sense, there was in Christ but 
one will and one manner of operation. 
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_ X. We must not indeed imagine, that all, who Different 


were distinguished by the title of Monothelites, 


opinions 
among that 


were unanimous in their sentiments with respect sect. 


tothe points now mentioned, Some, as appears, 


from undoubted testimonies, meant no more than ‘ 


this, that the two wills in Christ were one, i. e. 
in perfect harmony ; that the human will was in 
perpetual conformity with the divine, and was, 
consequently, always holy, just, and: good; in 
which opinion there is nothing reprehensible. 


Others, approaching nearer to the sentiment of — 


the Monophysites, imagined that the two wills or 
faculties of volition in Christ were blended into 


one, in that which they called the personal union: ° 


acknowledging, at the same time, that the dis- 
tinction between these two wills was perceivable 
by reason, and that it was also necessary to distin. 
guish carefully in this matter. The greatest part 
of this séct, and those who were also the most re- 
markable for their subtilty and penetration, were 
of opinion, that the human will of Christ was 
the instrument of the divine ; or, in other words, 
never operated or acted of itself, but was always 
ruled, influenced, and impelled by the divine 
will; in such a manner, however, that when it 
‘was once set in motion, it decreed and operated 
with the ruling principle. The doctrine of one 
will and one operation in Christ, which the 
SRE 03 Monothelites 
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ted of a double explication; and by, this impn 
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Monothelites maintained with such invincible ob~ 
stinacy, was a natural consequence of this hy- 
pothesis; since the operation of an instrument 
and of the being who employs it, is one simple 
operation, and not two distinct operations -¢ J 
energies. According to this view of things, the 
Eutychian doctrine was quite out of the question; 
and the only point of controversy to be deter= 
mined, was, whether the human will in Christ 
was a self-moving faculty determined! by its own 
internal impulse; or whether, on the contrary i 
it derived all its motion and operations from the 
divine? : 4 i eporuickey see 
In the mean time, we may learn from this cons 
troversy, that nothing is more precarious, and nc 
thing more dangerous and deceitful, than. that: 
religious peace and concord, which are -founde 
upon ambiguous doctrines, and cemented by ob- 
scure’ and equivocal propositions, or jarticles 0} 
faith. The partisans of theconneik high cede 
endeavoured to ensnare the Monophysites, by 
proposing their doctrine in a manner that admit 


dent piece of cunning, that shewed so little reve- 
rence ,for the truth, they involyed both chure 
and state in tedious and lamentable divisions. -_ 
._ XL The doctrine of the Monothelites, con- 


daites, a people who inhabited the mounts Leb 1 
nus and Antilibanus, and who, about the 
sion of this century, were called) Maronites, aft 
Maro their first bishop, a name which they st 
retain. None of the ancient writers give any cél 
tain account of the first person who. instructe 
these Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Mone 


ra) 


circumstances, that it was John Maro, — 
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name they had adopted [s]. One thing, indeed 
we know, with the utmost certainty, from the 
testimony of Tyrius and other unexceptionable 
Witnesses, as also from the most authentic records, 
and that is, that the Maronites retained the opi- 
nions of the Monothelites until the twelfth cen- 
tury, when abandoning and renouncing the doc- 
_trine of one will in Christ, they were re-admitted, 
in the year 1182, to the communion of the Ro- 
“man church. The most learned of the modern 
Maronites have left no method unemployed to 
defend their church against this accusation ; they 
have laboured to. prove, by a variety of testimo- 
nies, that their ancestors always persevered in the 
Catholic faith, in the attachment to the Roman 
pontiff, without ever adopting the doctrine either 
of the Monophysites or Monothelites. But all 
their efforts are insufficient to prove the truth of 
these assertions to such as have any acquaintance 
with the history of the church, and the records of 
ancient times; for to all such, the testimonies they 
allege will appear absolutely fictitious and desti- 
tute of authority [7]. 
am ' XII. 


__. [s] This ecclesiastic received the name of Maro, from his 
having lived in the character of a monk in the famous convent of 
St. Maro, upon the borders of the Orentes, before his settlement 
among the Mardaites of mount Libanus. For an ample ac- 
ane of this prelate, see Jos. Simon Assemanni Bibliothec. 

Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p 496. 
~_[#] Thecause ofthe Maroniteshasbeen pleaded by the writers 

_ ofthat nation, suchas Abraham Echellensis, Gabriel Sionita, and 

Others, but the most ample defence of their uninterrupted ortho- 

_ doxy wasmade by Faust.Nairon, partly inhis Dissertatio deorigi- 

| ne, nomine,acreligione Marionitarum, publishedat Rome, A.D. 

| 1679, and partly inhis Euopliafidei Catholice ex S yrorumet Chal- 

| deorum Monumentis, published in the same cityin 1624. None 
of the learned, however, were persuaded by his arguments, ex- 
cept Pagi * and La Rocque, of whom the latter has given us in 

_ Ins Voyage de Syrie etde Montliban, tom. ii p.28—128. along 

Bs ‘ 03 dissertation 


| 


* See Critica Bagoniana ad A, 694, 
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centr. XII. Neither the sixth general cil, int 
vavn wm Which the Monothelites were condemned, nor the 
Any fifth, which had been assembled in the preceding’ — 
Thecouncl century, had determined any thing con 
called Qui- ecclesiastical discipline; or religious ceremor 
nisextum- “Ty supply this defect, a new assembly of bish 

was held, pursuant to the order of Justinian I. 

in a spacious hall of the imperial palace called 


Trullus,i. e. Cupola, from the form of the buil 1. 
ing. This council, which met A. D, 692, was 
called Quinisertum, as we had occasion to obs re 
formerly, from its being considered, by the 
Greeks, as a supplement to the fifth and si 
cecumenical councils, and as having given ‘to the 
acts of these assemblies the degree of perfection 
which they had hitherto wanted. There are yet 
extant an hundred and two laws, which were e ne 
acted in this council, and which related to the ex- 
ternal celebration of divine worship, the govern 
ment of the church, and the lives and manners of 
Christians. Of these there are six, which are di- 
ametrically opposite to several opinions and rites 
of the Romish church ; for which reason the Ro« 
man pontiffs have refused to adopt, without re- 
striction the decisions of this council, or to reckon 
it in the number of those called ecumenical, though 


the | 


dissertation concerning the origin of the Maronites. Even the 
learned Assemannus, himself a Maronite, and who has spared 
no pains to defend his nation * against the reproach in ques- — 
tion acknowledges ingeniously, that among the arguments use@ 
by Nairon and others in favour of the Maronites, there z re 2 
great many destitute of force. See Jo. Morinus, De Ordin 
Sacris, p. 380. Rich. Simon, Histoire Critique des Chr 
Orientauz, chap. xiii. p. 146. Euseb. Renaudot Histori 
triarchar. Alexandrinor. p. 179. and Pref. ad Litturgias | 
tales. ‘Le Brun, Explication de la Messe, tom. i, p 
Paris, 1726. 'The arguments of the contending parties 
enumerated impartially, in such a manner as leaves the decix 
sion to the reader by Le Quien, in his Oriens Ch istiants, 
tom. iii. p. 10. a | 
* See Biblioth. Oriental, Vatican. ‘tom, i. p.496. y 
A 


4 
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———— 
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they look upon the greatest part of its decrees as CENT. 
Il. 

worthy of applause []. oe. 
[w] See Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif: Roman. tom. i. p. 486. 

Christ. Lupus, Dissertat. de concilio Truliano, in Notis et Dis- 

sertat. ad Concilia, tom. iii. opp. p. 168. The Roman Catholics 

reject the following decisionsof this council : 1. The fifth canon 

which approves of the eighty-five apostolical canons commonly 

attributed to Clement. 2. The thirteenth canon, which allows 

the priests to marry. 3. The fifty-fifth canon, which condemns 

the Sabbath fast, that was an institution of the Latin church. 

4, The sixty-seventh canon, which prescribes the most rigorous 

abstinence from blood and things strangled. 5. The eighty- 

second canon, which prohibits the representing Christ under 

the image ofalamb. 6. The thirty-sixth canon, concerning 

the equal rank and authority of the bishops of Rome and 

Constantinople. 
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‘The ExTerNAat History of the Cuurcn. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the prosperous events which happened 
to the church during this century. 


L sy Remi the Mahometans were infesting CENT. 
with their arms, and adding to their , V" 

7 qs . 5 T Ie 
conquests, the most flourishing provinces of Asta, ~~) 
and obscuring, as far as their influence could ex- The gospel 
tend, the lustre and glory of the rising church, propagated 
the Nestorians of Chaldea were carrying the lamp ria ana 
of Christianity among those barbarous nations, Ty- 
called Scythians by the ancients, and by the mo- 
derns, Tartars, who, independent on the Sara- 
cen yoke, had fixed their habitations within the 
limits of mount Jmaus [a]. Itis now well known, 

that 


(Cr [a] The southern regions of Scythia were divided by the 
ancients (to whom the northern were unknown) intothree parts, 
namely, Sycthia within, and Scythia beyond Imaus and Sarmatia. 

~ It is of the first of these three that Dr. Mosheim speaks as en- 
lightened at this time with the knowledge of the gospel ; and it 
comprehended Turkestan and Mongalthe U: sbek, or Zagata, Ke al- 
muc and Nogaian Tartary, which were peopled by the Bactrians, 
Sogdians, Gandari, Sacs, and Massagettes, not to mention the 
land of Siberia, Samoiedes, and Nova Zembla, which were un- 
» inhabited in ancient times. 
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cent. that Timotheus, the Nestorian pontiff, who had 
Pann ,, been raised to that dignity, A.D. 778, converted 
’,to the Christian faith, by the ministry of Subchal — 

Jesu, whom he had consecrated bishop, first the — 

Gelz and Dailamites by whom a part of Hyrcania 

was inhabited ; and afterwards, by the labours of 

other missionaries, the rest of the nations, who 

had formed settlements in Hyrcania, Bactria, Mar-— 

giana and Sogdia [b]. It is also certain, that 
Christianity enjoyed, in these vast regions, not- 
withstanding the violent attacks, of. the Maho- 
metans to which it was sometimes exposed, the 

_ advantages of a firm and solid establishment for a — 

long course of ages; while the bishops, by whose 
ministry it was propagated, and supported, were - 

all consecrated by the sole authority of the Nesto- 

rian pontiff. alt ogc ein 

TheGer- _ I. If we turn our eyes towards Europe, we 


mans, con- find many nations that were as yet unenlightened 
verted by : 

Boniface, With the knowledge of the gospels _ Almost; alk 
the Germans (if we except the, Bavarians, who 
- had embraced Christianity under Theodoric, or 
Thierry, the. son. of Clovis, and. the eastern - 
Franks, with a few other provinces) lay: buried 
in the grossest darkness of pagan superstition. — 
Many attempts were made, by. pious and) 

men, to infuse the truth into the minds of 
savage Germans ; and various efforts .were sed | 
for the same purpose by kings and princes, whose 
interest, it was to propagate a reli ion that was. sO. 
adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of these 
warlike nations ; but neither the attempts of pious ~ 
zeal, nor the efforts of policy, were attended with 
success. ‘This great work was, however effected 
in this century, by the ministry of Winfrid, a 
Benedictine 
[4] Thomas Margensis, Historie Monastic, lib. ii. i 
Jos. Sim. Assemanni Bibliotheca. Orient. Vatic. tom. iii. ars I, 
p- 491. See also this latter work, tom. iii. pars IT. eap. i, — 
sect. 5. p: 478. : aie ie tidedal a 


. 


a 
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Bénedictine monk, born in England of illustrious cent. 

_ parents, and afterwards known by the name of i 
Boniface. This famous ecclesiastic, attended by Claes 
two companions of his pious labours, passed over 
into Friesland, A. D. 715, to. preach the gospel 
to\the people of that country, but this first at- 
tempt was unsuccessful; and a war breaking out. 
between Radbod, the king of that country, and 
Charles Martel, our zealous missionary return- 
ed to England. He resumed, however, his pious 
undertaking inthe year 719; and being solemn- 
ly impowered by the Roman pontiff, Gregory II. 
to preach the gospel not only in Friesland, but 
all over Germany, he performed the functions: 
of a Christian teacher among the Thuringians, 
Frieslanders, and Hessians, with considerable suc- 
wees fic}. ote \ 

‘TIL. This eminent. missionary was, in the year other pious 
728, consecrated Bishop by Gregory II. who picts ot. 
changed the name of Winfrid into that of Bo-missionary 
niface; seconded also by the powerful protec-74 his 
tion, and encouraged by the liberality of Charles in the 

Martel, mayor of the palace to. Chilperic, king *™™ 
of France, he resumed his ministerial labours 
among the Hessians and Thuringians, and finished 
with glory the tafk he had undertaken, in which 
he received. considerable assistance from a number 
of pious and learned men, who repaired to him 
from England and France. As the Christian 
churches erected by Boniface were too numerous 
to, be governed by one bishop, this prelate was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of archbishop, in the year 
738, by Gregory III. by whose authority, and 
the auspicious protection of Carloman and Pepin, 

‘pe 4 ‘ “Hh : . the 

_ [ce] An ample account of this eminent man is to be found 
ina learned dissertation of Gudenius, De S. Bonifacio Ger- 
manorum Apostolo, published in.4to at Helmstad in the year 
1722. See also Jo. Al. Fabricii Biblioth. Latina medit evi, 
tom. i. p. 709. Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 92. 
Mabillon, in Annaljbus Benedictinis, &c. nip 
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cent, the sons of Charles Martel, he founded, in 
Vu. Germany, the bishoprics of Wurtzburg, Buras 
h gaits bourg, Erfurt, and Aichstadt: to which he added 
in the year 744, the famous monastery of Fulda: 
His last promotion, and the last recompence of — 
his assiduous labours in the propagation of the 

truth, was his advancement to the archiepiscopall 
see of Meniz, A, D. 746, by Zachary, bishop of 

Rome, by whom he was, at the same time, created 
primate of Germany and Belgium. In his old 
age, he returned again to Friesland, that he might 
finish his ministry in the same place where he 

had entered first upon its functions; but his piet , 

was ill rewarded by that barbarous people, by 

whom he was murdered in the year '755, while 

fifty ecclesiastics, who accompanied him in this 
voyage, shared the same unhappy fate. | em 

The judg- TV. Boniface, on account of his ministerial 
are to form /abours and holy exploits, was distinguished by 
concerning the honourable title of the Apostle of the Germans » 
oe nor, if we consider impartially the eminent sers 
nifacee vices he rendered to Christianity, will this title’ 
appear to have been undeservedly bestowed. But — 

it is necessary to observe, that this eminent pres 

late was an apostle of modern fashion, and had, 

in many respects, departed from the excellent 

model exhibited in the conduct and ministry of 

the primitive and true apostles, ~ Besides his zez 1 
for the glory and authority of the Roman pon iff, 
which equalled, if it did not surpass his zeal for 
the service of Christ, and the propagation of — 
his religion [d ], many other things unworthy of a— 
eee ‘trul ‘a 


ae (am Ld 


[ad] The French Benedictine monks ingenuously confess 
that Boniface, was an over-zealous partizan of the Roman ponq 
tiff, and attributed more authority to him than was just and — 
fitting, Their words, in their Histotre Litteratre de la Franéey 
tom. iv. p. 106. are-as follows: “ Il exprime son devouement — 
* pour le S. Siege en des termes qui ne sont pag assez P opors sy 
§ tiones a la dignité du caractere episcopal,”* Se) 
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truly Christian minister are laid to his charge. 
In combating the Pagan superstitions, he did not 
always use those arms with which the ancient he- 
valds of the gospel gained such victories in behalf 
of the truth; but often employed violence and 
terror, and sometimes artifice and fraud, in order 
to multiply the number of Christians. His epis- 
iles, moreover, discover an imperious and arro- 
gant temper; a cunning and insidious turn of 
mind ; an excessive zeal for encreasing the honours 
and pretensions of the sacerdotal order; and a 

ofound ignorance of many things of which the 
cnowledge was absolutely necessary in an apostle, 
and particularly of the true nature and genius of 
the Christian religion. 


207 


CENT. 
VIL 


PART 


~ Y. The famous prelate, of whom we have been otherapos 


now speaking, was not the only Christian minister 


tles preach 
the gospel 


who attempted to deliver the German nations from to the Ger 


the miserable bondage of Pagan superstition ; se- 
vera) others‘signalized their zeal in the same laud- 
able and pious undertaking: Corbinian a 
French Benedictine monk, after having laboured 
with vast assiduity and fervour in planting the 
gospel among the Bavarians, and other countries, 
became bishop of Friesingen [e]. Firmin, a Gaul 
by birth, preached the gospel under various kinds 
of suffering and opposition in Alsatia, Bavaria, 
‘and Helvetia, now Switzerland, and had inspection 


Over a considerable number of monasteries [/"].: 


Lebuin, an Englishman, laboured with the most 
ardent Zeal and assiduity to engage the fierce and 
‘warlike Saxons, and also the Frieslanders, Belgz, 
atid other nations, to receive the light of Christi- 
anity: but his ministry was attended with very 
PE i: little 
\ a? . ‘ ‘ 
|. [e] Baronius, Annal. Eccles. tom. viii. ad An, 716. sect. 10. 
| Car. Maichelbeck, Historie Frisingensis, tom. i. 
_ {f) Herm. Bruschii Chronologia Monaster. German. p, 
30. Anton. Pagi Critica in Annales. Baronii, tom. ii. ad An. 
759, sect, ix. Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom, iv. p. 124, 


mans, 
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cent. little fruit [g]. “We pass over in s 
panna. apostles of less fame ; nor is it necess I 
anv ton Willibrord, and. others: of - <saperior © 
tation} who persisted now with caoniebbrae al 
constancy in the labours ‘they had undertaken in 
the preceding century, in order to the propag: 
tion of divine truth. . sodium oft yieltioges 
Theerpe- Mb hikswar “broke out, at this time, | betweet 
Charl. Charlemagne and the ‘Saxons, which conti 
magne | buted much to the propagation of Christiani 
eure ”* though not by the force of a: rational persuasio 
The Saxons were, at this time, a numerous 2 
formidable people, who inhabited a considerak bh 
part of Germany, and were engaged in perps 
quarrels with the Franks concerning their bous 
“ dariés, and other matters of complaint. Hence 
Charlemagne turned his arms against this pow 
ful, nation, A. D. 772, with a design, not only t 
subdue that spirit of revolt with which they had s¢ 
often troubled the empire, but also. to aboli 
their idolatrous worship, and engage net 
embrace the Christian religion.| He ‘hoped, by 
their conversion; to vanquish their. obstinac 
imagining that the divine precepts of the 
wouldassuagetheir impetuous and restless pz 
mitigate their ferocity, and induce them to sub 
mit more tamely to the government of t shea rank 
These projects ‘were great in ideas. nt 
in execution ; accordingly, the. ‘first at 
convert the Saxons, after having: 
was unsuccessful, because it was made, wit 
the aid of violence, or threats; by Hebish 
monks, whom the victor had left.an 
quered people, whose obstinate, getncbinens ts O 
latry no arguments nor exhortations could ovel 
come. More forcible means were afterwards i 


» gel 


g@]} Huchaidi Vita. Ss Lebuini in Laur. Bais Vit 2S 
tor. d, 12. Nov. P- 277. Jo. Mollei Cambria acer: Me Uy 
p: 464: . a 
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to draw them into the pale of the church, in the CENT. 
wars which Charlemagne carried on, in the years , 2 7;, 
775, 776, and 780, against that valiant people, ~~~) 
whose love of liberty was excessive, and whose 
aversion to the restraints of sacerdotal authority 
was inexpressible [i]. During these wars, their 
attachment to the superstition of their ancestors 
was so warmly combated by the allurements of 
reward, by the terror of punishment, and by the 
imperious language of victory, that they suffered 
themselves to be baptised, though with inward 
reluctance, by the missionaries, which the empe- 
ror sent among them for that purpose [7]. These 
- VOL. Il. P sedi- 


[A] It will be proper here to transcribe, from the epistles 
of the famous Alcuin, once Abbot of Canterbury, a remark. 
able passage, which will shew us the reasons which contributed 
principally to give the Saxons an aversion to Christianity, and, 
at the same time, expose the absurd and preposterous manner of 
teaching used by the missionaries, who were sent. to convert 
them. This passage in the 104th epistle, and the 1647th page 
of his works, is as follows: “ Si tanta instantia leve Christi 
“ jugum et onus, ejus leve durissimo Saxonum populo pre- 
*dicaretur, quanta Decimarum redditi vel legalis, pro par- 
* vissimis quibuslibetc ulpis edictis necessitas exigebatur, forte 
« baptismatis sacramenta non abhorrerent. Sint tandem ali- 
** quando Doctores fidei apostolicis eruditi exemplis : sint pre- 
‘« dicatoresnon predatores.”? Here the reader may see a lively 
picture of the kind of apostles that flourished at this time ; 
apostles who were more zealous in exacting tythes, and exs 
tending their authority, than in propagating the sublime truths 
and precepts of the gospel. And yet these very apostles are 
said to have wrought stupendous miracles. 

[2] Alcuinus apud Wilhelmun Malmesbur. De gestis re- 

um Anglorum, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 23. inter Rerum Anglicar. 

criptores, Francofurti, A. D. 1601 editos. In this work we 
find the following passage, which proves what we have said 
: with respect to the unworthy methods that were used in.con- 
‘Yerting the Saxons: “ Antiqui Saxones et omnes Fresonum 
:  populi, instante Rege Carolo, alios premiis et alios 
** minis sollicitantes ad fidem Christi conversii sunt.? See 
also two passages in the Capitularia Regum Francor. tom. i. 
‘P+ 246. and 252. From the first of these passages we learn, 
‘that those of the Saxons who abandoned the Pagan supersti- 
| 1 tions 


: 
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cENT. seditions, indeed, were soon after renewed, 2 
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fomented by Widekind and Albion, two of 
most valiant among the Saxon chiefs, wh 
tempted to abolish the Christian worship: 

same violent methods which had contributed 
its establishment. But the courage and liberalit 
of Charlemagne, alternately employed to sup 
press this new rebellion, engaged these chiefs t 
make a public and solemn profession of Chris 
nity in the year 785, and to promise an adherence 
to that divine religion for the rest of their days| 
To prevent, however, the Saxons from renoun 
cing a religion which they had embraced with re« 
luctance, several bishops were appointed to reside 
among them, schools also were erected, and 
nasteries founded, that the ‘means of instructior 


might not be wanting. The same precautio ns 
were employed among the Huns in Pannonia, t 
maintain in the profession of Christianity 
fierce people whom Charlemagne had converte 


alt 


aa 


| ey 


tions were « restored to the liberty they had forfeited by th 
« fate of arms, and freed from the obligation of paying tt 
« bute ;” and, in the second, we find the following severe 
law, that “every Saxon who contemptuously refused t 
« ceive the sacrament of baptism, and persisted in his a he 
“ rence to Paganism, was to be punished with death.’? Whi 
such rewards and punishments were employed in the 
religion, there was no occasion for miracles to advan 
progress, for these motives were sufficient to draw all mar 
kind to an hypocritical and external profession of the gospel 
but it is easy to imagine what sort of Christians the Saxon 
must have been, who wete dragooned into the church in th 
abominable manner. Compare with the authors mentioned } 
this note, Launoius De vetert more baptizandi Judaos et J 
deles, cap. v. vis p. 703. tom ii. opp part I. This autho 
sures us, that Adrian, the first Roman pontiff, of that nam 
honoured with his approbation Charlemagne’s method of ec 
verting the Saxons. > pall ie 
[&] Eginartus, De vita Caroli M. Adam Bremensis 
cap. viii. See also the writers of the history and ex 
Charlemagne, which are mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabric 
his Bibliotheca Latina medit evi, tom. i. p. 950. 
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to the faith, when, exhausted and dejected by cenr. 
various defeats, they were no longer able to make . VU 
head against his victorious arms, and chose rather Pa) 
to be Christians than slaves [7]. y 

- VII. Succeeding generations, filled) with aThe jucg- 

ateful sensé of the famous exploits which Char-¢y", t 

emagne had performed in the service of Christi-form of the 
anity, canonized his memory, and turned thisoa.ty 
bloody warrior into an eminent saint. In the Charle- 
twelfth century; Frederic I. emperor of the Ro-”*6** 
mans, ordered’ Paschal II. whom he had. raised 

to the pontificate, to enrol the name of this 
mighty conqueror among the tutelary saints of the 

church [m]. And indeed Charlemagne merited 

this honour, according to the opinions which pre- 
ailed at that period of time; for to have enrich- 

ed the clergy with large and magnificent dona- 

tions [7], and to have extended the boundaries of 

the church, no matter by what methods, was then 
considered as the highest merit, and as a suflicient 
pretension to the honour of sazniship. But in the 
esteem of those who judge of the nature and cha- 

racters of sanctity by the decisions of the gospel 

upon that head, the sainted emperor will appear 
utterly unworthy of that ghostly dignity. For, 

not to enter into a particular detail of his vices, 

whose number counterbalanced that of his virtues, 

it is undeniably evident, that his ardent and ill- 
conducted zeal for the conversion of the Huns, 
Frieslanders, and Saxons, was more animated by 

the suggestions of ambition, than by a principle 

we.) PBioo! of 


mr Vita8. Rudberti in Hentic. Conisii. Lectionibus antiquis, 
: n. iti. part IT. p. 340. Pauli Debreceni Historia Ecclesie 
Reformat. in Hungar. et Transiloania a Lampio edita, pars I. 
! . ii. p. 10. ; 

_. fm] Vid. Henr. Canisii Lectiones Antique, tom. iii. 
| ars II. p. 207. Walchii Dissert. de Caroli Magni Canont- 
| ee g 
_ zatione. 

| + [2] Vid. Caroli Testamentwm in Steph. Balusii Capitulari- 
bus Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 487. 
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cent. of true piety ; and that his main’ view in. these 
vu. religious exploits was to subdue the converted 
CArw Nations under his dominion, and to tame the nm 
his yoke, which they supported with impatience; 

and shook off by frequent revolts. It is, more- 

over, well known, that this boasted saint made 

no scruple of seeking the alliance of the infidel 
Saracens, that he might be more effectually en- 

abled to crush the Greeks, notwithstanding theif 
profession of the Christian religion [0]. | 47 

Andof the VIII. The many and stupendous miracles, 
miracles which are said to have been wrought by’ the 
sid to have Christian missionaries, who were sent to convert 
been pet- the barbarous nations, have lost, in our, imes, 
this centue the credit they obtained in former ages. ‘The 
Sidi corrupt discipline that then prevailed, admitted 
of those fallacious stratagems, which are very ims 
properly called pious frauds ; nor did the heralds 

of the gospel think it at all unlawfulito terrify 

or allure to the profession of Christianity by ficti 

tious prodigies, those obdurate hearts, which they 

could not subdue by reason and argument. It i 

not, however, to be supposed, that all those, whe 
acquired renown by their miracles, were charge 

able with this fanatical species of artifice and fraud 

For as, on the one hand, those ignorant and su 
perstitious nations were disposed to look upon, as 
miraculous, every event which had an unusua 

aspect ; so, on the other, the Christian doctor 
themselves were so uninstructed and superficia 

so little acquainted with the powers of nature 

and the relations and connections of things in thei 
ordinary.course, that uncommon events, howeye 

natural, were considered by them as miraculo 
interpositions of the Most High. ‘his will ay 

pear obvious to such as, void of bee i an 


apes i 
fo] See Basnage Histoire des Juifs, tom. ix: cap. i p- 
40. bt 2. seg 
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tiality, read the Acts of the saints who flourish- cen. 
edin this and the following centuries. awa 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to 
uals the church during this century. 


cens be- 


its former strength and grandeur, through come mas-' 
the repeated shocks of dreadful revolutions, and ts in the 
the consuming power~ of intestine calamities.“ 
The throne was now become the seat of terror; in- 
quietude and suspicion ; nor was any reign attend- 
ed with an uninterrupted tranquillity. In this 
century three emperors were dethroned, loaded 
with ignominy, and sent into banishment. Under 
Leo the Isaurian, and his son Constantine, sur- 
named Copronymus, arose that fatal controversy 
about the worship of images, which proved a 
source of innumerable calamities and troubles, and 
weakened, almost incredibly, the force of the em- 
pire. These troubles and dissensions left the Sara- 
cens at liberty to ravage the provinces of Asiaand 
Africa, to oppress the Greeks in the most barbar- 
ous manner, and to extend their territories and do- 
minion on all sides, as also to oppose every where 
the progress of Christianity ; and, in some places, 
‘to extirpate it entirely. But the troubles of the 
empire, and the calamities of the church did not 
end here: for about the middle of this century, 
they were assailed by new enemies, still more 
fierce and inhuman than those whose usurpations 
they had hitherto suffered. These were the Turks, The incur 
atribe of the Tartars, or at least their descenid- oheruihe y 
ants, who, breaking forth from the inaccessible 
wilds about mount Caucasus, overspread Colchis, 
Iberia, and Albania, rushed from thence into Ar- 
| PS. meneay 


L pe eastern empire had now fallen’ fromT?e S2r- 


: 
{ 
| 
f 


a 
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CENT. ménia, and, after having subdued the Saracens, — 


turned their victorious arms against the Greeks, 
*, whom, in process of time, they reduced under — 
their dominion. W 
Il. In the year 714, the Saracens crossed the 
the sea, which separates Spain from Africa, dispersed 
the army of Roderic king of the: Spanish Goths) 
[ p] whose defeat was principally due tothe treach-_ 
ery of their general Julian, and made themselves 
masters of the greatest part ofthe territories of 
this vanquished prince. About the same time 
the empire of the Visigoths, which had’subsisted 
in Spain above three hundred years, was totally 
overturned by these fierce and savage invaders, 
who also took possession of all the maritime coasts 
of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to the ris 
ver Rhone, from whence they made frequent :e 
cursions, and ravaged the neighbouring countries 
with fire and swordio» °i bee Getogel of) oem 
The rapid progress of these bold invaders was, 
indeed, checked by Charles Martel, who gained 
a signal victory over them in a bloody action neat 
the city of Poitiers, A. D. 732 [q]. But the vane 
quished spoilers soon recovered their strength and 
their ferocity, and returned with new violence t 
their devastations. This engaged Charlemagne 
to lead a formidable army into Spam, with a de 
sign to deliver that whole country from. the op 
pressive yoke of the Saracens; but this grand en 
terprize, though it did not entirely miscarry, w 
not, however, attended with the signal suc 
that was expected from it [7]. Ps ot20 


ces 
[p] Jo. Mariana, Rerum Hispanicarum, lib. vi. cap. x: 

Eusebe Renaudot. Historia Patriarch Aleaandrin. p. 258. J 
de Ferreras, Hist. d’ Espagne, tom. ii. p. 4255 50 
_-[g] Paulus Diaconus, De gestis Longobard. lib. vi. cap 
“ diti. Jo. Mariana, Rerum Hispan. lib, vii. cap. ii. I 
tionary, at the article dbderamus, Ferreras, Hist. a’ 
tom. ii. p. 463. ' pap ve poe, 
- {r] Henr. de Bunau, Teutsche Keyserind Reich's 
tom, ii, p. 392. Ferreras, Hist. q’ Espagne, tom, ii. p. 506 
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The inroads of this warlike people were felt by cenr. 
many of the western provinces, besides those of | VI 


France and Spain. Several parts of Italy suffered 
from their incursions ; the island of Sardinia was 
reduced under their yoke ; and Sicély was ravaged 
and oppressed by them in the most inhuman man- 
ner. Hence the Christian religion in Spaim and 
Sardinia suffered inexpressibly under these violent 
usurpers. . 

» In Germany, and the adjacent-countries, the 
Christians were assailed by another sort of ene- 
mies ; for all such as adhered to the pagan super- 
stitions beheld them with the most inveterate ha- 


tred, and persecuted them with, the most unre- 


lenting violence and fury [s]. Hence, in several 
places, castles and fortresses were erected to rez 
strain the incursions of these Barbarian zealots, 


[s] Servati Lupi vita Wigderti, p.-304, 
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Concerning the state of letters and philosophy during 
this century. = *. 


oy * bok fron were not wanting among the 
PART I. _ Greeks men of genius and talents, who 

\“v~ might have contributed to prevent the total de- 

The state cline of literature ; but their zeal was damped)by 
ning ey 3 Pe 

among the the tumults and desolations that reigned in the 

Greeks. empire; and while both church and state were 

menaced with approaching ruin, the learned were 

left destitute of that protection which gives both 

vigour and success to the culture of the arts and 

sciences. Hence few or none of the Greeks were 

at all famous, either for elegance of diction, true 

wit, copious. erudition, or a zealous attachment 

to the study of philosophy, and the investigation 

of truth. Frigid homilies, insipid narrations of 

the exploits of pretended saints, vain and subtle 

disputes about unessential and trivial subjects, ve-” 

hement and bombastic declamations for, or against ~ 

the erection and worship of images, histories com- 

posed without method or judgment; such were 

monuments of Grecian learning in this miserable 

age. 

The pro- II, It must, however, be observed, that the 

eee Aristotelian philosophy was taught every where 

lian philo- in the public schools, and was propagated in all 

PY places with considerable success. The doctrine 

of Plato had lost all its credit in the schools, af- 

ter the repeated sentences of condemnation that 


iu Oe 


om 


_— 


hes. 
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had been passed upon the opinions of Origen, cent. 
and the troubles which the Nestorian and Euty- | Vi!" 
chian controversies had excited in the church ; myn 
so that Platonism now was almost confined to the 
solitary retreats of the monastic orders. Of all 

the writers in this century, who contributed to 

the illustration and progress of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, the most eminent was John Damas- 
cenus, who composed a concise, plain and com- 
prehensive view of the doctrines of the Stagirite, 

for the instruction of the more ignorant, and in a 
manner adapted to common capacities. This lit- 

tle work excited numbers, both in Greece and 
Syria, to the study of that philosophy, whose pro- 
Selytes encreased daily. The Nestorians and Ja- 
ecobites were also extremely diligent in the study 

of Aristotle’s writings, from whence they arm- 

ed themselves with sophisms and quibbles, which 

they employed against the Greeks in the con- 
troversy concerning the nature and person of 
Christ. 

. Il. The literary history of the Latins exhibits The revi- 
innumerable instances of the grossest ignorance}2,."',. 
[a], which will not, however, appear surprising among the 
“to such as consider, with attention, the state ("7 
of Europe, in this century. If we except some magne. 
poor remains of learning, which were yet to 

be found at Rome, and in certain cities of Italy 

[4], the sciences seemed to have abandoned the 
continent, and fixed their residence in Britain and 
Ireland [c]. Those, therefore, of the Latin wri- 

ters, who were distinguished by their learning and 
genius, were all (a few French and Italians 

Be excepted) 

| ps 

| vet Steph. Baluz Odservat. ad Reginonem Prumiensem, 

tl Lud. Ant. Muratori Antig. [talice medii evi, tom. iii. 

a Jac. Usserius, Pref. ad Syllogen Epistolarum Hiberni- 
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ed by the councils of Alcuin. With this view he 


Cathedral 
and monas- 
tic schools 
erected. 


‘some measure, the foundation of that noble 
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Bede, Egbert Clemens, Dungallus, Acca, and — 
others. Charlemagne, whose political talents 
were embellished by a considerable degree of 
learning, and an ardent zeal for the culture of the 
sciences, endeavoured to dispel the profound i 
norance that reigned in his dominions ; in which 
excellent undertaking he was animated and direc- 


drew, first from Jtaly, and afterwards from Bri- (| 
tain and Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, 
who had distinguished themselves in the various 
branches of literature; and excited the severa 
orders of the clergy and monks, by various en= 
couragements, and the nobility, and others of 
eminent rank, by his own example, to the pur= 
suit of knowledge in all its branches, human, and 
divine. eviewmors f 
IY. In the prosecution of this noble design, 
the greatest part-of the bishops erected, by the 
express order of the emperor, cathedral schools 
(so called from their lying contiguous to the prin- 
cipal church in each diocese), in which the youth, 
which were set apart for the service of Christ, 
received a learned and religious education. Those 
also of the abbots, who had any zeal for the cause. 
of Christianity, opened schools in their manastes 
ries, in which the more learned of the fraternity 
instructed such as were designed for the monastic 
state, or the sacerdotal order, in the Latin lan- 
guage, and other branches of learning, suitable ta_ 
their future destination. It was formerly believed — 
that the university of Paris was erected by : 
lernagne; but this opinion is rejected by such’ as 
have studied, with impartiality, the history of 
this age; though it is undeniably evident, t hat 
this great prince had the honour of laying, m- 


fution j and that the beginnings from which it 


Chap. I... Leflers and Philosophy. 


drosé were owing entirely to him [d]. However 
‘this question be decided, it is undeniably certain, 


that the zeal of this emperor for the propagation 
and advancement of letters, was very great, and 
manifested its ardor by a considerable number of 
excellent establishments ; nor among others must 
we pass with silence the famous Palatine school, 
which he erected with a view to banish ignorance 
from his’court; and in which the princes of the 


blood, and the children of the nobility were edu- 


cated by the most learned and illustrious masters 


of the times [e ]. 
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. WV. These excellent establishments were not =e sein 
however, attended with the desired success 3 nOF the dered 


was the improvement of the youth, in learningsuccess 


and virtue, at all proportioned to the pains that 
were taken, and the bounty that was bestowed 
to procure them a liberal education. This, in- 
deed, will not appear surprising, when we con- 


_sider, that the most learned and renowned masters 


of these times were. men of very little genius and 
abilities, and that their system of erudition and 


‘philosophy was nothing more than a lean and 


ghastly skeleton, equally unfit for ornament and 
use. The whole circle of the sciences was com- 
posed. of, what they called the seven liberal arts, 


metry, music, and astronomy [,f]; the three for- 
+ mer 


- [d] The reasons that have been used, to prove Charles 
magne the founder of the university of Paris, are accurately 
collected in Du Boulay Historie Academie Paris, tom. i. 
p- 91. But they have been refuted by the following learned 


‘men in a victorious manner, wz. Mabillon, Act. Sanct. Ord. 


Benedict. tom. v. Pref. sect 181, 182- Launoy. Claud. Joly, 
De scholis. 


[e] Boulay Histor. dcadem. Paris. tom. i. p.381. Mabillon, 
1. c. sect. 179. : 


Lf] Herm. Conringii Antiquitat. Academice Diss. iii. p. 80, 


Tac. Thomasii Programmata, p. 368, Observation. Halensium, 
‘tom, Vie Observ. XiY. Pp: 118. . 


wiz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geo- . 
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ict 8 rid corruption of manners, wich 


the clergy. 


tors of the church, who, forgettin oe the = 
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mer of which they distinguished by sm tide of 
trivium, and the four latter by that of q2 

Nothing can be conceived more wretchedly barf 
barous than the manner in which these cena 
were taught, as we may easily ee rane 
cuin’s treatise concerning them [ fie ase and sr di 
sertations of St. Augustin on the’ 

which were in the highest repute’ at chil al 
In the greatest part of the schools, the ee 
teachers ventured no further than the % 
and confined their instructions to eraningti | rhe 
toric, and logic: they, however, who, after pas 
ing the ¢rivium and also the guadrivium, were dea 
sirous of rising yet higher in their literary pur- 
suits, were exhorted to apply themselves to the 
study of Cassiodore. and Boethius, ‘as if the pros 
gress of human knowledge was bounded ue 
discoveries of those two learned writers: ny € of” 


: woe Binh 


“cHar. IL cr aep we 


Concerning the doctors and ministers of the church, 
and its form of government rae? this venta 


7 


honoured the clergy in the former cen. 
tury, increased, instead of diminishing, in thi 
and discovered itself under the most odious ch: : 
racters, both in the eastern and western pro 
ces. . In the east there arose the most violent | 
sensions and quarrels among the bishops, and d 


of their - stations, and the cause 
which they were engaged, threw the: state i 


[g] Alcuini Opera, part II. p. 1245, ay Gikroen a 
is, however, to be observed, that the treatise of Alcuin, 
referred to, is not only seapOnCaey but is almost entirely t 


cribed’ from Cassiodore. ‘oN 
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combustion by their outward clamours, and their cenn 
scandalous divisions ; and even went so far as'to _ Vill 
embrue their hands in the blood of their brethren “?*"™ 
who differed from them in opinion. In the west- 

ern world, Christianity was not less disgraced by 

the lives and actions of those who pretended to 

be the luminaries of the church, and who ought 

to have been so in reality, by exhibiting examples 

of piety and virtue to their flock. The clergy 
abandoned themselves to their passions without 
moderation or restraint ; they were distinguished 

their luxury, their gluttony, and their lust 5 

ey gave themselves up to dissipations of various 
kinds, to the pleasures of hunting, and, what 
was still more remote from their sacred character, 
to military studies [/] and enterprizes. They had 
also so far extinguished every principle of fear and 
shame, that they became incorrigible ; nor could 
the various laws enacted against their vices by 
Carloman, Pepin, and Charlemagne, at all con- 
tribute to set bounds to their licentiousness, or 
to bring about their reformation [7]. 

Il. Ibis, indeed, amazing, that, notwithstanding The vene- 
the shocking nature of such vices, especially in Geet ete 
a set of men whose profession obliged them to<lergywere 
display to the world the attracting Yustre of vir- ht” 
tuous example ; and notwithstanding the perpe- 
tual troubles and complaints which these vices 
occasioned ; the clergy were still held, corrupt as 
they were, in the highest veneration, and were 
honoured, as a sort. of deities, by the submissive 

“multitude. This veneration for the bishops and 
clergy, and the influence and authority it gave 

em over the people, were, indeed, carried 

| much higher in the west than i in the eastern pro- 
§ Vinces 5 


[A] Sidi. Baluzius, ad Reginon. Prumiensem, p. 563. 
Wilkins, Consilia Magne Boitanniz, tom. i. p. 90. 

[2] Steph. Baluz. Capitular regum Francor. tom. i. p. 189. 
208. 275. 493, &c. 
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cENT. vinces; and the reasons of this difference + 

Vil. appear manifest to such as: consider the et 
-PART II. . et ee 
ww and manners that prevailed among the barba 

nations, which were, at this time, masters 

Europe, before their conversion.to Christianity. 

All these nations, durmg their continuance under 

the darkness of paganism, were absolutely enslaved 

to their priests ; without whose counsel and autho 

rity they transacted nothing of the least imp 

ance, either in civil or military affairs [/]. U 

their conversion to Christianity, they, therefo 

thought proper to transfer to the ministers of the 

new religion, the rights and privileges of tl 


aye ot fo. 5 
D ri ny i : rey} SPT Hiss rs e 
[zk] Julius Cesar, De bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. 13.  Druide 
'  magno sunt apud eos honore : nam fere ‘omnibus con 


“ versiis, publicis privatisque, constituunt ; ‘et, 8 quod est 
«¢ missum facinus, si cedes facta, si de hereditate, si dé fin 
“ controversia est, iidem decerunt, premiz, poenasque 
“ stituunt : si qui aut publicus eorum decreto non stetit,. 
s¢ ficiis interdicunt—Druides a belloabesse consueverunt, 
66 tributa una cum reliquis pendunt : militiz vacationelt,. 
“< umque rerum habent immunitatem. 'T'antis excitati pra 
* et sua sponte multi in disciplinam conyeniunt, et a parentibus 
_  propinquisque mittuntur.”” Tacitus (De mor. Germano 
cap. 7. p.. 384, edit. Gronov.) expresses also the 
‘authority of the priests or Druides in the following 
¢ Neque enim animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verb 
¢ quidem, nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi in po 
“¢ nec ducis jussu, sed velut Deo imperante.”’ And again, 
ii, “* Silentium per sacerdotes, quibus et tum coércendi jus 
‘¢ imperatur.”” Helmoldus, Chron. Sclavorum, lib. i, cap. 
p- 90. expresses himself to the same purpose, “ Major in! 
« quam Regis, apud ipsos veneratio est.” And again, lib. i 
cap. xii. p. 235. “ Rex apud eos modice estimationis est co 
‘« paratione Flaminis. Ile enim responsa, perquirit 
« populus ad illius-nutum pendent.” This s ancient 
honouring their priests, and submitting, in ail thing o 
‘decisions, was still preserved by the Germans, 2 the 
European nations, after their conversion to Christianity ; 
this furnishes a satisfactory answer tothat question, wa. I 
came to pass that the Christian priesthood obtained in the 
that enormous degree of authority, which is so contr 
positive precepts of Christ, and the nature and 
divine religion. 2. Ge2 
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former priests: and the Christian bishops, in their cxnz, 
turn, were not only ready to accept the offer; but _ Vl. 
‘used all their diligence and dexterity to secure and 3" ™ 
assert to themselves and their successors, the do- 
minion and authority which the: ministers of pa- 
ganism had usurped over an ignorant and bru- 
tish people. ; 

fil. The honours and privileges, which the Their rich- 
Western nations had voluntarily conferred upon cyandther 
the bishops, and other doctors of the ‘church, privileges 
were now augmented with new and immense ac.™™7?"* 
cessions of opulence and authority. The endow- 
ments of the church and monasteries, and the 
revenues of the bishops, were hitherto consider- 
able; but in this century a new and ingenious 
method was found out of acquiring much greater 
riches to the church, and of increasing its wealth 
through succeeding ages. An opinion prevailed 
universally at this time, though its authors are 
not known, that the punishment which the rights 
eous judge of the world has reserved for the trans- 
gressions of the wicked, was to be prevented and 
annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the 
Saints, to the churches and clergy. In conse- 
quence of this notion, the great and opulent, who 
were, generally speaking, the most remarkable 
for their flagitious and abominable lives, offered, 
out of the abundance which they had received by 
inheritance, or acquired by rapine, rich donations 
to departed saints, their ministers upon earth,.and 
the keepers of the temples that were erected in 
their honour, in order to avoid the sufferings and 
Gihis k annexed by the priests to transeression 


1 this life [7], and to escape the misery denoun- 


ced 


2 

ieee 

| (2) The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous 
fasts, bodily pains and mortifications, long and frequent 
prayers, pilgrimages to the tombs of saints and martyrs, and 
Such like austerities, These were the penalties which the 
priests 
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The Internal History of the Church. ‘a 
ced against the wicked in a future state. ‘This 
new and commodious method of making atone 
ment for iniquity, was the principal source o 
those immense treasures, which, from this period, 
began to flow in upon the clergy, the churches, 
and monasteries, and continued to; enrich then 
through succeeding ages down to the prese 
time [7]. VOOM OAD pall 

IV. But here it is highly worthy of observation, 
that the donations which princes and persons of 
the first rank presented, in order to make expia+ 
tion for their sins, and to satisfy the justice 
God, and the demands of the clergy, did not 
only consist in those private possessions, whicl 
every citizen may enjoy, and with which the 
churches and convents were already abundantl 
enriched: no; these donations were carried tc 
much more extravagant length, and the church 
was endowed with several of those public grants, 
which are peculiar to princes and sovereign states, 
and which are commonly called regalia, or roy: 
domains. Emperors, kings, and princes, sign: 
lized their superstitious veneration for the clergy 
by investing bishops, churches, and monasterie: 
in the possession of whole provinces, cities, castles 
and fortresses, with all the rights and prerogati 
of sovereignty that were annexed to them under 
the dominion of their former masters. «Hence i 


Pe is 


priests imposed upon such as had confessed their crimes o 
they were singularly grievous to those who had led voluptuot 
lives, and were desirous of continuing im)the same course of | 
centious pleasure, effeminacy, and ease ; the richer sort of tran 
gressors embraced eagerly this new method of expiatio 
willingly gave a part of their substance to avoid such 
and rigorous penalties. fd 

[m'] Hence by a known form of speech, they who offer 
donations to the church or clergy were said to do this for é 
redemption of their souls, and the gifts themselves were gener 
called the price of transgression. See Lud. Ant. Murato 
de Redemptione Peccatorwm, in his Antiquitates Itahea 
@vi, tom. y. p. 712. 


an 
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came to pass that they, who, by their holy pro- cent. 


fession, were appointed to proclaim to the world 
the vanity of human grandeur, and to inspire into 
the minds of men, by their instructions and their 
example, a noble contempt of sublunary things, 
became themselves scandalous spectacles of 
worldly pomp, ambition, and splendor; were 
created dukes, counts, and margqutses, judges, le- 
gislators, and sovereigns ; and not only gave laws 
to nations, but also, upon many occasions, gave 
battle to their enemies, at the head of numerous 
armies of their own raising. It is here that we 
are to look for the source of those dreadful tu- 
mults and calamities that spread desolation 
through Europe in after-times, particularly of 
those bloody wars concerning énvestitures, and 
those obstinate contentions and disputes about 
the regalia. 


VIIL 


PART II. 


V. The excessive donations that were made to The causes 


the clergy, and that extravagant liberality that 


of this ex- 
cessive li- 


augmented daily the treasures of the European berliey to 
churches (to which those donations and this libe-“* "8% 


rality were totally confined) began in this cen- 
tury; nor do we find any examples of the like 
munificence in preceding times. From hence we 
may conclude, that these donations were owing 
to customs peculiar to the European nations, and 
to the maxims of policy that were established 
among those warlike people. The kings of these 
nations, who were employed either in usurpation 
or self-defence, endeavoured, by all means, to at. 
tach warmly to their interests those whom they 
considered as their friends and clients; and, for 
this purpose they distributed among them exten- 
Sive territories, cities, and fortresses, with the 
Various rites and privileges belonging to them, 
reserving to themselves no more than the supreme 
dominion, and also the military service of their 
powerful vassals. This then being the method of 
VOL. Ib Q governing 


4 
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CENT. governing customary in Europe, it was esteemed 
wh by princes a high instance of political prudence 
PART Il. . . . . eae \? 
Aw to distribute among the bishops, and other 
tian doctors, the same sort of donations that th 

had formerly made to their generals and clients 5 
for it is not to be believed, that superstition alone 
was always the principle that drew forth their It 
berality. They expected more fidelity and loy- 
alty from a set of men, who are bound by the 
obligations of religion, and consecrated to the 
. service of God, than from a body of nobility, 
composed of fierce and impetuous warriors, an 
accustomed to little else than bloodshed and ra 
pine. And they hoped also to check the sedi- 
tious and turbulent spirits of their vassals, anc 
maintain them in their obedience, by the influ 
ence and authority of the bishops, whose com 
mands were highly respected, and whose spiritua 
‘thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ignorance 
struck terror into the boldest and most resolut 


hearts [7 ]. | . 


[x] The account here given of the rise of the clergy to sue 
enormous degrees of opulence and authority, is corroborate 
by the following remarkable passage of William of Ma 
bury (lib. v. De rebus gestis rerum Anglia), « Carolus Mag 
« nus, pro contundenda gentium illarum ferocia, omne 
«© pene terras ecclesiis contulerat, conciliosissime perpende! 
« nolle sacri ordinis homines, tam facile quam Laicos, fid 
¢* litatem Domini rejicere: preterea si Laiei rebellarent, ill 

«posse excommunicationis auctoritate et potentie se verita 
« compescere.”” This is doubtless the true reason wl 
Charlemagne, who was far from being a superstitious prim 
er aslave to the clergy, augmented so vastly the jurisd 
tion of the Roman pontiff in Germany, Italy, and the oth 
countries, where he had extended his conquest, and ac 
_ mulated upon the bishops such ample possessions. ~ Te e 
pected more loyalty and submission from ee clergy than fi 
the laity ; and he augmented the riches and authority of 
former, in order to secure his throne against the assaults of 
latter. As the bishops were universally held in the hi 5 


~ veneration he made use of their influence in checking th 


nnn 


| 


| 
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© VI. This prodigious accession to the opulence cENrT. 
and authority of the clergy in the west began at VU" 
their head, the Roman pontiff, and sygead gradu- 

ally from thence among the inferior bishops, and Particular. 
also among the sacerdotal and monastic or-!y to the 


oman. 


ders. The barbarous nations, who received the pontiff 
gospel, looked upon the bishop of Rome as the 
successor of their chief draid, or high priest. And 
as this tremendous druid had enjoyed, under the 
darkness of paganism, a boundless authority, and 
had been treated with a degree of veneration, 
that, through its servile excess, degenerated into 
terror ; so the barbarous nations, upon their con- 
version to Christianity, thought proper to confer 
upon the chief of the bishops the same honours 
and the same authority that had formerly been 
vested in their arch-druid [0]. The Roman pon- 
Q2 tiff 
bellious spirit of his dukes, counts, and knights, who were 
frequently very troublesome. Charlemagne, for instance, 
had much to fear from the dukes of Benevento, Spoleto, and 
Capua, when the government of the Lombards was over- 
turned : he therefore made over a considerable part of Italy to 
he Roman pontiff, whose ghostly authority, opulence, and 
hreatenings, were so proper to restrain those powerful and vin- © 
lictive princes from seditious insurrections, or to quell such 
umults as they might venture to excite. Nor was Charle- 
nagne the only prince who honoured the clergy from such 
olitical views; the other kings and princes of Europe acted 
nuch in the same manner, and from the same principles, as 
vill appear evident to all who consider, with attention, the 
orms of government, and the methods of governing, that 
ook place in this century. So that the excessive augmenta- 
ion of sacerdotal opulence and authority, which many look 
pon as the work of superstition alone, was, in many in- 
tances, an effect of political prudence. We shall consider, 


resently, the terrors of excommunication, which William of 


Malmesbury touches but cursorily in the latter words of the 

assage above quoted. 

[0] Cesar speaks thus of the chief or arch-druid : « His 

omnibus druiaioos eset unus, quisummam inter eos (Celtas) 
habet auctoritatém. Hoc mortuo, si qui ex reliquis ex- 

-cellit dignitate, succedit. At si sunt plures pares, suffragio 
Druidum adlegitur : nonnunquam etiam armis de principata 

contendunt.”” Vide Jul. Czsar, De bello Gallico, lib. vi. c. xiiie 
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cent. tiff received, with something more than a1 ner 


Vill. 
PART Il. 


wre 


ghostly delight, these august privileges ; and lest 
upon any change of affairs, attempts might _ 
made to deprive him of them, he strengthened hi 
title to these extraordinary honours, by a variet 
of passages drawn from ancient history, and, wh 
was still more astonishing, by arguments of a-r 
ligious nature. This conduct of a: superstitio 
people swelled the arrogance of the Roman dru: 
to an enormous size ; and gave to the see of Rom 
that high pre-eminence, and that despotic auth 
rity, in civil and political matters, that were u 
known to former ages, Hence, among othe 
unhappy circumstances, arose that most mot 
strous and most pernicious opinion, that such pe! 
sons as were excluded from the communion of fl 
church by the pontiff himself, or any of the t 
shops, forfeited thereby not only their civil righ 
and advantages as citizens, but even the comm 
claims and privileges of humanity. This hort 
opinion, which was a fatal source of wars, mi 
sacres, and rebellions without number, and whi 
contributed more than any thing else to augm 
and confirm the papal authority, was, unhapp 
for Europe, borrowed by Christians, or rather 
the clergy, from the Pagan superstitions [p]. _ 
[Ep] Though excommunication, from the time of Cons 
tine the Great, was, in every part of the Christian we 
attended with many disagreeable effects, yet its highest ter 
were confined to Europe, where its aspect was truly formic 
and hideous. It acquired also, in the eighth century, 
accessions of terror ; so that, from that period, the excon 
nication practised in Europe differed entirely from that w 
was in use in other parts of Christendom. Excommun i 
persons were indeed considered, in all places, as objec 
aversion both to God and men; but they were not, o 
account, robbed of the privileges of citizens, nor of the 
of humanity ; much less were those ‘lies ana prince 
an insolent. bishop had thought proper to exclude 
communion of the church, supposed to forfeit, o 
count, their crown or their territories.. But, from 
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_ VIL. We see in the annals of the French nation cenr. 
the following remarkable and shocking instance , “0 
of the enormous power that was, at this time, ~~, 
vested in the Roman pontiff. Pepin, who was rhe ro- 
mayor of the palace-to Childeric IN. and who, in ™= pontiff 


a . - obtains an 
the exercise of that high office, was possessed, in aadition to 


reality, of the royal power and authority, not his eps 
contented with this, aspired to the titles and. ho-¥.);i:% 


vouring the 
nours of majesty, and formed the design of de- ambition of 
throning his sovereign. For this purpose, the ?” 
states of the realm were assembled by Pepin, 
A. D. 751; and though they were devoted to the 
interests of this ambitious usurper, they gave it 
as their opinion, that the bishop of Rome was 
previously to be consulted, whether the ae. 
Q3 oO 


tury, it was quite otherwise in Lurope ; excommunication re 
ceived that infernal power which dissolved all connexions ; so 
that those whom the bishops, or their chief, excluded from 
church communion, were degraded to a level with the beasts. 
Under this horrid sentence, the king, the ruler, the husband, 
the father, nay, even the man, forfeited all their rights, all 
their advantages, the claims of nature, and the privileges of 
society. What then was the origin of this unnatural power 
which excommunication acquired? It was briefly as follows ; 
Upon the conversion of the barbarous nations to Christianity, 
these new and ignorant proselytes confounded the excommuni- 
cation in use among Christians, with that which had been 
practised in the times of paganism by the priests of the gods, 
and considered them as of the same nature and effect. The 
Roman pontiffs, on the other hand, were too artful not to 
‘countenance and encourage this error and, therefore, em- 
ployed all sorts of means to gain credit to an opinion so pro- 
per to gratify their ambition, and ta agegrandize, in general, 
the episcopal order. That this is the true origin of the exten- 
sive and horrid influence of the European and Papal excom- 
‘Munication, will appear evident to such as cast an eye upon 
the following passage of Czsar, De bello Gallic, lib. vi. cap. 
“Rill, “ Si qui aut privatus aut publicus Druidum decreto non, 
“ stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Hec poena est apud eos gra- 
|“ vissima.. Quibus ita est interdictum, ii numero impiorum et 
_ sceleratorum habentur, iis omnesdecedunt, aditum eorum ser- 
_ monemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi acci« 
* piant : neque iis petentibus Jus redditur, neque honos ullus 
 communicatur,”? 
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of such a project was lawful or not. In co: 
quence of this, ambassadors were sent by Pey 
to Zachary, the reigning pontiff, with the fol- 
lowing question: Whether the divine law did not 
permit a valiant and warlike people to dethrone apr 

sillanimous and indolent monarch, who was incapab 
of discharging any of the functions of royalty, and t 
substitute in his place one more worthy to rule, and 
who had already rendered most important servic 
to the state? The situation of Zachary, who stoo 
much in need of the succours of Pepin against th 
Greeks and Lombards, rendered his answer suc 
as the usurper desired. And when this favour. 
able decision of the Roman oracle was publishec 
in France, the unhappy Childeric was stripped ¢ 
royalty without the least opposition ; and Pepin 
without the smallest resistance from any quarter 
stepped into the throne of his master and his so 
vereign. Let the abettors of the papal authorit 
see, how they can justify in Christ’s pretendes 
vicegerent upon earth, a decision, which is f 
glaringly repugnant to the laws and precepts 
the divine Saviour [q]. This decision was s 
lemnly confirmed by Stephen IL. the successc 


[9] See Le Cointe Annal. Francie Eecles. Mezera 
Daniel, and the other Gallic and German historians, ec 
cerning this important event 3 but particularly Bossuct Z 

Jens. declarationis Cleri Gallicani, pars 1. p. 225. Petr. B 
val Dissertations Histor. et Critiques sur divers sujets, Dit 
ii. p. 70. Diss. iii. p. 156. Lond. 1726, m 8vo. Henr 
Bunau, Historia Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 288. T 
remarkable event is not, indeed, related in the same man 
by all historians, and it is generally represented under 
falsest colours by those, who, from a spirit of blind z als 
excessive adulation, seize every occasion of exalting the ¢ 
nity and authority of the bishops of Rome. Such writers asse 
that it was by Zachary’s authority, as pontiff, and not in ¢ 
sequence of his opinion as a casuist or divine, that the crown 
was taken from the head of Childeric, and placed upon that 
of Pepin. But this the French absolutely and justly deny. 
Had it, however, been so, the crime of the pontiff would ha 


been much greater than it was in reality. 


| - 
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of Zachary, who undertook a journey into CENT. 
France, in the year '754, in order to solicit assist- «i 
ance against the Lombards ; and who, at the same _~~_) 
time, dissolved the obligation of the oath of é 
fidelity and allegiance which Pepin had sworn to 
Childeric, and violated by his usurpation, in the 
year 751. And to render his title to the crown as 
sacred as possible, Stephen anointed and crowned 
him, with his wife and two sons, for the second 
time [7]. 3 
- VII. This compliance of the Roman pontiffs Theadva"- 
proved an abundant source of opulence and cre- ved va the 
dit to the church, and to its aspiring ministers, o!ome 
When that part of Ztaly which wasas yet subject attach- 
to the Grecian empire, was involved in confusion @"" of its 
8 2 ops.to 

and trouble, by the seditions and tumults which the kings 
arose from the imperial edicts [ss] against the erec. of Fr 
tion and worship of images; the kings of the 
Lombards employed the united influence of their 
arms and negociations in order to terminate these 

Q4 Pe contests. 

cr [r]Pepin had been anointed, ‘by the legate Boniface 
at Soissons, soon after his election ; but thinking that ceremo- 
ny performed by the pope, would recommend him more to 
the respect of his subjects, he desired that it should be per- 
formed anew by Stephen. Pepin is the first French mo- 
narch who received this unction as a ceremony of coronation, 
at least according to the reports of the most credible histori+ 
ans. His predecessors were proclaimed by being lifted up on 
a shield, and the holy phial of Clovis is now universally re- 
garded as fabulous. ‘The custom of anointing kings at their 


‘coronation was, however, more ancient than the time of Pepin, 


and was observed long before that period both in Scotland 
and Spain. See Edmund Martene, De Antig. Ecccles. Ritub. 
tom. iii. cap. x. As also Bunau, Historia Imperit Germanici, 
tom. ii. p. 301. 366. 

«ce [s] The author has here in view the edicts of Lea 
Isauricus and Constantine Copronymus. The former published 
in the year 726, a famous edict against the worship of images, 
which occasioned many contests and much disturbance both 
in church and state ; and the latter assembled at Constanti« 
nople, in the year 754, a council of 338 bishops, who unani- 
mously condemned, not only the worship, but also, the use of 


. mages, 
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CENT. contests. Their success, indeed, was only ac 
Vill. tageous to themselves; tor they managed m 
PART Il. 
ters so as to become, by degrees, masters Pry 
Grecian provinces in Jtaly, which were subject to 
the Exarch, who resided at Ravenna. Way, one 
of these monarchs; named Aistulphus, 2 ied 
his views still further. Elated with these new ac- 
cessions to his dominions, he meditated the con: *, 
quest of Rome and its territory, and formed tl 
ambitious project of reducing all Ttaly under the 
yoke of the Lombards. ‘The terrified pontiff, 
Stephen II. addresses himself to his powerful pay 
tron and protector Pepin, represents to him hi 
deplorable condition, and implores his assistance 
The French monarch embarks, with zeal, in t 
cause of the suppliant pontiff; crosses the Alp 
A. D. 754, with a numerous army ; and havi ng 
defeated Aistulphus, obliged him, by a solex 
The dona- treaty, to deliver up to the see of Rome the eX= 
tion of Pe-archate of Ravenna, Peniapolis, and all the cities, 
Pa’ * castles, and territories which he had seized it 
the Roman dukedom. It was not, however, lon ; 
before the Lombard prince violated, without re 
morse, an engagement which he had entered i a 0 
with reluctance. In the year 755 he laid sie 
Rome for the second time, but was again obliged 
to sue for peace by the victorious arms of Pepir 
who returned into Jtaly, and forcing the Lombs 
to execute the treaty he had so audaciously v 
lated, made a new grant of the exarchate Cth an and 


—} 


[#] See Gar. Sigonius De regno Halie lib. ii. p. 2 
tom. ii. opp. Bunau, Historia Jmperti Germanict, tom, i, 
p- 301. 366. Muratori Annali a’Italia, tom. iv. p. 31 
The real limits of the erarchate, granted by Pepin to the R Ro. 
man pontiff, have been much controverted among hows me 
and have, particularly in our times, employed the n 
of several eminent writers. The bishops of Rome € 
limits of this exarchate as far as they can with any pose 
of decency, or probability ; while their adversaries are as 2 
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of Pentapolis to the Roman pontiff and his suc- cENT. 
cessors in the apostolic see of St. Peter. And thus Ur 
was the bishop of Rome raised to the rank of a, 
temporal prince. . 

IX. After the death of Pepin, a new attack Charle- 
was made upon the patrimony of St. Peter, byne7*® 


grant to 


Dideric king of the Lombards, who invaded the the see of 

territories that had been granted by the French *™* 

monarch to the see of Rome. In this extremity, 

Adrian I. who was pontiff at that time, fled for 

succour to Charles, the son of Pepin, who, on 

account of his heroic exploits, was afterwards 

distinguished by the name of Charlemagne. 

This prince, whose enterprising genius led him to 

seize with avidity every opportunity of a 
is 


ous in contracting this famous grant within narrower bounds. 
See Lud. Ant. Murator. Droits de PEmpire sur ? Etat. Eccle- 
siastigue, cap. i. ii As also his Antiquitat, Tial. medii evi, 
tom. i. p. 64, 68, 986, 987. The same author treats the 
matter with more circumspection, tom. v. p. 790. This contro- 
versy can only be terminated with facility by an inspection of 
Pepin’s grant of the territory in question. Fontanini, in his 
First defence of the temporal jurisdiction of the see of Rome over 
the city of Commachio, written in Italian, intimates, that this 
grant is still in being, and even makes use of some phrases that 
are contained in it (see the pages 242, and 346 of that work). 
This, however, will scarcely be believed. Were it indeed true 
that such a deed is yet in being, its being published to the world 
would be, undoubtedly, unfavourable to the pretensions and in- 
terests of the church of Rome. It is at least certain, that in’ 
the recent dispute between the emperor Joseph and the Roman 
pontiff concerning the city of Commachio, the partisans of the 
atter, though frequently called upon by those of the emperor 
to produce this grant, refused constantly to comply with this 
’ demand. On the other hand, it must be confessed, that Blanchi- 
‘pus, in his Prolegom.ad Anastasium de vitis pontiff Rom. p. 55. 
has given us, from a Farnesian manuscript, a specimen of this 
gtant, which seems to carry the marks of remote antiquity. Be 
that as it may, a multitude of witnesses unite inassuring us, that 
the remorse of a wounded conscience was the source of Pepin’s 
liberality, and that his grant to the Roman pontiff was the su-' 
perstitious remedy by which he hoped to expiate his enormities, 


* 


_ and particularly his horrid perfidy to his master Childeric, a” 
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centr, his conquests, and whose veneration for the Ro. 
yeas man see was carried very far, as much from the 
‘dictates of policy as superstition, adopted imme- 
Beye diately the eet of the trembling pontiff. He 
passed the A/ps with a formidable army A. D.774, 
overturned the empire of the Lombards in Jtaly, 

which had subsisted above two hundred years, 

sent their exiled monarch into France, and pro- 
claimed himself king of the Lombards. These 
conquests offered to Clarlemagne an occasion 

of visiting Rome, where he not only confirmed the 

grants which had been made by his father to that 

see, but added to them new donations, and made 

to the Roman pontiffs a cession of several cities and 
provinces in Ztaly, which had not been contained 

in Pepin’s grant. What those cities and provin- 

ces were, is a question difficult to be resolved 

at this period of time, as ‘it is perplexed with 

much obscurity, from the want of authentic re- 

cords, by which alone it can be decided with cer- 


tainty [zw]. | x. By 


{w] See Car. Sigonius, De regno Jtilia, lib. iii. p. 223. 
tom ii. opp. Bunau Historia Jmperii Germanici, tom. 
ii, p. S68. Petr. de Marca De concordia sacerdotii et imperii, 
lib. i. cap. xii. p. 67. Lud. Anton. Muratori Droits de 
VEmpire sur V Etat Ecclesiastique, cap. ii. p. 14°77, Conrin 
gius, De Jmperio Roman. German. cap. vi. ‘The extent of 
Charlemagne’s grant to the see of Rome is as much disputed - 

‘ as that of Pepin’s between the partisans of the pope, and 
those of the emperors. They who plead the cause of the Ros 
man see, maintain that Corsica, Surdinia, Sicily, the territory 
of Sabino, the duchy of Spoleto, and several other places were 
solemnly granted, by Charlemagne, to St. Peter and his 
successors. They, on the other hand, who assert the rights of 
the emperor, diminish as far as they can the munificence of 
Charles, and confine this new grant within narrow limi 
‘The reader may consult upon this subject the authors of 
present age, who have published their opinions concerning 
pretensions of the emperors and the popes to the cities of 
machto and Florence, and the dutchies of Parma and Placenti 
but above all, the learned Berret’s excellent treatise, ‘% 


a . titled, 


J 


- 
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X. By this act of liberality, which seems to cENT. 


“ ° ° 4 - ; VI. 
carry in it the contradictory characters of policy | oT. 


and imprudence, Charlemagne opened for him- 7), 
self a passage to the empire of the west, and tOThe mo- 


the supreme dominion over the city of Rome and tiveste 
i ri 4 » _ which it 
its territory, upon which the western empires bo atrie 


seemed then to depend[w]. He had, no doubt, buted 
been. 


titled, Dissertatio Chorographica de Italia medi avi, £. 33. 
The spirit of party seems, in this controversy, as inmany others,. 
to have blinded the disputants on both sides of the question 5 
and this, together with the difficulty of avoiding mistakes upon 
a point involved in such deep obsurity, has, in many cases ren- 
dered the truth invisible to both the contending parties. With 
respect to the motives that induced Charlemagne to make this 
rant, they are much less doubtful than the extent of the grant 
jtself. Adrian affirms, that the monarch’s view was to atone 
Sor his sins by this act of libarality to the church, as we see ina 
letter from that pontiff to Charlemagne, which is published in 
Muratori’s Scriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iii, part LI. p. 265. 
and of which the following passage is remarkable : “ Venientes 
« ad nos de Capua, quam beato Petro apostolorum principi pro- 
« mercede animevestre atque sempiterna memoria cum ceteris 
& civitatibus obtulistis.”? It is not indeed unlikely, that Charle- 
magne, who affected that kind of piety which was the charac- 
teristic of thisbarbarousage, mentioned this superstitious motive 
in the act of cession by which he confirmed his donation to the 
church ; but such as are acquainted with the character of this 
prince, and the history of this period will be cautious in at- 
tributing his generosity to this religious principle alone. His 
grand motive was, undoubtedly, of an ambitious kind ; he 
was obstinately bent upon adding the western empire to his Go- 
minions ; and the success of this grand project depended much 
upon the consent andassistance of the Roman pontiff, whose ap- 
probation, in those times, was sufficient to sanctify the most ini- 
quitous projects ; so that Charlemagne lavished gifts upon the 
bishops of Rome, that, by their assistance, he might assume with 
acertain air of decency, the empire of the west, and confirm his 
new dominion in Jialy. This policy we have taken notice of 
already, and it must appear manifest to all who view things 
with the smallest degree of impartiality and attention. 
~ [w] Charles, in reality, was already emperor of the west, 
that is the most powerful of the European monarchs. He 
wanted, therefore nothing more than the title of emperor, and 
the supreme dominion in Rome and its territory, both of which. 
he obtained by the assistance of Leo III. . 
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centr. been meditating for a considerable time this ar- 
vir, quous project, which his father Pepin had ‘pro- 
PART Il. : i 

Lrrw bably formed before him, but the circumstances 
of the times obliged him to wait for a favourable 
Occasion of putting it in execution. This was 
offered him in the year 800, when the affairs of 
the Greeks were reduced to the utmost extremity 
after the death of Leo III. and the barbarous 
murder of his son Constantine, and while the 
impious Irene held the reins of empire. This — 
favourable opportunity was seized with avidity 

by Charles, who set out for Rome, where he was 
received with the utmost demonstrations of zeal 

by the sovereign pontiff [v], who had entered 
into his views, and persuaded the people, elated - 

at this time with high notions of their indepen- 
dency and elective power to unite their suffrages 
in favour of this prince, and to proclaim him em- 

peror of the west [y ]. bites tu 
The nature XI, Charles, upon his elevation to the em- 
the Ronoi pire of the west and the government of Rome, 

‘1 . 

pontiff’s ju- seems to have reseryed to himself only the supreme — 
seiction- dominion, and the unalienable rights of majesty, 
and to have granted to the church of Rome a sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction over that great city, and its” 
annexed 


fz] Leo III. vr 

Ly] See the historians who have transmitted to us accountsof 
this century, and more especially Bunau, Historia Jmperit_Ro» 
mano German. tom. il. p. 537. The partisans of the Roman — 
pontifis generally maintain, that Leo III. by a divine right, 
vested in him as bishop of Rome, transported the western em 
pire from the Greeks to the Franks, and conferred it upon 
Charlemagne, the monarch of the latter, From hence they 
conclude that the Roman pontiff, as the vicar of Christ, is the 
supreme Lord of the whole earth, and, in a particular manner, a 
of the Roman empire. The temerity of these pretencopastil 
the absurdity of this reasoning, are exposed with much learns a 
ing and judgment by the celebrated Fred. Spanheim, De Jicta, id 
translatione imperit in Carolum M. per Leonem II. tom, ii, 
PPP P- 957; ' mee 


oy 
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annexed territory [2]. This grant was un- 


doubtedly suggested to him by the ambitious pon- 
tiff as a matter of sacred and indispensable obliga- 
tion, and many fictitious deeds were probably 
produced to make out the pretensions, and net 

the 


[2] That Charlemagne, in effect, preserved entire his supreme 
authority over the city of Rome and its adjacent territory, gave 
law to the citizens by judges of his own appointment, punished 


malefactors, enjoyed the prerogatives, and exercised all the 


functions of royalty, has been demonstrated by several of the 
learned in the most ample and satisfactory manner, and confirm- 


_ed by the most unexceptionable and authentic testimonies. To 


. 


be convinced of this, it will be sufficient to consult Muratori’s 
Droits de ? Empire sur ? Etat Ecclestastique, cap. vil. p, 77. 


“And, indeed, they must have a strange power of resisting the 


clearest evidence, who are absurd enough to assert, as does Fon- 
tanini, in his treatise, entitled Dominio della S.Sede sopra Co- 
machio, Diss. i. c. 95. 96. that Charles sustained at Rome the 
character of the advocate of the Roman church, and not that of 
its sovereign or its lord, the dominion of the pontiff being un- 
limited and universal. On the other hand, we must acknow- 
ledge ingenuously, that the power of the pontiff, both in the 
city of Romeand its annexed territory, was very great, and that, 
in several cases, he seemed to act withaprincely authority. But 
the extent and the foundations of that authority are matters hid 
in the deepest obscurity, and have'thereby given occasion to 
endless disputes. Muratori maintains, in his work above cited, 
p- 102, that the bishop of Rome discharged the function of ex- 
arch, or vicar, to the emperor, an opinion which Clement XI. 
rejected as injurious to the papal dignity, and which, indeed, 


does not appear to have any solid foundation. After a careful, 


examination of all the circumstances that can contribute to- 
wards the solution of this perplexed question, the most probable 


‘account of the matter seemsto be this: That the Roman pontiff 


possessed the city of Rome and its territory by the same right 
that he held the exarchate of Ravenna, and the other lands of 


_ which he received the grant from Charlemagne ; that is to say, 


that he possessed Rome as a feudal tenure, though charged with 
less marks of dependance than other fiefs generally are, on ac- 
count of the lustre and dignity of a city which had been so long 
the capital of the empire. This opinion derives much strength 
from what we shall have occasion to observe in the following 
note, and it has the peculiar advantage of reconciling the jar- 
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ring testimonies of ancient writers, and the various records of © 


antiquity relating to this point. 
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cent. the claims of the church to this high degree of 
Pan, temporal authority and civil j tisdiction. In or-_ 
CAny der to reconcile the new pie» to this grant, it 
was no doubt alleged, that Constantine the — 
Great, his renowned predecessor, when he re. 
moved the seat of the empire to Constantinople, de- 
livered up Rome, the old metropolis, with its ad- 
jacent territories, commonly called the Roman 
dukedom, to be possessed and governed by the — 
church, and that with no other restriction, than — 
that this should be no detriment to his supreme — 
dominion ; and it was insinuated to Charles, that — 
he could not depart from the rule established — 
by that pious emperor, without incurring the — 
wrath of God, and the indignation of St. Pe. 


ter [a]. . 
XI. 


[a] Most writers are of opinion, that Constantine’s pre= 
tended grant was posterior to this period, and was forged in the 
tenth century. It appears to me on the contrary, that this ficy — 
titious grant was in being in the eighth century, and it is ex- — 
tremely probable, that both Adrian and his successor Leo III. 
made use of it to persuade Charlemagne to that donation. 
In favour of this opinion we have the unexceptionable testi- 
mony of Adrian himself in his letter to Charlemagne, which 
is published in Muratori’s Rerum Jtalicarum Scriptores, tom. — 
il. part II. p. 194. And which is extremely worthy of an — 
attentive perusal. In this letter, Adrian exhorts Charles bes — 
fore his elevation to the empire, to order the restitution of all — 
the grants and donationsthat had formerly been madeto St. Peter, 
and to the church of Rome. In this demand also he distinguish« _ 
es, in the plainest manner, the donation of Constantine from _ 
those of the other princes and emperors, and, what is particus _ 
larly remarkable, from the exarchate which was the gift of Pe. — 
pin, and even from the additions that Charles had already made 
to his father’s grant ; from whence we may justly conclude that 
by the donation of Constantine, Adrian meant the city of Rome, — 
and its annexed territory. He speaks first of this grant in 
the following terms: ‘‘ Deprecamur vestram Excellentiam... 
«pro Deiamore et ipsiusclavigeriregni celorum... ut sécun= 
*« dum promissionem quam polliciti estiseidem Deiapostolopros _ 
“ anime vestre mercedeet stabilitate reeni vestri, omnia nostris — 
** temporibus adimplere jubeatis...et sicut temporibus beati 

s Silvestri 
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XII. While the power and opulence of the cenr. 


Roman pontiffs wae rising to the greatest height | Vl" 
by the events which we have now been relating, U~~) 


they received a mortifying check in consequence The Gre. 
of a quarrel which broke out between these cian empe- 


rors check 


haughty pontiffs and the Grecian emperors. Leo the amti- 
the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copro- tien of the 


Roman 


nymus, incensed at the zeal which Gregory IL. and pontitts, 


Ill. discovered for the worship of images, not #d dimi- 
nish their 


only confiscated the treasures and lands which the yevenues, 
. * church 


% Silvestri Romani pontificis, a sancte recordationis piissi- 
« mo Constantino M. Imperatore, per ejus largitatem (here 
« Constantine’s donationis evidently mentioned) sancta Dei ca+ 
« tholica et apostolica Romana ecclesia elevata atque exaltata 
« est, et potestatem inhis Hesperie partibus|largiri dignatusest : 
« ita et in his vestris felicissimis temporibus atque nostris sancta 
« Dei ecclesia germinet ... et amplius atque amplius exaltata 
“ permaneat ... quia ecce novus Christianissimus Dei gratia 
<¢ Constantinus imperator (here we see Charles, who at that 
<< time was only a hing, styled emperor by the pontiff, and com- 
«< pared with Constantine) his temporibus surrexit, per quem 
‘omnia Dues $ancte sue ecclesie ...largiri dignatus est.” 

So much for that part of the letter that relates to Constantine’s 
grant : as to the other donations which the pontiff evidently dis- 
tinguishes from it, observe what follows : « Sed et cuncta alia 
« que per diversos Imperatores, Patricios, etiam et alios Deum 
“ timentes, pro eorum anime mercede et yenia delictorum, in 
* partibus T'uscie, Spoleto, seu Benevento, atque Corsica, si- 
& mul et Pavinensi patrimonio, beato Petro apostolo concessa 
s sunt, et per nefandam gentem Longobardorum per annorum 
“ spatia abstracta et ablata sunt vestris temporibus, restituan- 
tur.” (The pontiff intimates further, that all these grants 
were carefully preserved in the office of the Lateran, and that 
he sends them to Charles by his legates.) ‘* Unde et plures do- 
<< nationes in sacro nostro sacrinio Lateranensi reconditas habe-. 
s mus, tamen et pro satisfactione Christianissimi regni vestri, 
« per jam fatos viros ad demonstrandum eas vobis direximus, et 
« pro hoc petimus eximiam precellentiam vestram, ut in integro 
«< ipsa patrimonia beato Petro et nobis restituere jubeatis.” By 
this it appears that Constantine’s grant was now in being among 
the archives of the Lateran, and was sent to Charlemagne with 
the other donations of kings and princes, whose examples were 
made use of to excite his liberality to the church. 
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that we must look for the original source, and 


The mona- 


stic disci- 


pline fallen 


into decay. 
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church of Rome possessed in Sicily, Calabria, ar 
Apulia, but moreover he eu provines 4 


these countries, and also the various provinces and 
churches of J/lyricum, from the jurisdiction of t 
Roman see, and subjected them to the spirituz 
dominion of the bishop of Constantinople. And so 
inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon 
humbling the arrogance of the Roman pon 
that no intreaties, supplications, nor threats could 
engage them to abandon their purpose, or to re. 
store this rich and signal portion of St. Peter’s 
patrimony to his greedy successors [5]. It is here 


the principal cause of that vehement contest be 
tween the Roman pontiff and the bishop of Con. 
stantinople, which, in the following century, di. 
vided the Greek and Latin churches, and was so 
pernicious to the interests and advancement o 
true Christianity. These lamentable divisions, 
which wanted no new incident to foment them, 
were, nevertheless, augmented by a controversy} 
which arose, in this century, concerning the de 
rivation of the Holy Spirit, which we shall have 
occasion to mention more largely in its prope 
place. But it is more than probable that this 
controversy would have been terminated with the 
utmost facility had not the spirits of the contend. 
ing parties been previously exasperated by dispute: 
founded upon avarice and ambition, and carrie¢ 
on, without either moderation or decency, by thé 
holy patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople, in de 
fence of their respective pretensions. | 
XIll. The monastic discipline was extremely 
relaxed at this time both in the eastern and we 
tern provinces, and, as appears by the concurrin, 
testimonie 
[4] See Mich. Lequien’s Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 9 
Among the Greek writers also Theophanes and others ac 


ledge the fact ; but they are not entirely agreed about the 
reasons to which it is to be attributed. ; 
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testimonies of the writers of this century, was CENT. 
fallen into a total decay. The only monks who ,")" 
escaped this general corruption, were they who 
passed their days in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, amidst the austerities of a 
wretched life, and remote from all the comforts 
of human society: yet the merit of having pre- 
served their discipline was sadly counterbalanced 
by the gross ignorance, the fanatical madness, 
and the sordid superstition that reigned among 
these miserable hermits. Those of the monastic 
orders who lived nearer cities and populous towns, 
troubled frequently the public tranquillity by the 
tumults and seditions they fomented among the 
multitude, so that it became necessary to check 
their rebellious ambition by the severe laws that 
were enacted against them by Constantine Co- 
pronymus, and other emperors. ‘The greatest 
part of the western monks followed, at this time, 
the rule of St. Benedict ; though there were every 
where convents which adopted the discipline of 
other orders [c]. But as they increased in opu- 
lence they lost sight of all rules, and submitted, 
at length, to no other discipline than that of in- 
temperance, voluptuousness, and sloth [d ]. Char- 
lemagne attempted, by various edicts, to put a 
stop to this growing evil; but his efforts were 
attended with little success [e]. . 

_ XIV. This universal depravity and corruption The origin 
of the monks gave rise to a new order of priests %e7<* 


~ of canons. 


VOL. Il. R in, 


 [¢] See Mabillon Pref. ad acta SS. Ord. Benedicti, Sec. i. 
p. 24. and Sac. iv. part I. p: 26. Z 
 [@] The author, mentioned in the preceding nate, discourses 
with a noble frankness and courage concerning the corruption 
of the monks, and its various causes, in the same work, Pref. 
ad Sze. iv. part I. p. 64. 

| [e] See the Capitularia Caroli, published by Baluzius, tom. 
. p. 148, 157, 237, 355, 366, 375, 503. Laws so severe, 
and so often repeated, shew evidently that the corruption of 
the monks must have been truly enormous, fs 


| 
i 
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cEnT. in the west, which was a sort of middle order 
Vil. tween the monksor regulars, andthe secular cler 


PART It. 
wayrw 


this time, there were in [taly, Africa, and, ot 
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* 


This new species of ecclesiastics adopted the mo 
nastic discipline and manner of Jife, so far as to 
have their dwelling and their table’ in common 
and to assemble themselves at certain hours fo 
divine service; but they entered not into the voy 
which were peculiar to the monks, and they wer 
also appointed to discharge the ministerial func 
tions in certain churches which were committe 
to their pastoral direction. These’ ecclesiasti 
were at first called fratres dominici, but soon afte 
received the name of canons [f ]. ‘The commoy 
opinion attributes the institution of this order t 
Chrodegangus, bishop of -Me/z ;\nor is this opt 
nion destitute of truth [g]. For though befor 


provinces, convents of ecclesiastics, who lived 
ter the manner of the canons [h]; yet Chrod 
gangus, who, towards the middle of this centur 
: fiw. nsyeo> Sm 

: ddr eTeDia 

jf) See Le Beuf Memoires sur Histoire d’ Auxerrest 

j. p- 174. the Paris edition, published in 1743,in 4to. 
Cg] See, for an account of Chrodegangus, the Hi stoi 
Litieraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 128. Calmet, Histoire 
Lorraine, tom. i. p. 513. Acta Sanctor, tom. i. Marlii, 
452. The rule which he prescribed to his canons, may 
seen in Le Coint’s Annales Francor. Eccles. tom. v- a 
757. sect. 35; as also in the Concilia Labber, tom. vii. 14 
He is not, however, the author of the rule which is publis 
in his name, in the Sprcilegiwm veter- Scriptor. tom. i. p. 56 
Longueval, in his Histoire de ?Eglise Gallicane, tom, ive 
435. has given a neat and elegant abridgment of the rule 
Chrodegangus. 0, a | neltieta he 
[h] See Lud. Ant. Murator. Antig. Italicar.. medi 4 
tom. v. p. 1853 as also Lud. Thomaisin. Disciplina Ecc 
Vet. et Nov. part I. lib. iii. The design of this institu 
was truly excellent. The authors of it, justly shocked 
vicious manners of a licentious clergy, hoped that his. 
institution would have a tendency'to prevent the irregule 
of that order, by delivering them from the cares, anxie 
and occupations of this prefent life. But the event h 
how much these pious hopes have been disappointed. 


e oe 
1 ot? ee 


cgted 
s ‘ 
4 
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subjected to this rule the clergy of Metz, not only cent. 
added to their religious ceremonies the custom of . ai aye 
singing hymns and anthems to God, at certain CARS 
hours, and probably a variety of rites, but also, 

by his example, excited the Franks, the Italians, 

and the Germans, to distinguish themselves by 

their zeal in favour of the canons, to: erect mo- 
nasteries for them, and to introduce their rule into 

their respective countries. 

* XV. The supreme dominion over the church The autho- 
and its possessions was vested in the emperors and 2,2, "* 
kings, both in the eastern and the western world. pontiffs 
The sovereignty of the Grecian emperors, in this en ee 
respect, has never been contested; and though eae fe. 
the partizans of the Roman pontiffs endeavour to ala 
render dubious the supremacy of the Latin mo- 

narchs over the church, yet this supremacy is too 
manifest to be disputed by such as have consider- 

ed the matter attentively [7], and it is acknow- 

ledged by the wisest and most candid writers, even 

of the Romish communion. Adrian I, in acoun- 

cil of bishops assembled at Rome, conferred upon 
Charlemagne, and his successors, the right of 
election to the see of Rome [k]; and though nei- 

ther Charlemagne, nor his son Lewis, were willing 

to exercise this power in all its extent, by naming 

and creating the pontiff upon every vacancy, yet 

they reserved the right of approving and confirm- 

ng the person that was elected to that high dig- 

nity by the priests and people: nor was the con- 
ecration of the elected pontiff of the least vali- 

lity, unless performed in presence of the empe- 

ee ’ RQ _ Yor’s 


[#4] For an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian 
mperors in religious matters, we refer the reader to Lequien’s 
Mriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 136. 

[hk] This Act is mentioned by Anastasius; it has been pre- 
erved by Yvo and Gratian, and has been the subject of a 
wultitude of treatises. 

| 
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CENT. ror’s ambassadors [7]. The Roman pontifi 
s ie 1.€d the laws of the emperors, received their 

~~) decisions as of indispensable obligation, a: ( 

cuted them with the utmost punctuality and sub. 

- mission [m]. The kings of the Francs appoin ei 

extraordinary judges; whom they called envoys, 

to inspect into the lives and manners of the clergy, 
superior and inferior, to take cognizance of 

contests, to terminate their disputes, to enact law 

concerning the public worship, and to punish the 

crimes of the sacred order, as well as those of th 

other citizens [7]. All churches also, and mx 

nasteries, were obliged to pay to the public trea 

sury a tribute proportioned to their respectiv 

lands and possessions, except such as, by the put 

favour of the supreme powers, were gracious 

exempted from this general tax [0], i 

Confined XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin emp 

with "rors did not assume to themselves the administr 

tion of the church, or the cognizance and dec 

sion of controversies that were purely of a re 

gious nature. They acknowledged, on the co 

trary, that these matters belonged to the tribun 

of the Roman pontiff and of the ecclesiastic 


- OUNC]I 


re ODEY: 
. 
J 


x 


“ ae 
[] See Mabillon, Comm. . in. Ordinem’ Romanum. Mu 
Ttalici, tom. ii. p. 113. Muratori Droits de ?Emp ras 
V Etat Ecclesiastique, p. 87. a 
[m] This has been amply demonstrated by Baluzius, im! 
Pref. ad Capitularia Regum Francorum, sect. 4 ee 
[nr] See Muratori Antig. Stal. medi evi, tom. i. Diss. 
p. 470. Franc. de Roye, De missts Dominicis, cap. X- p.” 
cap. viii. p. 118, 134, 168, 195. | : 
[0] See Muratori Antig. tal. medi evi, tom. i. Diss. 
. 926. See also the collection of the various pieces #] 
published on occasion of the dispute between Lewis ' 
his clergy, relating to the immunities of that orderin Frante. 
These pieces were printed at the Hague in the year 1751. im 
seven volumes, 8vo, under the following title: Aeris p 


contre les immunités pretendués par le Clergé de Fra ceil 


re 
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councils [ p]. But this jurisdiction of the pontiff cent. 
was confined within narrow limits; he could de- , aidan 
cide nothing by his sole authority, but was ob- : 
liged to convene a council when any religiousdif- 
ferences were to be terminated by an authorita-: 
tive judgment.- Nor did the provinces, when 
any controversy arose, wait for'the decision of the 
bishop of Rome; but assembled by their own: 
authority, their particular councils, in which the’ . 
bishops gave their thoughts, with the utmost free.’ 
dom upon the points in debate, and voted often’ . 
in direct opposition to what was known to be the 
opinion of the Roman’ pontiff; all which is evi- 
dent from what passed in the councils assembled 
the Francs and Germans, in order to deter- 

mine the celebrated controversy concerning the 
use and worship of images. It is further to be 
observed, that the power of convening councils, 
and the right of presiding in them, were the pre- 
rogatives of the emperors and sovereign princes, 
in whose dominions these assemblies were held ; 
and that no decrees of any council obtained the 
force of laws, until they were approved and con-’ 
firmed by the supreme magistrate [g]. Thus was 
the spiritual authority of Rome wisely bounded by 
the civil power ; but its ambitious pontiffs fretted- 
under the imperial curb, and eager to break loose 
their bonds, left no means unemployed for that’ 
purpose. Nay, they formed projects, which 
seemed less the effects ofambition thanofphrenzy: 
for they claimed a supreme dominion not only 
over the church, but also over kings themselves, 

ds R 3 and 


— [p] See the Dissertation of Charlemagne, De Fmaginibus, 
Gb. i. cap. iv. p. 48. edit. Heumann. 

 _[g¢] All this is fully and admirably demonstrated by Balu- 
_-zius, in his preface to the Capitularia, or laws of the kings of . 
| the Francs, and is also amply illustrated in that work, See 


also J, Basnage, Histoire de /’Eglise, tom, i. p. 270. 


} 
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CENT. and pretended to reduce the whole unive: 

gree ear Chass jurisdiction. However e> — 

Aw these pretensions were, they were foll owed by 
most vigorous efforts, and the wars 
that arose in the following century, contr ibutec 
much to render these efforts successf i 

Grecian XVII. If we turn our eyes towards the w 

morlangeay. century, we shall find very few — 
distinguished in the lists of fame, either on 
count of erudition or genius. Among the Gree 
the following only seem worthy of mention. | _ 
- Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, the gre ate 
est part of whose high renown was due to his vio- 
lent zeal for image worship[r]. > 

Cosmas, bishop of Jerusalem, who acqui 
some reputation by his Lyriac vein, consecrate 
to the service of religion, and employed in « com 
sing hymns for public and private devotion. _— d 

George Syncellus and Theophanes, who : 
not the least considerable among the writers 0 
the Byzantine history, though they be in all r 
spects infinitely below the axel Greek and I 
tin historians. 

But the writer, who surpassed all his conte: 
raries among the Greeks and Orientals, was Johx oh: 
Damascenus, a man of genius and eloquenc 
who, in a variety of productions full of eruditio: . 
explained the Peripatetic philosophy, and illustra 
ted the main and capital points of the Chri 
doctrine. It must, however, be acknowle ig 
that the eminent talents of this great man we 
tainted with that sordid superstition and that 
cessive veneration for the ancient fathers, thz 
were the reigning defects of the age he lived in | 
not to mention his wretched method of erpl in Z 


sf 


[r] See Rich. Simon. Critique de la Bibithegne B 
tique de M. Du Pin, tom i. p. 270. 
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the doctrines of the gospel according to the princi-. CENT. 
ples of the Aristotelian philosophy [s]. tnt 
~ XI. The first place among the Latin writers ~~~) 
is due to Charlemagne, whose love of letters western 
was one of the bright ornaments of his imperial 2n¢ Btn 
dignity. The laws which are known by the title = 
of Capitularia, with several Epistles, and a Book 
concerning Images, are attributed to this prince ; 
though it seems highly probable, that the most 
‘Of these compositions were drawn up by other 
2 . 

After this learned prince, we may justly place. 
venerable Bede, so called from his illustrious vir- 
tues [w]; Alcuin [w], the preceptor of Char- 
lemagne; Paulinus of . Aquileia [x], who were 
all distinguished by their laborious application, 
and their zeal for the advancement of learning 
and science, and who treated the various branches 
of literature, that were known in this century 
in such’ a’ manner as to convince us, that it was 
the infelicity of the times, rather than the want 
of genius, that hindered them from arising to 
higher degrees of perfection than what they at- 
tained to. Add to these, Boniface, of whom we 

R 4 have - 


[s] Bayle Diction. tom. ii. p. 950; as also the account of the 
writings of John Damascenus, which is published in Le Quien’s 
edition of his works, and was composed by Leo Allatius. 

[t] See Jo. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca medii evi Lat. tom. 1. 
p. 936. Histoire Litteraire de France, tom. iv. p. 378, 

[uw] See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. April. p. 866. Gen. Dic. 
tionary, at the article Bede. A list of the writings of this 
venerable Briton, composed by himself, is published by Mura- 
tori, in his Antig. Italic. mediz evi, tom. iu. p. 325. 

> [w] Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 295. Gen. Dic- 

- Honary, at the article Alcuin. Catelinot, who has discovered 

the treatise of Alcuin, De Processione Spiritus S. which ‘has 
never been published, is preparing an edition of all the works 
of that learned writer. See the Hist. Litteraire de la France, 

tom. vill. Pref. p. 10. 

+ [2] See Hist. Litteratre, &c. tom. iv. Pp. 286. Acta Sanct. 

tom, 1, Januar. p. 713, 
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cent. have already spoken: Eginard, the celet 

annie author of the Life of Charlemagne, and other pro 

CA, auctions 5 Paul, the deacon, who acquired a 
siderable and lasting reputation by his E 
the Lombards, his Book of Homilies, and bind 
cellaneous labours; Ambrose Authpert, \ 
wrote a2 commentary on the Revelations ;— 
Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans ; and hua 
shall have a complete list of all the writers ¥ 
acquired any degree of esteem in this century 
by their literary productions, either sacred orp Dy 
inte rid 


gy 
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Concerning the doctrine of the Christin and 
during this century. f bal 
a HE fundamental doctrines of Christian t 
trine sadly were, as yet, respected and preserved 
corupted: the theological writings, both of the Greeks a 
Latins, as seems evident from the discours 
John Damascenus concerning the orthodoz | 
and the confession of faith which was drow 
by Charlemagne [y]. ‘The pure seed of cele 
tial truth was, however, choked by a monstrou: 
and incredible quantity of noxious weeds. "Th 
rational simplicity of the Christian worship wa 
corrupted by an idolatrous veneration for images 
and other superstitious jn and Lt 


[4] Sceethe treatise of this prince, Concer 
IIE. p. 259. ed. Heumanni. Of the Greek writers, ne 
may consult Mich. Syncellus’ Confession of faith, pub 
Montfaucon, in his Bibliotheca Coisliniana, bay Piha 
the Latins, An exposition of the principal doctrine ¢ 
religion, composed by Benedict, abbot of Ania eed ublishet 
by Balusius, in his Miscellanea, tom. v. p. 565 as also the 
Creed of Leo ILI. published in the same work, tom. ‘vii. pel 
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flanie of divine charity was extinguished by the 
yiolent contentions and animosities which the 
progress of these superstitions occasioned in the 
church. All acknowledged the efficacy of our 
Saviour’s merits: and yet all, one way or another, 
laboured, in effect, to diminish the persuasion of 
this efficacy in the minds of men, by teaching, 
that Christians might appease an offended Deity 
by voluntary acts of mortification, or by gifts and 
oblations lavished upon the church, and by ex- 
horting such as were desirous of salvation to place 
their confidence in the works and merits of the 
saints. Were we to enlarge upon all the absur- 
dities and superstitions which were invented to 
flatter the passions of the misguided multitude, 
and to increase, at the expence of reason and 
Christianity, the opulence and authority of a li- 
centious clergy; such an immense quantity of 
odious materials would swell this work to an enor- 
mous size. 
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Il. The piety in vogue during this and some The piety 


succeeding ages consisted in building, and em- 
bellishing churches and chapels, in endowing mo- 
nasteries, erecting basilics, hunting after the re- 
lics of saints and martyrs, and treating them with 
an excessive and absurd veneration, in procuring 
the intercession of the saints by rich oblations or 
superstitious rites, in worshipping images, in pil- 
grimages to those placeswhich were esteemed holy, 
and chiefly to Palestine, and such like absurd and 


extravagant practices and institutions. The pious 


Christian, and the profligate transgressor, shewed 
equal zeal in the performance of these superstitious 
services, which were looked upon as of the high- 
est efficacy in order to the attainment of eternal 


salvation ; they were performed by the latter as 


: 


an expiation for their crimes, and a mean of ap- 
peasing an offended Deity ; and by the former 
with a view to obtain, from above, the good 
Tei: things 


and mo 


of this age 
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things of this life, and an easy and commodious 
passage to life eternal. The true genuine , 
of Jesus, if we except a few of its doctrines con 
tained in the Creed; was utterly unknown in this 
century, not only to the multitude in general, but 
also to the. doctors of the first rank’ and eminence 
in the church, and the consequences of this cor. 
rupt ignorance were fatal to the interests o F. 
virtue. All orders of men, regardless of theo )- 
ligations of morality, of the duties of. the gospel, 
and of the culture and improvement of their 
minds, rushed headlong with a perfect security 
into all sorts of wickedness, from the delusive 
hopes, that by the intercession and prayers of the 
saints, and the credit of the priests at the throne 
of God, they would easily obtain the remission o 
their enormites, and render the Deity propitious 
This dismal account of the religion and morals of 
the eighth century, is confirmed by the unani. 
mous testimony of all the historians who have writ. 
ten concerning that period. © © 9) 0) 

ill. The Greeks were of opinion, that the holy 
scriptures had been successfully interpreted and 
explained by the ancient commentators, and 
therefore imagined, that they rendered a most 
important service to the students in divinity, 
when, without either judgment or choice, they 
extracted or compiled from the works of these 
admired sages their explanatory observations on 
the sacred writings. The commentary of John 
Damascenus upon the epistles of St. Paul, which 
was taken from the writings of Chrysostom, — 
is alone sufficient to serve as a proof of the little 
discernment with which these compilations were 
generally made. Lf Yt 

The Latin expositors may be divided into tw 
classes, according to the different nature of their 

roductions. In the first, we place those writers 
who, after the example of the Greeks, employ 


Fa 
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their labour in collecting into one body the inter-" 
pretations and commentaries of the ancients. 
Bede distinguished himself among the expositors 
of this class by his explication of the epistles of 
St.Paul, drawn from the writings of Augustin 
and others [2]. - Still more estimable are the 
writers of the second class;who made use of their 
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own penetration and sagacity in investigating the | 


nse of the holy scriptures. Such as Alcuin, 
Ambrose Authpert,-the expositors of the Re- 
velations, nay, and Bede also, who belongs, in 
reality, to both classes. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that all these commentators were 
destitute of the qualities that are essential to the 
sacred critic; for we find them in their explica- 
tions neglecting entirely the natural sense of the 
words of scripture, and running blindfold after a 
certain hidden and mystical meaning, which, to 
use their jargon, they usually divided into allego- 
rical, anagogical, and tropological [a]; and thus 
they delivered their own rash fictions and crude 
fancies, as the true and genuine sentiments of the 
sacred writers. Of this we are furnished with 
many examples in Alcuin’s Commentary on St. 
John; Bede’s allegorical illustrations of the books of 
Samuel ; and Charlemagne’s book concerning ima- 
ges, in which various passages of the holy scrip- 
tures are occasionally explained according to the 
taste of the times []. 


_ Iv. The veneration of Charlemagne for the Chale 
sacred writings was carried to such an EXCESSIVE pedi for the 
length, study of the 


scriptures, 


. 
» [2] See, for an account of the commentaries of Bede, Rich. 
Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclesiast. de . Du Pin, tom. 


: ae 280. See also Bed Explicatio Geneseos ex patribus in 


artene’s Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 111. 116. 140. and his 
jnterpretation of Habakkuk, ibid. p. 295. 

{a] See Carolus Magnus De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 138. 

[6] See the same imperial author, book I. p. 84. 91. 123, 
727. 131. 153. 136. 138. 145. 160. 164, 165, &c. 
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length [c], as to persuade that monarch, that they 


contained the latent seeds and principles 
arts and sciences; an opinion, no doubt, which 
he early imbibed from the lessons of his pre 
ceptor Alcuin, and the other divines who fr 
quented his court [d]. Hence the zeal with 
which that prince excited and encouraged the 
more learned among the clergy to direct neiz” 
pious labours towards the illustration of the oh 
scriptures. Several laws which he published te 
encourage this species of learning are yet extant, 
as also various monuments of his deep solicitue 
about the advancement and propagation of Chri 
tian knowledge [e.] And lest the faults that were 
to be found in several places of the Latin ‘rans 
lation of the scriptures should prove an obstacl 
to the execution and accomplishment of his piou 
views, he employed Alcuin in correcting thes 
errors, and is said, in the last years of his life, te 
have spent a considerable part of his time in f 1e 
same learned and pious work [f]. It is also t 
his encouragement and direction, that some w ‘i 
ters attribute the first German translation of th 
sacred writings, though others contend, that this 
honour is due to his son and successor Lewis, sur: 
named the Meek. Rivets 
V. This zeal and industry of the emperor con. 
tributed, no doubt, to rouse from their sloth 2 
lazy and ignorant clergy, and to raise up a spirit 
of application to literary pursuits. We annot, 
owever, help observing, that this laborious prin ce 
imprudently established certain customs, and con, 
firmed others, which had a manifest tenden: S 
defeat, in a. great measure, his laudable desions 


- 


Ee} See Carolus Magnus, De Tmagin. libs i p 231, 29 ’ 
[d} Jo. Frickius. De Cunone Scripture Sacra) p. 184s 
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of promoting Christian knowledge. He con- cENT. 


; 2 ° ° : i Vil. 
firmed the practice already in use, of reading and | ae a. 


explaining to the people, in the public assemblies, 7) 
certain portions only of the scriptures ; and re- 
duced the different methods of worship followed 
in different churches into one fixed rule, which 
was to be observed with the most perfect unifor- 
imity in all [g]. Persuaded also that few of the 


clergy 


_ [g] They who imagine that the portions of scripture which 
are still explained, every year, to Christians in their religious 
assemblies, were selected for that purpose by the order of 
Charlemagne, are undoubtedly mistaken ; since it is manifest, 
that inthe preceding agesthere were certain portionsof scripture 
set apart for each day of worshipin the greatest part of the Latin 
churches. See Jo. Henri. Thameri Schediasma de origine et 
dignitate pericoparum que Evangelia et Epistole vulgo vocantur. 
See also J. Franc. Buddei, Jsagoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 
1640. It must, however, be confessed, that Charlemagne in- 
troduced some new regulations into this part of divine service $ 
for whereas, before his time, the Latin churches differed from 
each other in several circumstances of the public worship, and 
particularly in this, that the same portions of scripture were not 
read and explained in them all, he published a solemn edict, 
‘commanding all the religious assemblies within his territories 
to conform themselves to the rule of worship and divine service 
established in the church of Rome. With respect to the por- 
tions of scripture which we call the epistles and gospels, and 
which, from the time of Charlemagne down to us, continue to’ 
be used in divine worship, it is certain that they were read in 
the church of Rome so early as the sixth century. It is also 
certain, that this prince was extremely careful in reforming the 
service of the Latin churches, and appointed the form of wor~ 
ship used at Rome to be observed in them all. Hence the 
churches, which did not adopt the Roman ritual, have different 
epistles and gospels from those which are used by us and the 
other western churches, who were commanded by Charlemagne 
to imitate the Roman service. The church of Corbetta is an 
example of this, as may be seen in Muratori’s Antig. Ztal. tom. 
iy. p. 836 ; and also the church of Milan, which follows the 
vite of St. Ambrose. If any are desirous to know what 
epistles and gospels were used by the Franks and other western 
~ churches before the time of Charlemagne, they have only to 
consult the Calenders published by Martene, in his Thesaur. 
Anecdot. tom. v. p. 66. the Discowrses of Bede, published in. 
the same work, tom. v. p. 339. and Mabillon. De Antiqua | 
Liturgia Gailicana ; to all which may be added Peyrat, Anti 
 quités de la Chapelle de Roi de France, p. 566. : 


] 
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clergy were capable of explaining with persp 
cuity and judgment the portions of  scriptt 
, which are distinguished in the ritual by the 
of epistle and gospel, he ordered Paul 
and Alcuin to compile, from the ancient 
of the church, homilies, or discourses upon th 
epistles and gospels, which a stupid and ignorant 
set of priests were to commit to memory, an 
recite to the people. This gave rise to that fa 
mous collection, which went by the title of the 
homilarium of Charlemagne [h], and which bein 
followed as a model by many productions of the 
same kind, composed by private persons from a 
principle of pious zeal, contributed much to nou 
rish the indolence, and to perpetuate the igne 
rance of a worthless clergy [7]. The zeal and ac 
tivity of this great prince did not stop here; for 
he ordered the lives of the principal saints to b 
written in 2 moderate volume, of which copie: 
were dispersed throughout his dominions, that the 
people might have in the dead, examples of piety 
and virtue, which were no where to be founc 
among the living. All these projects and desi 
were certainly formed and executed with uprig 
and pious intentions, and, considering the st 


Ale 
J 
Ps 0) 

s 


[hk] See, for an account of this book of Homilies, 
learned Seelen’s Selecta Litieraria, p. 252. a 

[2] Alan, abbot of Farfu and /taly, wrote in this cent 
an enormous Book of Homilies, the preface to which is pub- 
lished by Bernard Pezius, in the Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. vi 
part I. p. 83. Inthe following age several works under the 
same title were composed by learned mens one by Hagmo, 
of Halberstadt, which is still extant ; another by Rabar 
Maurus, at the request of the emperor Lothaire; a 
third by Hericus, mentioned by Pezius in the work 4 
quoted, p. 93. All these were wrote in Latin. The fa 
Ottfnd of JVeissenbourg, was the first who compose 
Book of Homilies in the Teutonic language; for an acco 
of this work, which was written in the ninth century 
Lambecius, De Bibhietheca Vindobon. Augusta, tom. ii. 
vy. p. 419... 4 thant 
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of things in this century, were, in several respects, CENT. 
both useful and necessary ; they, however, con- Why 2s 
trary to the emperor’s intention, contributed, Mpeg 
undoubtedly, to encourage the priests in their 
criminal sloth, and their stroker neglect of the 

study of the scriptures. For the greatest part of 

them employed their time and labour only upon 

those parts of the sacred writings, which the em- 

peror had appointed. to be read in the churches, 

and explained to the people; and never ‘at- 
tempted to exercise their capacities upon the 

rest of the divine word. The greatest part of 

the clergy also, instead of composing themselves 

the discourses they recited in public, confined 
themselves to their book of homilies, that was 
published by the authority of their sovereign, 

and thus let their talents lie uncultivated and un- 
employed. few 

» VI. None of the Latins carried their theolo- The state 
gical enterprizes so far as to give a complete, # aren 
connected, and accurate system of the various 
doctrines of Christianity. It would be absurd to 
comprehend, under this title, the various dis- 
courses concerning the person and nature of 
Christ, which were designed to refute the errors 

of Felix [hk] and Elipand, or to combat the 
opinions which were now spread. abroad concern- 

ing the origin of the Holy Ghost [7], and several 

other points; since these discourses afford no 
proofs either of precision or diligence in their 

byron. : authors. 


. o& [kh] The doctrine taught by Felix, bishop of Urgella, 
and his disciple Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, was, that 

Jesus Christ was the Son of God, not by nature, but by adop- 
tion. This doctrine was also intimately connected with the 
Nestorian hypothesis, and was condemned, in this century, 
_ by the synod of Ratisbon, and the councils of Francfort and 
Frioul, 
Y) of] The error now published relating to the Holy Ghost 
was, ‘that 7 proceeded fromthe Father only, and not from the 
Father and the Son. ; 


} 
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authors. The labours and industry of | 
vines of this age’ were totally employed in 
lecting the opinions and authorities of the fad 
by whom are meant the theological writers of t 
first six centuries; and so blind and servile w 
their veneration for these doctors, that they re 
garded their dictates as infallible, and their writ 
ings as the boundaries of truth, beyond whic 
reason was not permitted to push its researches 
The Irish, or Hibernians, who in this centur 
were known by the name of ‘Scots, were the onl 
divines who refused to dishonour their reason bi 
submitting it implicitly to the dictates of authe 
rity. Naturally subtile and sagacious, they appliec 
their philosophy, such as it was, to the illustratior 
of the truth and doctrines of religion; a metho 
which was almost generally abhorred and explod 

in all other nations [7]. ted sbantoky 


he -«r 
¥ 


aa 


7 


[m] That the Hibernians, who were called Scots in th 
century, were lovers of learning, and distinguished themsel¥ 
in these times of ignorance, by the culture of the sciences be 
yond all the other European nations, travelling through th 
most distant lands, both with a view to improve and to com 
municate their knowledge, is a fact with which I have lons 
been acquainted, as we see them, in the most authentic 
cords of antiquity, discharging with the highest reputatiol 
and applause, the function of doctor in France, Germany, at 
ftaly, both during this and the following century. But the 
these Hibernians were the fitst teachers of the scholastic 
logy in Europe, and s0 early as the eighth century illu 
the doctrines of religion by the principles of philosophy, 
learned but lately from the testimony of Benedict, abbot 
Anane in the province of Languedoc, who lived in this periot 
and some of whose productions are published’ by Baluzi 
in the fifth volume of his Miscellanea. This learned abbt 
in his Letter to Guarnanius, p. 54. expresses himself th 
« Apud modernos scholasticos (i.e. public teachers, or sc 
«masters ) maxime apud Scotos est syllegismus del 
« dicant, T'rinitatem, sicut personarum, ita esse substantiz 
(by this it appears, that the Irish divines made use of a tat 
syllogism, which Benedict calls deluséve, i.e. fallacious » 
sophistical, to demonstrate that the persons in the Got ‘ 
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The Greeks were not so destitute of systema- 


tical divines as the Latins. John Damascenus 
composed a complete body of the Christian doc- 
trine in a scientifical method, under the title of 
Four Books concerning the Orthodox Faith. The 
two kinds of Theology, which the Latins termed 
scholastic and didactic, were united in this labori- 
ous performance, in which the author not only 
explains the doctrines he delivers by subtile and 
profound reasoning, but also confirms his expli- 
cations by the authority of the ancient doctors. 
This book was received among the Greeks with 
the highest applause, and was so excessively ad- 
mired, that at length it came to be acknowledged 
among that people as the only rule of divine 
truth. Many, however, complain of this ap- 
plauded writer, as having consulted more, in his 
theological system, the conjectures of human rea- 

VOL. Il. S zi son, 


head were substances : a captious syllogism this, as we may see 
from what follows, and also every way proper to throw the ig- 
norant into the greatest perplexity) “ quatenus si adsenserit il- 
lectus auditor, Trinitatem esse trium substantiarum Deum, 
“ trium derogetur cultor Deorum: si autem abnuerit, person- 
“ arum denegator culpetur.”” It was with this miserable piece 
of sophistry, that these subtile divines puzzled and tormented 
their disciples and hearers, accusing those of Tritheism who ad- 
mitted their argument, and casting the reproach of Sadellian- 
@sm upon those who rejected it. For thus they reasoned, or 
rather quibbled ; « You must either affirm or deny that the 
*¢ three Persons in the Deity are three substances. If you af- 
“firm it, you are undoubtedly a Tritheist, and worship three 
“ Gods: if you deny it, this denial implies that they are not 
« three distinct persons, and thus you fall into Sabellianism.”? 
Benedict condemhs this Hibernian subtilty, and severely ani- 
madyerts upon the introduction of it into theology ; he also re- 
commends in its place that amiable simplicity that is so conform. 
able to the nature and genius of the gospel : « Sed hee de fide 
«¢ (sayshe) et omnis caliditatis versutia simplicitate fidei catho- 
“ lice est putitate vitanda, non captigsa interjectione linguarum, 
“‘ sceva impactione interpolanda.’? From hence it appears, 
that the philosophical or scholastic theology among the Latins, 
7 of more ancient date than is commonly imagined. 
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cent. som, and the opinions of the ancients, than th 
vill. genuine dictates of the sacred oracles, anc 7 

“having, in consequence of this method, deviate 

essential princip 


industry, the opinions of the ancient doctors con 
cerning the various points of the Christian rel 
gion. We may, therefore, look upon this wr ite 
as the Thomas and Lombard of the Greeks. 
Moral wre WI. None of the moral writers of this centut 
‘es. attempted forming a complete system of the ¢ 
ties and virtues of the Christian life. John, s 
named Carpathius, a Greek writer; compos 
some exhortatory discourses, in which there’; 
scarcely any marks of judgment or genius. Amor 
the monastic orders nothing was reli but t 
enthusiastic strains of the Mystics, and. the 
trines of Dionysius. the Areopagite, their 


By 


tended chief, whose supposititious writings wi 
interpreted and explained by Johannes Daren 
out of complaisance to the monks fo]. The I 
tin writers confined their labours in morality 
some general precepts concerning virtue and y: 
that seemed rather destined to regulate the ext 
nal actions of Christians, than to purify their 
ward principles, or to fix duty upon its pro 
foundations. Their precepts also, such as th 
were, and their manner of explaining them, 
now imbibed a strong tincture of the Peripz 
philosophy, as appears from certain treatises 
Bede, and the treatise of Alcuin, concerning” 


[x] Jo. Henr. Hottinger. Bibliothecar. Quadripart. 
cap. ii, sect. iti. p. 372. Mart. Chemnitius, De usu e 
Locor. Commun. p. 26. a , 

[o] Jos. Simon Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental.V t 
ii, p. 129. sana A 


ee 
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tue and vice [p]. That the people, however, cent. 
might be animated to thepursuit of virtue by the , "0" 
commanding power of example, Bede, Florus, ~~) 
Alcuin, Marcellinus, Ambrose Authpert, and , 
others, employed their pious industry in writing 

the lives of such as had been eminent for their 

piety, and worthy deeds. _ 

_ VIII. The controversies that turned upon the Controver- 
main and essential points of religion were, during *™ 

this century, few in number, and scarcely any of 
them managed. with tolerable sagacity or judg- 
ment. The greatest part of the Greeks were in- 
volved in the dispute concerning images, in 
which their reasonings were utterly destitue of 
precision and perspicuity; while the Latins em- 
ployed their chief zeal and industry in confuting 
and extirpating the doctrine of Elipand concern- 
ing the person of Christ. John Damascenus 
exposed the errors of all the different sects in a 
short but useful and interesting treatise ; he also 
attacked the Manichzans and Nestorians with a 
particular vehemence, and even went so far in his 
polemic labours, as to combat the erroneous doc- 
trine of the Saracens. In these compositions we 
find several proofs of subtilty and genius, but very 
little of that clearness and simplicity that consti- 
tute the chief merit of polemic writings. The 
Jews were left almost unmolested, as the Christi- 
ans were sufficiently employed by the controver- 
sies that had arisen among themselves: Anasta- 
sius, abbot of Palestine, made, however, some 
attempts to subdue the infidelity of that obstinate 


people. 


XI. Ofall the controversies which agitated and Te origin 
red vis . ° of the dis- 
perplexed the Christian church during this cen- pute con- 
‘tury, that which arose concerning the worship of ceming the 
| eal : eC : ic worship of 
: nen ‘92 : IMAGES images, 


: 


Esc! p] This treatise is extant in the works of Alcuin, pub- 
| lished by Quercetanus, tom. ii. p. 1218. 
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images in Greece, and was carried from thenc 
__into both the eastern and western provinces, Wa 
“the most unhappy and pernicious in its cc onse 
quences. The first sparks of this terrible f , 
that had like to have proved fatal both to the in 
terests of religion and government, had 
appeared under the reign of Phillipicus Bard: 
who was created emperor of the Greeks al 
after the commencement of this century. “ 
prince, with the consent of John, patriarch 0 
Constantinople, ordered a picture, which re 
sented the sixth general council, to be pulled dow 
from its place in the church of St. Sophia, AT 
712; because this council had condemned t 
Monothelites, whose cause the emperor espouse 
with the greatest ardour and vehemence. Nout dic 
Bardanes stop here; but sent immediately an 
der to Rome to remove all images of that natu 
from the churches and other places of worshij 
His orders, however, were far from bene 
ceived with submission, or producing their ¢ 
signed effect; on the contrary, Constantine, tl ch 
Roman pontiff, not only rejected, by a formal p 
test, the imperial edict, but resolved to. express hi 
contempt of it by his actions as well as his wore 
He ordered six pictures, representing the six 
neral councils, to be placed in the porch of & 
Peter’s church; and, that no act of rebellion « 
arrogance might be left unemployed, he ass em 
bled a council at Rome, in which he causes 
emperor himself to be condemned as an apos 
from the true religion. ‘These first tumults y 
quelled by a revolution, which, the year 
lowing, deprived Bardanes - the imperial 
L@]- a 


i 


Ht 


[q] See Fred. Spanhemii Historia ¢ imaginum resi, w 
is published in the second volume of his works, a 
apart. Maimbourg’s History of this controversy, w 
‘full of the most absurd and malignant peer 
Annali @ Itaha, tom. iv. p. 221. 
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_X. The dispute, however, broke out with re- cEnr. 
doubled fury under Leo the Isaurian, a, prince of WR sa 
the greatest resolution and intrepidity, and the ; 
new tumults it excited were both violent and,,, aeeets 
durable. Leo, unable to bear any longer the “een 
excessive height to which the Greeks carried their tian. 
superstitious attachment to the worship of images, 

and the sharp railleries and serious reproaches 
which this idolatrous service drew. upon the 
Christians from the Jews and Saracens, deter- 
mined, by the most vigorous proceedings, to 

root out at once this growing evil. For this 
purpose he issued out an edict, A. D. 726, by 

which it was ordered, not only that the worship 

of images should be abrogated and relinquished, 

but also that all the images, except that of - 
Christ’s crucifixion, should be removed out of 

the churches [7]. In this proceeding the empe- 

ror acted more from the impulse of his natural 
character, which was warm and vehement, than 

from the dictates of prudence, which avoids pre- 
cipitancy where prejudices are to be combated, 

and destroys and mines inveterate superstitions 
rather by slow and imperceptible attacks, than 

by open and violent assaults, The imperial edict 
produced such effects as might have been ex- 
pected from the frantic enthusiasm of a supersti- 

s 3 tious 


wc? [7] In this account of the imperial edict, Dr. Mosheim, 
follows the opinions of Baronius, Fleury, and Le Suer. Others 
affirm, with more probability, that this famous edict did not 
enjoin the pulling down images every where, and casting them 
out of the churches, but only prohibited the paying to them 
any kind of adoration or worship, It would seem as if Leo was 
‘Not, at first, averse to the use of images, as ornaments, or even 
-ashelps to devotion and memory ; for at the same time that he 
forbid them to be worshipped, he ordered them to be placed 
| higher in the churches, say some, to avoid this adoration ; but 
afterwards finding that they were the occasion of idolatry, he 
had them removed from the churches and broken, 
| 
| 


| 
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of images 
who were 
called 
Iconoduli, 
and their 
epposers 
who were 
called Ico- 
noclastz. 
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of the Archipelago, ravaged a part of ‘Asia 
afterwards reached Jtaly. The people, partly 
from their own ignorance, but principally in con 
sequence of the perfidious suggestions of th 
priests and monks, who had artfully rendered the 
worship of images a source of opulence to their 
churches and cloisters, were led to regard th 
emperor as an apostate, and hence they conside 
ed themselves as freed from their oath of allegi 
ance, and from all the obligations that attach sub- 
jects to their lawful sovereign. i he 

XI. The Roman pontifis, Gregory I.’and I 
were the authors and ringleaders of these civi 
commotions and insurrections in Italy. The fot 
mer, upon the emperor’s refusing to revoke h 
edict against images, declared him, without hes 
tation unworthy of the name and privileges 
a Christian, and thus excluded him from tle con 
munion of the church; and no sooner was thi 
formidable sentence made public, than the Ri 
mans, and other Italian provinces, that were sub 


z: 


ject to the Grecian empire, violated their alles 
ance, and rising in arms, either massacred ¢ 
banished all the emperor’s deputies and officer: 
Leo, exasperated by these insolent proceeding 
resolved to chastise the Italian rebels, and 
make the haughty pontiff feel in a particular 
manner, the effects of his resentment; but he 
failed in the attempt. Doubly irritated by this 
disappointment, he vented his fury — imag 
and their worshippers, in the year 780, in a much 
more terrible manner than he had hitherto done; 
for, in a council assembled at pote he 
degraded from his office Germanus, the bishop 0 
that imperial city, who was a patron of images 
put Anastasius in his place, ordered all th 
images to be publicly burnt, and inflicted a 1 
riety of severe punishments upon such as were at 
1 
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tached to that idolatrous worship. These rigo- cer. 
tous measures divided the Christian church into wine 
two violent factions, whose contests were carried ep | 
on with an ungoverned rage, and produced no- 

thing but mutual invectives, crimes, and assassi- 
nations. Of these factions, the one adopted the 
adoration and worship of images, and were on 

that account called Zconoduli or Iconolatre ; while 

the other maintained that such worship was une 

Jawful, andthat nothing was more worthy of the 

geal of Christians, than to demolish and destroy 
those’statues and pictures that were the occasions 

and objects of this gross idolatry, and hence they 

were distinguished by the titles of Iconomachi and 
Teonoclasie. The furious zeal which Gregory IL. 

hhad shewn in defending the odious superstition of 
image-worship, was not only imitated, but even 
surpassed by his successor, who was the third pon- 

tiff of that name ; and though, at this distance of 

time, we are not acquainted with all the criminal 
circumstances that attended the intemperate zeal 

of these insolent prelates, yet we know with the 
utmost certainty, that it was owing to their ex- 
travagant attachment to image-worship that the 

Italian provinces were torn from the Grecian em- 

pire [s].. 
| XII. 


[s]-The Greek writers tell us, that both the Gregories 
carried their insolence so far as to excommunicate Leo and his 
son Constantine, to dissolve the obligation of the oath of 
allegiance, which the people of /taly had taken to these princes, 

“and to prohibit their paying tribute to them, or shewing them 
‘any marks of submission and obedience. - These facts are also 
‘acknowledged by many of the partisans of the Roman pon- 
: “tiffs, such as Baronius, Sigonius De Regno Ttalie, and their 
‘numerous followers. On the other hand, some learned wri- 
‘ters, particularly among the French, alleviate considerably 
the crime of the Gregories, and positively deny that they 

either excommunicated the emperors above mentioned, or 
called off the people from their duty and allegiance. See 

‘Launoius, Zpistolar. lib. vii. Ep, vii. p. 456. tom. v. Opps 
s+ par. 
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cent. XII. Constantine, to whom the furious tribe 

vill. Of the image worshippers had given by way of 

PART Il. = ag 

derision the name of Copronymus [¢], succeeder 

Their pro- his father Leo in the empire, A. D, 741, and, ni. 
ern iter mated with an equal zeal and ardour agai i 

tine Copro- the new idolatry, employed all his influence i 

nymus. — extirpating and abolishing the worship of images, 
in opposition to the vigorous efforts of the Re 

man pontiffs, and the superstitious monks. f 
manner Of proceeding was attended with great 

marks of equity and moderation, than had ap 

peared in the measures pursued by Leo; for, 

knowing the respect which the Greeks had for the 

decisions of general councils, whose authority they 

considered as supreme and unlimited, in religiou: 

matters, he assembled at Constantinople, A. D.’'754 

a council composed of the eastern bishops, in or. 

der to have this important question examined 

with the utmost care, and decided with wisdom, 

seconded by a, just and lawful authority. Thi 

~assembDly 


par. IJ. Nat. Alexander, Select. Histor. Ecclesiast. Capit 
Sec. viii. Dissert. i. p. 456. Petr. de Marca, Concordia Sa 
doti et Imperii, lib. it. cap. xi. Bossuet, Defens. Declaration 
Cleric Gallic. de potestate Eccles. par. 1. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 19 
Giannone, Histotre Civile de Naples, tom. i. p- 400, A 
these found their opinions, concerning the conduct of the - 
gories, chiefly upon the authority of the Latin writers, such a 
Anastasius, Paul Deacon, and others, who seem to have knovy 
nothing of that, audacious insolence, with which these pont 
are said to haye opposed the emperors, and even represent 
as having given several marks of their submission and o 
ence to the imperial authority. Such are the contrary ac 
of the Greek and Latin writers; and the most prudent tse 
can make of them is, to suspend our judgment with resp 
a matter, which the obscurity that cavers the history of th: 
period renders it impossible to clear up. All that we ca 
‘know with certainty is, that the zeal of the two pontiffs above 
mentioned for the worship of images, furnished to the ople — 
of Jtaly the occasion of falling from their allegiance to the 
Grecian emperors. ho San 
cm [2] This nick-name was given to Constantine, from his 
having defiled the sacred font at his baptism. ~~ -, 
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assembly, which the Greeks regard as the seventh cen. 
“VIL. 


ecumenical council, gave judgment, as was the 
custom of those times, in favour of the opinion 
embraced by the emperor, and solemnly con- 
demned the worship and also the use of images [7]. 
But this decision was not sufficient to vanquish- 
the blind obstinacy of superstition ; many adhered. 
still to their idolatrous worship, and none made a 
more turbulent resistance to the wise decree of 
this council than the monks, who still continued 
to excite commotions in the state, and to blow 
the flames of sedition and rebellion among the 
people. Their malignity was, however, chastised 
by Constantine, who, filled with a just indigna- 
tion at their seditious practices, published several 
of them in an exemplary manner, and by new 
laws set bounds to the violence of monastic rage. 
‘Leo IV. who, after the death of Constantine, 
was declared emperor, A. D. 775, adopted. the 
sentiments of his father and grandfather, and pur- 
sued the measures which they had concerted for 
the extirpation of idolatry out of the Christian 
church; for having perceived that the worshippers 
of images could not be engaged by mild and 
gentle proceedings to abandon this superstitious 
| practice, he had recourse to the coercive influence 
_ of penal laws. | 


impious counsel of a perfidious spouse, deprive 
Leo IV. of his life, A. D. 780, and rendered the 
-idolatrous cause of images triumphant. The pro- 
fligate Irene, after having thus accomplished 
| the death of her husband, held the reins of em- 


| cr [uw] The authority of this council is not acknowledged 

| py the Roman Catholics, no more than the obligation of the 

| second commandment, which they have prudently struck out of 
the decalogue. 
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solid foundations, entered into an alliance witl 
Adrian, bishop of Rome, A. D. 786, and sum 
moneda council at Nice in Bythinia, which i 
known by the title of the second Nicene counci 
In this assembly the imperial Jaws concerning th 
new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of th 
council of Constantinople reversed, the worship o 
images and of the cross restored, and severe pt 
nishments denounced against such as maintaine 
that God was the only object of religious adorz 
tion. \ It is impossible to imagine any thing mort 
fridiculous and trifling than the arguments upor 
which the bishops, assembled in this council 
founded their decrees [w]. Thé authority, how 
ever, of these decrees was held sacred by the Re 
mans, and the Greeks consideréd in the light ¢ 
parricides and traitors all such as refused to suk 


mitto them. ‘The other enormities of the flagi 
tious Irene, and her deserved fate, cannot, wit 
propriety, be treated of here. hikicaol uncial: 
_ XIV. In these violent contests, the most of th 
Latins, such as the Britons, Germans, and Gaul 
seemed to steer a middle way between the opp 
site tenets of the contending parties. "They wer 
of opinion that images might be lawfully pre 
served, and even placed in the churches, but, z 
the same time, they looked upon all worship ¢ 
them as highly injurious and offensive to the Su 
preme Being [a]. Such, particularly, were # 
sentiments of Charlemagne, who stinguisht 
himself in this important controversy. By t 
advice of the French bishops, who were no frient 
to this second council of Nice, he ordered son 

eal 


’ 


[tw] Mart. Chemnitius, Examen Concilii Tridentini, par. iv. 
loc. il. cap. v. p. 52. Lenfant, Preservatif contre la Reun 
avec le Siege de la Rome, par. iii. lettre xvii. p. 446, — 

{z] The aversion the Britons had to the worship of im 
may be seen in Spelman ad Concilia Magne Britannia, tom 
p: 73. , . 
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Jearned and judicious divine to compose Four 
Booksconcerning Images, which he sent, in the year 


790, to Adrian, the Roman pontiff, with a view 
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fo engage him to withdraw his approbation of - 
the decrees of that council. In this performance 


‘the reasons alleged by the Nicene bishops to” 


justify the worship of images, are refuted with - 


great accuracy and spirit[y]. They were not, 
however, left without defence; Adrian, who 


‘was afraid of acknowledging even an emperor for 


7 


: 


| 
| 


; 
: 
; 


; 


| 


; 
’ 


: 
| 
1% 
: 
| 
| 


his master, composed an answer to the Four Books 
mentioned above, but neither his arguments, nor 
his authority, were sufficient to support the super- 
stition he endeavoured to maintain; for, in the 
year 794, Charlemagne. assembled, at Francfort 
on the Maine, a council of three hundred bishops, 
in order to re-examine this important question ; 
in which the opinion contained in the Four Books 
was solemnly confirmed, and the worship of 
imagés unanimously condemned [2]. From hence 
we may conclude, that in this century the Latins 

deemed 


[y] The books of Charlemagne concerning Images, which 
deserve an attentive perusal, are yet extant ; and when they 
were become extremely scarce, were republished at Hanover, 
4m Svo, in 1731, by the celebrated Christopher. Aug. Heu- 
man, who enriched this edition with a learned Preface. These 
books are adorned with the venerable name of Charlemagne ; 


but it is easy to perceive that they are the production of a 


‘scholastic divine, and not of anemperor. Several learned men 


“have conjectured, that Charlemagne composed these books 


with the assistance of his preceptor Alcuin; see Heumanni 
Pref. p. 51. and Bunau Historia Imperit German. tom. i. 


\p. 490. This conjecture, though far from being contempti- 


dle, cannot be admitted without hesitation ; since Alcuin was 
‘in England when these books were composed... We learn from 
the history of his life, that he went into England A. D. 789, 
‘and did not return from thence before 792. 

[=] This event is treated with a degree of candour net more 
laudable, than surprising, by Mabillon, in Pref ad Seculum 
iv. <Actorum SS. Ord. Benedict. part V. Seealso Jo. Georg. 
Dorscheus, “Collat. ad Concilium Francofordiense Argentor. 
1649, in 4to. 
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cENT, deemed it neither impious, nor unlawful, to dis. 
vill. _ sent from the opinion of the Roman pontiff, anc 
PART Il. : , , 
Cru even to charge that prelate with error. 
The con.  %V. While the controversy concerning image: 

troversy was at its height, a new contest arose among t 
aeivai, Latins and Greeks about the source from a er 
ofthe Holy the Holy Ghost proceeded. ‘The Latins affirme d 
Ghosts that this divine Spirit proceeded from the Fathe 
and the Son: the Greeks, on the! contr 
asserted, that it proceeded from the Father only 
The origin of this controversy is covered with 
perplexity and doubt. It is, however, certain 
that it was agitated in the council of Gentilli, nea 
Paris, A. D. 767, in presence of the emperor’ 
legates [a], and from this we may conclude, witl 
a high degree of probability, that it arose 3 
Greece at that time when the contest about image 
was carried on with the greatest vehemence. — r 
this controversy the Latins alleged, in favour o 
their opinions, the creed of Constantinople, whic 
the Spaniards and French had successively cor 
rupted (upon what occasion is not well known) 
by adding the words jfiliogue in that part of i 
which contained the doctrine concerning th 
Holy Ghost. The Greeks, on the other hanc 
made loud complaints of this criminal attempt o 
the Latins to corrupt by a manifest interpole ior 
a creed, which served as a rule of doctrine for th 
church universal, and declared this attempt im 
pudent and sacrilegious. Thus, the dispute 
changed at length its object, and was transferrec 
from the matter to the interpolated word abov 
mentioned [6]; in the following century it we 
: : <a 


[a] See Le Cointe Annales Eccles. Francorum, tom. ¥. 
p- 698. : ' 7 

[6] Learned men generally imagine that this contro ersy 

began about the word filiogue, which some of the Latins ha 

added tothe-Creed that had been drawn up by the council 
es ~ Constanti 
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carried on with still greater vehemence, and added cenr. 


new fuel to the dissensions which already por- i < 


tended a schism between the eastern and western 


churches [c]. , 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. 


I. HE religion of this century consisted al- Ceremonies 
most entirely in a motley round of ex-™™*Pi* 
ternal rites and ceremonies. We are not, there- 
fore, to wonder that more zeal and diligence were 
employed in multiplying and regulating these out- 
ward marks of a superstitious devotion, than in 
: correcting 
: Constantinople, and that from the word the dispute proceeded 
to the doctrine itself ; see Mabillon, Act. Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
‘Sec. iv. part 1. Pref. p. iv. who is followed by many in this — 
opinion. But this opinion is certainly erroneous. The doctrine 
was the first subject of controversy, which afterwards extended 
to the word filioque, considered by the Greeks as a manifest in- 
terpolation. Among other proofs of this, the council of Gen- 
‘tilli shews evidently, that the doctrine concerning the Holy © 
Spirit had been, fora considerable time, the subject of contro- 
versy when the dispute arose about the word now mentioned. 
| Pagi, in his Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. p. 323. is of opinion, 
‘that this controversy had both its date and its occasion from 
‘the dispute concerning images: for, when the Latins treated the 
| Greeks as heretics,on account of their opposition to image wor- 
|ship, the Greeks in their turn charged the Latins also with 
heresy, on account of their maintaining that the Holy Ghost 
_proceeded from the Father and the Son. The learned critic 
has, however, advanced this opinion without sufficient proof, 
_and we must therefore consider it as no more than a probable 
conjecture. 
| [ce] See Pithoei. Hist. controv. de processione Spiritus S. at 
ithe end of his Coder Canon. Eccles. Roman. p. 355. Le 
Quien, Oriens Christian. tom. iii. ps 354. Ger. J. Vossius, 
| De Tribus Symbolis, Diss. iti. p. 65 ; and above all, Jo. Georg: 
-Walchius, Histor. Controv. de Processione Spiritus S$. pub- 
‘lished in Svoy at Jena, in 1751. © ; 
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cent. correcting the vices and follies of men, in e 
Vill. lightening their understandings, and forming th 
papi hearts. The administration of the sacra rr ent ( 

‘the Lord’s supper, which was deemed the m 
solemn and important branch of divine wo ship 
was now every where embellished, or rather de 
formed, with a variety of senseless fopperies 
which destroyed the beautiful simplicity of th 
affecting and salutary institution. - We also fin 
manifest traces in this century, of that superst 
tious custom of celebrating what were called ; 
litary masses [d], though it be difficult to decid 
whether they were instituted by a public law, c 
introduced by the authority of private persons [@ 
‘Be that as it may, this single custom is sufficies 
to give us an idea of the superstition and darkne 
that sat brooding over the Christian church int 
ignorant age, and renders it unnecessary to ent 
into a further detail of the absurd rites with whi 
a designing priesthood continued to disfigure # 
religion of Jesus. a a 
Charle- If. Charlemagne seemed disposed to. st 
rep this torrent of superstition, which gathered fo: 
zeal for the aah oo 
rites of the from day to day; for, not to mention the ze 
church of with which he opposed the worship of imag 
"there are other circumstances that bear testime 
to his intentions in this matter, such as his pi 
venting the multiplication of festivals, by 
ducing them to a fixed and limited number, 
prohibiting the ceremony of consecrating 
"a oa ch r 

wr [d] Solitary or private masses were those that wet 
lebrated by the priest alone in behalf of souls detained in J 
gatory, as well as upon some other particular occasions. T. 
masses were prohibited by the laws of the church, but th 
were a rich source of profit to the clergy. They were co 
demned by the canons of a synod assembled at Mentz um 
Charlemagne, as criminal innovations, and as the fruits of 
rice and sloth. iy? a % 
[e] See Charlemagne’s book concerning Jmages, p 
as also George Calixtus, De missis Solitariis, sect. 12, 


‘aa 
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church bells by the rite of holy aspersion, and cEnT. 
other ecclesiastical laws of his) enacting, which re- | Vr 
dound to his honour. Several circumstances, 7, 
however, concurred to render his designs abortive, 

and to blast the success of his worthy purposes, 

and none more than his excessive attachment to 

the Roman pontiffs, who were the patrons and | 
protectors of those who exerted themselves in the | 
cause of ceremonies. ‘This vehement passion for . 

the lordly pontiff was inherited by the great prince 

of whom we are now speaking, from his father 

Pepin, who had already commanded the manner 

of singing, and the kind of church-music in use. 

at Rome, to be observed every where in all Chris- 

tian churches. It was in conformity with his exe 
ample, and in compliance with the repeated and 
importunate solicitation of the pontiff Adrian, 

that Charlemagne laboured to bring all the La, 

tin churches to follow, as their model, the church 

of Rome, not only in the article now mentioned, 

but also in the whole form of their worship, in 
‘every circumstance of their religious service [f }, 
‘Several churches, however, among which those of 
Milan and Corbetia distinguished themselves emi- 
nently, absolutely rejected this proposal, and could 
neither be brought, by persuasion nor violence, © 
to change their usual method of worship. 


6 


{Af See Charlemagne’s Treatise concerning Images, Book 
: bP: a oer De vita Caroli Magni, cap. 26. p. 94 
| edit. Besseliz. 
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Concerning the divisions md hevesten that tron 
the church during this contra ane 


<ack 


i HE Arians, Manicheans, and Marci 
though often depressed by the forest 


gathered strength in the east, amidst the tumul 
and divisions with which the Grecian empire v 
perpetually agitated, and drew great i 
into the profession of their opinions [g]. T 
Monothelites, to whose cause the emperor F Ph 
lippicus, and many others of the first rank 2 
dignity were most zealous well-wishers, regaine 
their credit in several places. The condnton'@ 
of both the Nestorians and Monophysites was e 
and agreeable under the dominion of the Ar 
bians ; their power and influence was pomerhn dle 
nor were they destitute of means of weake 
the Greeks, their irreconcileable adversaries, @ ar 
of spreading their doctrines, and multiplying evel 
_ where the number of their adherents. : 
II. In the church which Boniface had 
erected in Germany, he himself tells us, that th 
were many perverse and erroneous reprobate 
who had no true notion of religion, and his frien 
and adherents confirm this assertion. But t 
testimony both of the one and the others is wi 
doubtedly partial, and unworthy of credit ; sin 
it appears from the most evident proofs, that 
persons here accused of errors and heresies 
Irish and French divines, who refused that b 
submission to the church of Rome, which Bor 
face was so zealous to propagate every whe 


Ullal! 


[g] In Europe also Arianism prevailed greatly among th 
barbarous nations that embraced the Christian faith, ; 
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Adalbert, a Gaul, and Clement, a native of Tre- 
land, were the persons whose opposition gave the 
most trouble to the ambitious legate. The for- 
mer got himself consecrated bishop, without the 
consent of Boniface, excited seditions and tu- 
mults among the eastern Francs, and appears, in- 
deed, to have been both flagitious in his conduct, 
and erroneous in his opinions; among other irre- 
> eat he was the forger [/] of a letter to the 
uman race, which was said to have been written 
‘Jesus Christ, and to have been carried from 
heaven by the arch-angel Michael [7]. As to 
Clement, his character and sentiments were ma- 
liciously misrepresented, since it appears, by the 
best and most authentic accounts, that he was 
much better acquainted with the true principles 
and doctrines of Christianity, than Boniface him- 
self; and hence he is considered by many as a 
confessor and sufferer for the truth in this barba- 
rous age [/]. Be that as it will, both Adalbert 
and Clement were condemned, at the instigation 
of Boniface, by the pontiff Zachary, in a council 
assembled at Rome, A. D. 748 [7], and in conse- 
| quence 


: 
. 


it See. the Histoire Litteraire dela France, tom. iv. p. 82. 
i] There is an edition-of this letter published by the learn- 
‘ed Stephen Baluzius, in the Capitularia Regum Francorum, 
‘tom. ii. p. 1396. 
1 [A] We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of 
‘Clement in the letters of Boniface Epistol. cxxxv. p. 189. See 
o Usserii Sylloge Epistolarum Hibernicayum, p. 12. Nowveau 
Dictionnaire Histor. Critic, tom. i. p. 133. cp The zealous 
‘Boniface was too ignorant to be a proper judge of heresy, as ap- 
pears by his condemning Virgilius for believing that there were 
nti nodes, The great heresy of Clement seems to have been 
his preferring the decisions of scripture to decrees of councils 


Pagiernee they were not conformable to the word of God. 

1 - [0] This is the true date of the council assembled by 
‘Zachary for the condemnation of Adalbext and Clement, 
|. WOKeame? .). T and 
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cENT. quénce thereof were committed to prison, wi 
pau uv all probability, they concluded their days. 
~ OAD IL Religious discord ran still higher im Spaz 
Felix ang. France, and Germany, towards the conch ision ¢ 
Elipand. this century ; and the most unhappy tumults a1 
commotions were occasioned by a question pr 

posed to Felix bishop of Urgella, by. Elip n¢ 
archbishop of Toledo,who desired to know inwh 

sense Christ was the Son of God? The.answe 

which the former gave to this question, was, th: 

Christ, considered in his divine nature, was # u 

and essentially the Son of God; but that, cons 

dered as a man, he was only so, nominally and | 
adoption. This doctrine was spread abroad k 

the two prelates; Elipand propagated it in tl 
different provinces of Spain, and. Felix throug 

out Septimania, while the pontiff Adrian, at 

the greatest part of the Latin doctors, look 

upon this opinion as a renovation of the Nestori 

heresy, by its representing Christ, as divided in 

two distinct persons. In consequence of th 

e Felix was successively condemned by the cou 
cils of Narbonne, Ratisbon, Franefort on the Maz, 

and Rome : and was finally obliged, by the cou 

cil of Aix-la-Chapelle, to retract his error,a 

to. change his opinion [m]. .The change 

made was, however, rather nominal than real, 


and not the year 745, as Fleury * and Mabillon + have 
tended, in which error they are followed by Mr. Bower. sr 
third volume of his History of the Popes, p. 325. ‘The tr 
is, that the letter of Boniface, in consequence of © 
council was assembled, must haye been wrote the 
since he declares in that letter, that he had been 
years legate of the holy see of Rome, into which c 
he entered, as all authors agree, about the year 719. 
* ge [m] The council of Narbonne that condem 
was held in the year 788, that of Ratisbon in 792, the 
Francfort in 794, that of Rome in 799. i.) 
oY 
# Hist. Ecclesiast. tom. ix. p.296, +} Annal. Ord, Bendict, lib, xxii. a 
“9 
} 
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common shift of temporising divines; for he still cenr. 
retained his doctrine, and died in the firm belief | V™t 
of it at Lyons, where he had been banished by (7 
Charlemagne [7]. Elipand, on the contrary, 

lived secure in Spain under the dominion of the 
Saracens, far removed from the thunder of sy- 

nods and councils, and out of the reach of that 
coercive power in religious matters, whose utmost 

efforts can go no further than to make the erro- 
neous, hypocrites or martyrs. Many are of opi- 

nion, that the disciples of Felix, who were called 
Adoptians, departed much less from the doctrine 
generally received among Christians, than is 
commonly imagined ; and that what chiefly dis- 
tinguished their tenets was thé term they used, 

and their manner of expression, rather than a real 
diversity of sentiments [0]. But as this sect, to« 
gether with their chief, thought proper to make 
‘use of singular, and sometimes of contradictory 
expressions ; this furnished such as accused them 
of Nestorianism, with very plausible reasons to > 
‘support their charge. — 


 [”] The authors, who have written concerning the sect of 
Felix, are mentioned by J. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. medii 
| @viy tom. iil. p. 482. Add to these Petrus de Marca, in his 

Marca Hispanica, \ib. iii. cap. xii. p. 368. Jo. de Ferreras,: 
| Histoire Generale d’ Espagne, tom. if. p. 518. 523. 528. 535. 

1560. Jo. Mabillon, Pref. ad See. iv. Actor. 8S. Ord. Bene- 

dicti, part ii. There are also very particular accounts given of . 
| Felix by Dom. Colonia, Histoire Litteratre dela Ville de Lyon; 
‘tom. ii. p. 70. and by the Benedictine monks in their Histoire 

| Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 434. 

» -[e] Jo. George Dorscheus, Collat. ad Concilium F; rancofurt. 

P. 101. Werenfels, De Logomachits Eruditor. p. 459. Opp. 

Jac. Basnagius Pref. ad Etherium in Henr. Canisii Lection. 
antiguis, tom. ii. part I. p. 284. George Calixtus, Singul. Diss. 
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he Externay History of the CHURCH. — 
CHAPTER Lk 

Concerning the prosperous events which happen 
to the church during this century. ~~ 
SDL itie: SOR 
cent. I HE reign of Charlemagne had bee 
oe. singularly auspicious to the Christi 
 -~) cause 3 the life of that great prince was prin 
The pally employed in the most zealous efforts to pr 
Swedes pagate and ‘establish the religion of Jesus amoi 
Dants, 2" the Hung, Saxons, Frieslanders, and other un 
converted. Hiohtened nations ; but his piety was mixed w: 
violence, his spiritual conquests were gener 
made by the force of arms, and this impure m 
ture tarnishes the lustre of his noblest explo 
His son Lewis, undeservedly surnamed the Me 
inherited the defects of his illustrious father w 
out his virtues, and was his equal in violence 
cruelty, but vastly his infeher in all worthy and 
valuable accomplishments. Under his reign 2 
very favourable opportunity was: offered of 
pagating the gospel among the northern 
and particularly among the inhabitants of Sweden 
and Denmark. A petty king of Jutland, named 
Harald Klack, being driven from both his king 


a 
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dom arid country, in the year. 826, by Reg- cenr. 
ner Lodbrock, threw himself at the emperor’s . 
feet, and implored his succours against the usur- aay 
per. Lewis granted his request, and promised 
the exiled prince his protection and assistance, on 
condition, however, that he would embrace 
Christianity, and admit the ministers of that reli- 
gion to preach in his dominions. Harald sub- 

“mitted to these conditions, was baptized with his 
brother at Mentz, A.D. 826, and returned into 
his country attended by two eminent divines, 
Ansgar or Anschaire, and Authbert; the for- 
mer a monk of Corbey in Westphala, and the lat- 
ter belonging to a monastery of the same name in 
France. These venerable missionaries preached 
the gospel with remarkable success, during the 

_ space of two years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria 

and Juiland. sa 
II. After the death of his learned and pious The pro-” 

companion Authbert, the. zealous and. indefa- potion a4 

tigdble Ansgar made a voyage into Sweden, Ansgar, 

A. D. 828, where his ministerial labours were also 

_ crowned with a distinguished success. As he re- 

_ turned from thence into Germany in the year 831, 

| he was loaded by Lewis the Meck with ecclesi- 

| astical honours, being created archbishop of the 

| new church at Hamburgh, and also of the whole 

| north, to which dignity the superintendance of 

| the church at Bremen was afterwards added in the 

| year 844. The profits attached to this high and 

honourable charge were very inconsiderable; while 

the perils and labours, in which it involved the 

| pious prelate, were truly formidable. Accordingly 

| Ansgar travelled frequently among the Danes, 

| Cimbrians, and Swedes, in order to promote the 

_ ¢ause of Christ, to form new churches, and to 

_ confirm and establish those which he had already 

gathered together ; in all which arduous enter- 

| prises he passed his life in the most imminent 

ee . T 3 dangers, 


: 
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CENT. dangers, until he concluded his glorious cours ef 
XL A.D. 865 [a]. if oF hod ont 


re, Ill. About the middle of this century the 
Conversion Moesians [0], Bulgarians, and Gazarians, and 

a Sel after them the Bohemians and Moravians, we 
Bohemians, converted to Christianity by Methodius a 

eee Cyril, two Greek monks, whom the empres 

"Theodora had sent to dispel the darkness of 1 

idolatrous. nations [c]. The zeal of Charl 
magne, and his pious missionaries, had been fo 

merly exerted in the same cause, and among th 

same people [d ], but with so little success, that 

any faint notions which they had received of the 

Christian doctrine were entirely effaced. The im: 

structions of the Grecian doctors had a much bet- 

ter, and alsoa more permanent effect; but as 

they recommended to their new disciples 

forms of worship, and the various rites and | 

monies used among the Greeks [e], this was 

occasion of much religious animosity and cot 


[a] The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts 
this pious and illustrious prelate, the founder of the C im 
‘Danish, and Swedish churches, are mentioned by Jo. 
Fabricius, in his Biblioth. Latin. medit @vt, tom. i. 
‘as also in his Lux Evaugelii orbi terrarum ie 
‘Add to these the Benedictine monks, in their Histoire Lit. a 
la France, tom. v. p. 277. Acta Sanctor. Mens: Febru 
tom. i. p. 391. Erici Poentoppidani Annales Eccles. Da nic 
Diplomatici, tom. i. p. 18. Jo. Mollerus, Cimbrie Litterc 


tom. iii. p. 8. These writers give us also circumstantial 
counts of Ebbo, Withmar, Rembert, and others, who wet 
either the fellow-labourers or successors of Ansgar. 
ce [3] We have translated thus the term (Myst, w 
an error in the original. Dr. Mosheim, like many othe as 
confounded the Mysians with the inhabitants of Mesi, by 
‘giving the latter, who were Europeans, the title of the former, 
‘who dwelt in Asia 1 EOE eek 
[ce] Jo. George Stredowsky, Sacra Moravie Historia, Hb> 
ii. cap. ii. p. 94. compared with Pet. Kohli Jntroduc, in Hi 
toriam et rem Litter. Slavorum, p. 124. 4 aa 
[d] Stredowsky, loc. cit. lib. i, cap, ix. p 
fej] Lenfant, Histoire de la guerre des Hussites, livt, 1; ¢ 
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tion in after-times, when the lordly pontiffs ex- CENT. 
erted all their vehemence, and employed every , Bes: # 
means; though with imperfect success of redu- ~~) 
cing these nations under the discipline and juris- 
diction of the Latin church. . 

. IV. Under the reign of Basilius, the Mace-Of the sia; 
donian, who ascended the imperial throne of the Oo orale 

Greeks in the year 867, the Slavonians, Aren- 

tani, and certain provinces of Dalmatia, sent a 
solemn embassy to Constantinople, to declare their 
resolution of submitting to the jurisdiction of the 
Grecian empire, and of embracing at the same 

time, the Christian religion. This proposal was 

received with admiration and joy, and it was also 

answered by a suitable ardour and zeal for the 

conversion of a people, which seemed so inge- 
nuously disposed to embrace the truth: accord- 

ingly, a competent number of Grecian doctors 

were sent among them to instruct them in the 
knowledge of the gospel, and to admit them by 

baptism into the Christian church [f]. The 
warlike nation of the Russians were converted 

under the same emperor, but not in the same 

manner, nor from the same noble and rational 

motives. Having entered into a treaty of peace 

_ with that prince they were engaged by various 

"presents and promises to embrace the gospel, in 

| consequence of which they received not only the 

| Christian ministers that were appointed to instruct 

| them, but also an archbishop, whom the Gre- 


cian patriarch Ignatius had sent among them, 


to perfect their conversion and establish their 
\2 T 4 church. 


| » Lf] Weare indebted for this account of the conversion of 
_ the Slayonians to the treatise De administrando imperio, com. 
_ posed by the learned emperor Constantine Porphyrogen, which 
is published by Banduris in Jmperium Orientale, tom. i. p. 72s 
73. Constantine gives the same account of this event in the 
life of his grandfather Basilius, the Macedonian, sect. 54. pubs 
lished in the Corpus Byzantium, tom. xvi, p. 133, 134... 
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cent. church [g]. Such were the beg 
pany x, tianity among the bold and tt Rui 
Aw Were inhabitants of the Ukraine; arid w 
before their conversion, fitted out i :) 
fleet, and setting sail from Keovia for Con: 
nople, spread terror and ari! chrough thew 
empire [/]. Ou We snd 
» The nature V. It is proper to Shactnal with respect tc 
conver.  Watious conversions which we have now bee 
tions. ating, that they were undertaken upon 1 
better principles, and executed in a more | 
and rational manner, than those of the pre 
ages. The ministers, who were now paki 0 
struct and convert the batbarous nations, e 
ployed not, like many of their predecessors, the 
terror of penal laws, to affright men into the profes 
sion of Christianity ; ; nor, in establishing chure 
upon the ruins of wep: were er prin 


[ge] Constantinus Porph. Vita Basilii Macedonis, rect. 
p- 187. Corp. Byzant. See also the Narratio de Ru 
Conversione; published both in Greek and Latin by Banc 
in his Imperium Orientale, notis ad Porphyrigindtn di 
histrando imperio, p. 62. tom, ii. tanh 
' (h] The learned Lequieny i in his Oriens Christianus, 
p- 1257, gives a very inaccurate account oh these Ruse 
were converted to Christianity ander the reign of 1 sult 
the Macedonian, and in this he does no more than adopt 
errors of many who wrote before him upon ann 
Nor is he consistent with himself, for in one place he 
that the people here spoken of were the tomes that 
the neighbourhood of the Bulgarians <4 while in anoth 
maintains, that by these Russians we aré to understand 
Gazarians. The only reason he alleges to Support thi 

opinion is, that among the Christian doctors sent to ins 
-the Russians, mention is made of Cyril, who converted 
Gazari to Christianity, This reason shews, that the 
writer had a most imperfect knowledge both of these R 
and the Gazari. He is also guilty of other mistak 
same subject. There is a much better explanatio 
matter given by the very learned Theoph. 
Dissert. de Russoram prima ewpeditione Constantino 
which is published in the sixth volute @f we Gomn 
Acad, Scventiar. Petropolitana. . oS pe 
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attentive to promote the grandeur and extend the CENT. 

authority of the Roman_pontiffs ; their views _.a71. 

were more noble, and their conduct more suitable ~~wy 

to the genius of the religion they professed. They ‘ 

had principally in view the happiness of mankind, 

endeavoured to promote the gospel of truth and 

peace by methods of a rational persuasion, and 

seconded their arguments by the victorious power 

of exemplary lives. It must, however, be cons 

fessed, that the doctrine they taught was far from 

being conformable to that pure and excellent rule 

of faith and practice laid down by our divine Sa- 

viour, and his holy apostles; their religious sys- 

tem was, on the contrary, corrupted with a va- 

riety of superstitious rites, and a multitude of 
absurd inventions. It is further certain, that 
there remained among these converted nations 
too many traces of the idolatrous religion of their 
ancestors, notwithstanding the zealous labours of 
their Christian guides: and it appears also, that 
_ these pious missionaries were contented with in- 
_ ¢roducing an external profession of the true reli- 
| gion among their new proselytes. It would be, 
| however, unjust to accuse them on this account 
of negligence or corruption in the discharge of 
their ministry, since, in order to gain over these 
fierce and savage nations to the church, it may 
| have been absolutely necessary to indulge them 
_ in some of their infirmities and prejudices, and to 
_ connive at many things, which they could not ap- 
| prove, and which, in other circumstances, they 
| would have been careful to correct. - 
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PARTI. ° i . . 
rw Masters of Asia, a few provinces excepted, the 


The prom pushed their conquests to the extremities of Inc 
gress of the 


Saracens 
towards 
universal 
enipire, 


Vs 
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CHAP. Il. sit a voto 
‘CD OLR 3 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened 


the church during this century. nigh 

; a! i iwoveea 

Oe f ‘HE Saracens had now. extended thei 
usurpations with an amazing success 


and obliged the greatest part of Africa to receiy 
their yoke ; nor were their enterprises in the wes 
without effect, since Spain and Sardinia'subn itte 
to their arms, and fell under their dominion, 
But their conquests did not end here ; for in the 
year 827, by the treason of Euphemius, they 
made themselves masters of the rich and fe il 
island of Sicily ; and towards the conclusion of thi 
century the Asiatic Saracens seized upon sever 
cities of Calabria, and spread the terror of thei 
victorious arms even to the very walls of Ron e 
while Crete, Corsica, and other adjacent islands 
were either joined to their possessions, or lai 
waste by their incursions. It is easy to compre 
hend that this overgrown prosperity of a natior 
accustomed to bloodshed and rapine, and whid 
also beheld the Christians with the utmost ave 
sion, must have been every where detrimental t 
the progress of the gospel, and to the tranquilli 
of the church. In the east,- more especially, 
prodigious number of Christian families embrace 
the religion of their conquerors, that they n 
live in the peaceful enjoyment of their posses 
Many, indeed, refused this base and eri 
compliance, and with a pious magnanimity 
hered to their principles in the face of pe 
tion: but such were gradually reduced to 
serable condition, and were not only robb 


the best part of their wealth, and deprived 0 
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eir worldly advantages, but, what was still more cEnr, 
| deplorable, they fell by degrees into such incre. | © 
dible ignorance and stupidity, that, in process.of “o.* ", 
time, there were scarcely any remains of Christi. 
anity to be found among them, besides the mere 
name, and a few external rites and ceremonies. 
The European Saracens, particularly those who 
were settled in Spain, were of a much milder dis- 
position, and seemed to have put off the greatest 
part of their native ferocity ; so that the Chris- 
Hans, generally speaking, lived peaceably under 
their dominion, and were permitted to observe 
the laws, and to enjoy the privileges of their holy 
|profession. It must, however, be confessed, that 
this mild and tolerating conduct of the Saracens 
/was not without some few exceptions of cruelty 
[a]. . 
be JI. The European Christians had the most cruel The Nor. 
sufferings to undergo from another quarter, even ro 
‘from the insatiable fury of a swarm of barba- 
-rians that issued out from the northern provin- 
‘ces, The Normans, under which general term 
.are comprehended the Danes, Norwegians, and 
‘Swedes, whose habitations lay along the coasts of 
the Baltic sea, were a people accustomed to car- 
‘nage and rapine. Their petty kings and chiefs, 
who subsisted by piracy and plunder, had already, 
during the reign of Charlemagne, infested with 
their fleets the cuastsof the German ocean, but were 
‘restrained by the opposition they met with from 
the vigilance and activity of that warlike prince. 
Jn this century, however, they became more bold 
‘and enterprising, made frequent irruptions into 
Germany, Britain, Friesland, and the Gauls, and. 
(a carried 


[i] See, for example, the account that is given of Eulo.- 
|_gius, who svffered martyrdom at Cordoua, in the Acta Sanc- 
| torum ad d. xi. Martii, tom. ii. p. 88; as also of Roderick, 
) and Salomon, two Spanish martyrs of this century. Ibid, ad 
: d. xiii. Marit, P- 238. 
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cEeNnT. carried along with them, wherever they went 
: nha y, fire and sword, desolation and horror. The ir 
WA petuous fury of these savage barbarians not on 
i spread desolation through the Spanish provine 
‘kj, but even penetrated into the very hear 
Ttaly ; for in the year 857, they sacked 2 
laged the city of Luca in the most cruel manne 
and, about three years after, Pisa; and seve 
other cities of Jtaly, met with the same fate [, 
The ancient histories of the Francs abound wi 
. the ioe dismal ie a = their horrid exploi 
viements,. JU. ‘The first views of these savage invaders ¢ 
“Hlementé anded no further than plunder; but charmed ¢ 
length with the beauty and fertility of the pi 
vinces, which they were so cruelly depopulat if 
they began to form settlements in them; nor -we 
the European princes in a condition-to opp 
their usurpations. On the contrary, C 
the Bald was obliged, in the year 850, to 
a considerable part of his dominions to this por 
erful banditti [m]; and a few years after, 
the reign of Charles the Gross, emperor at 
king of France, the famous Norman chief Gox 
fred entered with an army'into Friesland, at 
obstinately refused to sheath his sword before 


i 
i 


' {R] Jo. de Ferreras, Histoire Gener. P Espagne, tom. 
p. 583. Piracy was esteemed among the northern nations @ 
very honourable and noble profession; and hence the sons 
kings, and the young nobility, were trained up to this 
of robbery, and a it their principal business to perf 
theniselves in it. Nor will this appear very surprising to stich 
as consider the religion of these nations, and the barbarism 
the times, See Jo. Lud. Holberg. Historia Danorum- 
Worvegorum Navalis, in Scriptis Societatis Scientiar. Haf 
tom. il, p, 349. in which there are a multitude of curio 
interesting relations. concerning the ancient piracies, 
from the Danish and Nance annals. seb: 
[2] See the Scriptores Rerum Stalicarum, publish 
Muratori. i nn 
[wm] nnales incerti Auctoris, in Pithoei Scriptor, Franc 
p46. , a ee 
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was master of the whole province [”]. Such, cenr. 
however, of the Normans as settled among the | 
Christians, contracted a gentler turn of mind, and epee: 
gradually departed from their primitive brutality. 
Their marriages with the Christians contributed, 

no doubt, to civilize them; and engaged them to 
abandon the superstition of their ancestors with 

more facility, and to embrace the gospel with more 
readiness than they would have otherwise done. 

Thus the proud conqueror of Friesland solemnly 
embraced the Christian religion after that he had 
received in marriage, from Charles the Gross, 


Gisela, the daughter of Lothaire the younger. 


_ [n] Reginonis Prumiensis Annal, lib. ii. £. 60. in Pistorii 
. German. 


0 
ean 


CHaP. 1. 


this century: 


CENT. I. Ke me renee empire, in this” daca 
in circumstances. every way proper to e 
tinguish all taste for letters and philosophy, at 
The state all zeal for the cultivation of the sciences. r 
See , liberality, however, of the emperors, some 
among th : 
Grecks, » Whom were men of learning and taste, and t 
wise precautions taken by the patriarchs of Co 
stantinople, among whom Photius deserves the fi 

rank in point of erudition, contributed to atta 

a certain number of learned men to that imper 

city, and thus prevented the total decline of 

ters. Accordingly we find in Constantinople, 

this time, several persons who excelled in é 
quence and poetry ; some who displayed, in th 

: writings against the Latins, a considerable kn¢ 
ledge in the art of reasoning, and a high deg 
of dexterity in the management of controver: 
and others who composed the history of their oy 
| times with accuracy and with elegance. ' 
controversy with the Latins, when it grew mo 
keen and animated, contributed, in a par 
manner, to excite the literary emulation 
disputants, rendered them studious to ai 
new ideas, and a rich and copious eloc 
-adorned with the graces of elegance and wit; a 
thus rouzed and invigorated talents that we 
ready to perish in indolence and sloth, 


ee II. 
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I. We learn from the accounts of Zonaras, CENT. 
that the study of philosophy lay for a long time ae i 
neglected in this age; but it was revived, with a : 
zeal for the sciences in general, under the eMPe- OF Philoso- 
ror Theophilus, and his son Michael WI. This phy. 
revival of letters was principally owing [0] to the 
encouragement and protection which the learned 
received from Bardas, who had been declared 
Cesar, himself a weak and illiterate man, but 
a warm friend of the celebrated Photius, the great 
patron of science, by whose council he was, un- 
doubtedly, directed in this matter. At the head 
of all the learned men to whom Bardas committed 
the culture of the sciences, he placed Leo, sur- 
named the Wise, aman of the most profound and 
uncommon erudition, and who afterwards was 
consecrated bishop of T'hessalonica. Photius ex- 
plained the Categories of Aristotle, while Michael 
Psellus gave a brief exposition of the other works 
of that great philosopher. 

: Ii. The Arabians, who, instead of cultivating The state 
the arts and sciences, had thought of nothing 2 te 
hitherto, but of extending their territories; were Arabians, 
now excited to literary pursuits by Almamunis, 
otherwise called Abu Gaafar Abdallah, whose 
zeal for the advancement of letters was great, 
and whose munificence towards men of learning 
and genius was truly royal. Under the auspicious 
protection of this celebrated caliph of Babylon and 
bs pt, the Arabians made a rapid and astonishing 
ogress in various kinds of learning. This ex. 
cellent prince began to reign about ‘the time of 

e death of Charlemagne, and died in the year 
833. He erected the famous schools of Bagdad, 
Cufa, and Basora, and established seminaries of 
bedening 3 in several other cities; he drew to his 
court men Be eminent parts by his extraordinary 
| i _ liber 


fo]. mation tom, iii. Ci XVI. Dp. ip tom. x. Corporis 
By yxantin. 


‘Thestate of IV. In that part of Europe, that was subj ct ; 
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cent. liberality, set up noble libraries in various places, 
ae ‘ i careererione ayes me best Grecian pr } 
ae, ductions into the Arabic language at a vast exs 
pence, and employed every edad of promo in 
the cause of learning, that became a great an 
generous prince, whose zeal for the sciences w 
attended with knowledge [ p], It was-under t 
reign of this immortal caliph, that the Arabia 
began to take pleasure in the Grecian learnin 
and to propagate it, by degrees, not only in Syr 
and Africa, but also in Spam and Jialy ; and frot 
this period they give us a long catalogue of cel 
brated philosophers, physicians, astronomers, a1 
mathematicians, who were ornaments to their n 
tion through several succeeding ages Eq]. At 
in this certainly they do not boast without reasoi 
though we are not to consider, as literally tru 
all the wonderful and pompous things which # 
more modern writers of the Saracen history t 
us of these illustrious philosophers. 
After this period the European Christians pr 
fited: much by the Arabian learning, and we 
highly indebted to the Saracens for the improy 
ment they made in the various sciences. For #l 
mathematics, astronomy, physic, and philosoph 
that were taught in Zuropefrom the tenth centur 
were, for the most part, drawn from the Arabi 
schools that were established in Spain and Tialy,| 
from the writings of the Arabian sages. And iro 
hence the Saracens may, in one respect, be jus 
considered as the restorers of learning in Euro 


letters un- sss Ea 
letersun” the dominion of the Franes, Charlemagne : 


magne, and pot 
his succes- - 
SOIS, 


Abulpharaius, Historia Dynastiar. p. 246. Ger 
pee Histor. Saracen. lib, —_ Berthol. erbe 
Biblioth. Orient. Article Mamun, p. 545. —~ 
~ [q] See the treatise of Leo Africanus, De Medicis et Pi 
losophis Arabibus, published a second time by Fabricius, im th 
twelfth volume of his Bibliotheca Greca, p. 259, . 
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boured with incredible zeal and ardour for the 
adyancement of useful learning, and animated 
his subjects to the culture of the sciences in all 
their various branches. So that, had his succes- 
sors been disposed to follow his example, and ca- 
pable of acting upon the noble plan he formed, 
the empire, in a little time, would have been en- 
tirely delivered from barbarism and ignorance. 
It is true, this great prince left in his family a 
certain spirit of emulation, which animated his 
immediate successors to imitate, in some mea- 
sure, his zeal for the prosperity of the republic of 
letters. Lewis the Meek both formed and exe- 
cuted several designs that were extremely condu- 
cive to the progress of the arts and sciences [7] 
and his zeal in this respect, was surpassed by the 
ardour with which his son Charles the Bald ex- 
erted himself in the propagation of letters, and 
in exciting the emulation of the learned by the 
most. alluring marks of his protection and favour. 
This great patron of the sciences drew the Uife- 
rati to his court from all parts, took a particular 
delight in their conversation, multiplied and em- 
bellished the seminaries of learning, and protect- 
ed, in a more special manner, the Aulic school, 
of which mention has been formerly made, and 
hich was first erected in the seventh century, in 
order to the education of the royal family, and 
e first nobility [s]. His brother Lothaire en- 
ideavoured to revive in Italy the drooping sciences, 

to restore them from that state of langour 
and decay into which the. corruption and indo- 
lence of the clergy had permitted them to fall. 
| VOL. Il. ' U For 
Ry See the Histotre Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 


_ [8] Herman. Conringii Antiguit Academice, p. 320. Ces. 
Eg. du Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. tom, i. p. 178. Launoius, 
De Scholis Caroli M. cap. xi. xii. p. 47. Histoire Litter. de 
la France, tom, v. p. 483. 
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-cent. For this purpose he erected schools in the eigh 
IX. principal cities of Italy, A. D. 823 ft], but wit 
PART lle}. . : . Bean a 
n~ little success, since it appears that that count 
‘was entirely destitute of men of learning and g 
‘nius during the ninth century [w)) 
In England learning had a better fate under th 
auspicious protection of King Alfred, who has 
quired an immortal name, not only by the adr 
rable progress he made in all kinds of elegant a1 
useful knowledge [w], but also by the care” 
took to multiply men of letters and genius in: 
dominions, and to restore to the sciences, sacré 
-and profane, the credit and lustre they so en 
nently deserve [a]. | rol. och Sa 
impedi- V. But the infelicity of the times rendered t 
iat effects of all this zeal and all these projects for t 
gressof advancement of learning much less consideral 
learning- than might have otherwise been expected. T 


[¢] Sce the edict for that purpose among the Capitularia 
Muratori Rerum Jtalicar. tom. i. part II. p. 154.0 
[u] See Muratori’s dntig. Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. p. § 
[w] See Ant. Wood. Hist. et Antiquit. Academ. Oxoni 
lib. i. p. 13. Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 211. 
neral Dictionary; at the article Alfred. (This prince, ame 
other pious and learned labours, translated the Pastorat 
Gregory I. Boetius, De Consolatione, and Bede’s Ecc st¢ 
cal History ). a 
«cr [x] This excellent prince not only encouraged by 
protection and liberality such of his own subjects as made 
\ progress in the liberal arts and sciences, but invited o i 
‘foreign countries men of distinguished talents, whom he f 
in a seminary at Oxford, and, of consequence, may be loo 
upon as the founder of that noble university. 
Scotus Erigena, who had been in the service of 
the Bald, and Grimbald, a monk of St. Bertin in 
were the most famous of those learned men who 
abroad; Asserius, Werefrid, Plegmund, Dunwif, 
sig, and the abbot of Sz. Neot’s, deserve the first ram 
.among the English Literati, who adorned the age of Alfred 
See Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. I. book iii. p. | 
166, &c. Rapin Thoyras, in the reign of this illustriou 
monarch. ; ! 
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protectors and patrons of the learned were them- cent. 


selves learned ; their authority was respectable, | 


IX, 
ART II. 


and their munificence was boundless; and yet the (7, 


progress of science towards perfection was but 
slow, because the interruptions arising from the 
troubled state of Hwrope were frequent. The dis- 
cords that arose between Lewis the Meck, and his 
sons, which were succeeded by a rupture between 
the latter, retarded considerably the progress of 
letters in the empire ; and the incursions and vic- 
tories of the Normans, which afflicted Hwrope dur- 
ing the whole course of this century, were so fa- 
tal to the culture of the arts and sciences, that, 
in most of the European provinces, and even in 
France, there remained but a small number who 
truly deserved the title of learned men[y]. The 
wretched, and incoherent fragments of erudition 
that yet remained among the clergy were con- 
fined to the monasteries, and to the episcopal 
schools; but the zeal of the monkish and priestly 
orders for the improvement of the mind, and the 
culture of the sciences, diminished in proportion 
4s their revenues increased, so that their indolence 
ind ignorance grew with their possessions. 


nd munificence of Charlemagne, shone forth 
with a distinguished lustre through the darkness 
bf this barbarous age. Among these, the first 
rank is due to Rabanus Maurus, whose fame 
was great through all Germany and France, and to 
whom the youth resorted, in prodigious numbers, 
rom all parts, to receive his instructions in the 
iberal arts and sciences. The writers of history, 


uU 2 names 


ye 


Cy] Servati Lupi Zpistole xxxiv. p. 69. © Conrin git Antig. 
Acad. p: $22, Histoire Litter. dela France, tom. iv. p. 251. 


ty 


vhose works have deservedly preserved their 


VI. It must, however, be confessed, that se- Examples 
eral examples of learned men, whose zeal for % lemed 


men who 


he sciences’ was kindled by the encouragement flourished 
in this cen= 
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1X. 'Thegan, Hamo, Anastasius, Ado, an 
PART H1o5¢ note. Florus, Walafridus, 


Johannes 
Scotus 
Erigena. 


were little better than an empty jargon. 


s 
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names from oblivion, are Eginhard, Fr ht 
tharius, and Rabanus, excelled in poetry. Sm 
ragdus and Bertharius were eminent for the 
skill in grammar and languages, as was also t 
celebrated Rabanus already mentioned, who ; 
quired a very high degree of reputation by alear 
ed and subtile treatise concerning the causes a 
the rise of languages. The Greek and Hebre 
erudition was cultivated with considerable suce 
by William, Servatus Lupus, Scotus, and othe 
Eginhard, Agobard, Hincmar, and Servatus I 
pus, were much celebrated for the eloque 
which appeared both in their discourses and 
their writings [2 }. fst f 

VIL The philosophy and logic that were taug 
in the European schools during this centu 
scarcely deserved such honourable titles, ¢ 

were, however, to be found in various p a 
particularly among the Irish, men of acute pa 
and extensive knowledge, who were perfectly 
entitled to the appellation of philosophers, “ 
chief of these was Johannes Scotus Erigena q 
a native of Zreland, the friend and compani 
Charles the Bald, who delighted so much 
his conversation as to honour him with a p 
at his table. Scotus was endowed with an e3 
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[<] Such as are desirous of a more circumstantial aec 
of these writers, and of their various productions, m I 
the Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 
Or the more ample account given of them by the ¢ 
Le Beuf, in his Etat des Sciences en France C 
magne, jusgu’ au Roi Robert, which is publishe in his 
cuiel de divers ecrits pour servir a? Ecclaircissement a V 
toire de France, tom. ii. p. 1. Paris 1738. en 8vo. 
ce [a] Erigen signifies properly a native of Irelan 
Erin, or Irin, was the ancient name of that kingdom. — 
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lent and truly superior genius, and was Consider- CENT. 
ably versed both in Greek and Latin erudition. | ‘* 
He explained to his disciples, the philosophy of —~-., 
Aristotle, for which he was singularly well qua- 
lified by his thorough knowledge of the Greek 
language ; but as his genius was too bold and as- 
piring to confine itself to the authority and deci- 
sions of the Stagirite, he pushed his philosophical 
researches yet farther, dared to think for himself, 
and ventured to pursue truth without any other 
guide than his own reason. We have yet extant 
of his composition, Five books concerning the divi- 
sion of nature, an intricate and subtile production, 
in which the causes and principles of all things 
are investigated with a considerable degree of sa- 
gacity, and in which also the precepts of Christia- 
‘mity are allegorically explained, yet in such a 
‘manner as to shew, that their ultimate end is the 
‘union of the soul with the Supreme Being. He 
was the first who blended the scholastic theology 
with the mystic, and formed them into one system. 
‘It has also been imagined, that he was far from 
-Fejecting the opinions of those who consider the 
union of God and nature, as similar to the union 
| that subsists between the soul and the body, a no- 
| tion much the same with that of many ancient 
_ philosophers, who looked upon the Deity as the 
| soul of the world. But it may, perhaps, be alle- 
. ged, and not without reason, that what Scotus said 
| upon this subject amounted to no more than what 
the Realists [b], as they are called, maintained 
after- 


. x 

| oF [6] The Realists, who followed the doctrine of Ari- 
' stotle with respect to universal ideas, were so called in op- 
: 


— to the Nominalists, who embraced the hypothesis of 
eno and the Stoics upon that perplexed and intricate subject. 
| Aristotle held, against Plato, that previous to, and inde- 
| pendent on matter, there were no universal ideas or essences ; 
and that the ideas, or exemplars, which the latter supposed to 
_have existed in the divine mind, and to have been the models 
of all created things, had’ been eternally impressed upon mat. 
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‘come to our knowledge ; and this will be cons 


afterwards adopted and professed by Averroes 


ye 
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afterwards, though it must be allowed that 
has expressed himself in a very perplexed a 
obscure manner [c]: This celebrated philosoph 
formed no particular sect, at least as far as 1 
dered, by those who are acquainted with th 
spirit of the times he lived in, as a proof that hi 
immense learning was accompanied with mee! 
ness and modesty. aii 
About this time there lived a certain persot 
named Macarius, a native of Jreland, who pr 
pagated in France that enormous error, which we 


that one individual intelligence, one soul, per 
formed the spiritual and rational functions in a 


j 
a 


the human race. This error was confuted b 
Ratram, a famous monk of Corbey [da]. Befor 
these writers flourished, Dungal, a native ¢ 
Treland also, who left his country, and retired int 
a French monastery, where he lived during th 
reigns of Charlemagne and Lewis the 

and taught philosophy and astronomy with th 
greatest reputation [e]. Heric, a monk of Au 


ter, and were coeval with, and inherent in, their ‘objects. Z, 
and his followers, departing both from the Platonic and Arist 
telian systems, maintained that these pretended unzversa 
neither, form nor essence, and were no more than mere terms al 
nominal representations of their particular objects. The do 
trine of Aristotle prevailed until the eleventh century, wh 
Roscelinus embracéd the Stoical system, and founded the s 
of the Nomznalists, whose sentiments were propagated wi 
great success by the famous Abelard. . These two sects di 
fered considerably among themselves, and explained, or 
obscured, their respective tenets in a variety of.ways. — 
[c] The work here alluded to was published at Oxf 
Mr. Thomas Gale, in 1681. The learned Heuman ha: 
several extracts from it, and given also an ample and lez 
account of Scotus, in his cts of the Philosophers, written ” 
German, tom. iii. p. 858. eC 
[d] Mabillon, Pref. ad Sec. part II. Actor. SS. Oi 
Benedicti. sect. 156. p. 53. io ae. 
[e] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iy, p. 493. 
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erre, made likewise an eminent figure among the CENT. . 
learned of this age; he was a man of uncommon me. 8 
sagacity, was endowed with a great and aspiring _~~) 
genius, and is said, in many things, to have an- 
ticipated the famous Descartes in the manner of 
investigating truth [f']. 


CHAP. IL 


Concerning the doctors and ministers of the church, 
and its form of government during this century. 


L HE impiety and licentiousness of the The cor- 
: + ruption of 
: greatest part of the clergy arose, at GMS 4... clerey. 
time, to an enormous height, and stand upon 
yecord, in the unanimous complaints of the most 
‘candid and impartial writers of this century [g']. 
‘In the east, tumult, discord, conspiracies, and 
treason, reigned uncontrouled, and all things 
were carried by violence and force. These abu- 
ses appeared in many things, but particularly in 
the election of the patriarchs of Constantinople. 
‘The favour of the court was become the only 
step to that high and important office ; and as 
‘the patriarch’s continuance in that eminent post 
‘depended upon such an uncertain and precarious 
|foundation, nothing was more usual than to see a 
prelate pulled down from his episcopal throne by 
‘an imperial ‘decree. In the western provinces, 
‘the bishops were become voluptuous and effemi- 
‘mate to a very high degree. They passed their 
lives amidst the splendour of courts, and the plea- 
U 4 sures 


| £f] Le Beuf Memoires pour V Histoire @ Auxerre, tom. ii. 
|p. 481. Acta Sanctorum, tom. iv. M. Junii add. xxiv. p. 829. 
| & ad d. xxxi. Jul. p. 249. For this philosopher has obtained 
_a place among the saintly order. 

|. [g] See Agobardus, De privilegzis et jure Sacerdotit, sects 
| 13, p, 137. tom. i. opp. ed. Baluzti. 
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The causes - J], Many circumstances concarted, 


of this cor- 


suption. 
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sures of a luxurious indolence, which’ corr ys 
their taste, extinguished their zeal, and x 
them incapable of performing the s 
of their functign [/]; while chacinSiiain 
weré sunk in licentiousness, minded noth ng br 
sensual gratifications, and infected with the r 
heinous vices the flock, whom it was the v ve 
business of their ministry to preserve, or to deli 
ver from the contagion of miquity. Besides, d th 
ignorance of the sacred order was, in man Pla 
so deplorable, that few of them ¢ t 
read or write; and still fewer were capable of 
pressing their wretched notions with any deg 
of method or perspicuity. Hence it ae 
that when letters were to be penned, or any # © 
ter of consequence was to be committed to 1 
ting, they had commonly recourse to some per 
who was supposed to: be endowed with supe i 
abilities, as appears in the case of me engpege Li 


pus [7]. 


larly in the European nations, to iphone 
augment this corruption and licentiousness, 
shameful in an order of men, who weré set aps 
to exhibit examples of piety to the test of # 
world. Among these we may reckon, as # 
chief sources of the evil under. consideration, t 
calamities of the times, even the bloody and 
petual wars that were carried on between I 
the Meek and his family, the incursions asa 
quests of the barbarous nations, the een 


: ohn 
is] 

~ [h] The reader will be convinced of this by eer A 
bard, passim, and by looking over the laws enacted in th 
tin councils for restraining the disorders of the clergy 
also: Servatus Lupus; Epist.. xxxve pe 73. 281. and 
Baluz. in Adiot. p: 378. lay 
[7]. See the monks of Servatus Lupus, Epist.. i 


_ p- 126. 142. 148. as also his Lifes See also Rode phi Bilue 


ricensis Capitula ad clerum suum, in. Baluaii Miscellaneis, to Ne 
vi. p. 139, 148. : » Ae 
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ineredible ignorance of the nobility, and the CENT. 
affluence and riches that flowed in upon the . Pec: te 
churches and religious seminaries from all quarters. U~~) 
Many other causes also contributed to dishonour 
the church, by introducing into it a corrupt mi- 
nistry. A nobleman, who, through want of ta- 
lents,activity, or courage, was rendered incapable 
of appearing with dignity in the cabinet, or with 
honour in the field, immediately turned his views 
towards the church, aimed at a distinguished 
place amiong its chiefs and rulers, and became, 
in. consequence, a contagious example of stupi- 
dity and vice to the inferior clergy [4]. The pa- 
trons of churches, in whom resided the right of 
election, unwilling to submit their disorderly 
conduct to the keen censure of zealous and up- 
right pastors, industriously looked for the most 
abject, ignorant, and worthless ecclesiastics, to 
‘whom they committed the cure of souls [/]. 
But one of the circumstances, which contributed 
im a particular manner to render, at least, the 
ca clergy wicked and depraved, and to take 
off their minds from the duties of their station, 
was the obligation they were under of per- 
forming certain services to their sovereigns, in 
consequence of the possessions they derived 
from the royal bounty. The bishops and heads 
| of monasteries held many lands and castles by a 
| feudal tenure ; and being thereby bound to fur- 
| nish their princes with a certain number of sol- 
| diers in time of war, were obliged also to take the 
| field themselves at the head of these troops [77], 
1 and 


|. [] Hincmarus, Oper. Posterior. contra Godeschalcum, cap. 

| &ExVi.tomi. Opp. p.318. Servatus Lupus, Zpist. xxix. p. 120. 
[4] Agorbardus, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdotum, cap. xi. 

p- 341. tom. i. Opp. 

|” fm] Steph. Baluzii Appendix Actor. ad Seroatum, p. 508. 

| Muratort Antig. Ital. medii evi, tom. ii. p. 446. Mabillon. 

| Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 587. Fresne, ad Joinvillit Hist, 

| Ludovici §. p.°75. 76. 
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cent. and thus to act ina sphere that was utterly i 
ea cade sistent with the nature and duties of anindh re 
**™ character. Besides all this, it often happene 
that rapacious princes, in order to satisfy t 
craving wants of their soldiers and domes 
boldly invaded the possessions of the c 
which they distributed among their — 
in consequence of which the priests and 
in order to avoid perishing through hunger, aban 
doned themselves to the practice of violence, ‘i . 
and all sorts of crimes, which they looked upon 
the only means, they had left, of pc then 
selyes a subsistence [7 ]. a 
TheRoman II. The Roman pontiffs were raised to t : 
pou. “high dignity by the suffrages of the seer 
dotal order, accompanied by the voice of # 
people; but, after their election, the appr 
bation of the emperor was necessary, in ©) 
to their consecration [0]. There is, indeed 
extant, an edict, supposed to have been bli Z 
4 in the year 817, by Lewis the Meek, in wh ic 
he abolishes this "imperial right, and grants to t 
Romans, not only the power of electing their po 
tiff, but also the privilege of installing and const 
crating him when elected, without’ waitin 
the consent of the emperor [p]. But this gr: 
will deceive none who enquire into this matte 
with any degree of attention and ciara - 

, . .mownel 
| [x] Agobardus, De een rerum LEcclesiast. ede 
| p- 270. tom. i. Opp. Flodoardus, Histor. Eccles. Rhemens 

lib. ui. cap, ix. Servatus Lupus, Epist. xly. p. 87. 437, & 
Muratori, tom. vi. Antig. Ital. medi av, p- 302. Lud. Tho- 
massin, Desciplina Ecclesice vet. et nove circa beneficia, par 
lib. i. cap. xi. These corrupt measures prevailed alsa 
the Greeks and Lombards, as may be seen in the vient 
tianus of Lequien, tom. i. p. 142. 
[0] See De Bunau, Histor. Lmper. German. tom. iii. p. 2 

j ie 

EP] Harduini, Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236. Le C 

Annales Eccles. Francor. tom. vii. ad A. 817. sect. 6. a 
Capitular. Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 591, 
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several leartied men have proved it spurious by cenr. 

the most irresistible arguments [gq]. It must, 

however, be confessed, that, after the time of Y~A~’ 

Charles the Bald, a new scene of things arose ; 

and the important change above mentioned was 

really introduced. That prince having obtained 

the imperial dignity by the good offices of the 

bishop of Rome, returned this eminent service by 

delivering the succeeding pontiffs from the obli- 

gation of waiting for the consent of the emperors, 

in order to their being installed in their office. 

And thus we find, that from the time of Euge- 

nius Ill. who was raised to the pontificate, A. D. 

884, the election of the bishops of Rome was 

carried on without the least regard to law, order, 

and decency, and was generally attended with 

civil tumults and dissenSions, until the reign of 

Otho the Great, who put a stop to these disor- 

derly proceedings. 
IV. Among the prelates that were raised to the The frauds 

pontificate, in this century, there were very few Fojedby 

who distinguished themselves by their learning, pontiffsto - 

prudence, and virtue, or who were at all careful ‘en 

about acquiring those particular qualities that are 

essential to the character of a Christian bishop. 

‘On the contrary, the greatest part of them are 

only known by the flagitious actions that have 

/transmitted their names with infamy to our times ; 

land they all, in general, seem to have vied with 

jeach other in their ambitious efforts to extend 

‘their authority, and render their dominion unli- 

bmited and universal. It is here that we may. 

|place, with propriety, an event, which is said to 

| aad have 

{q@] Muratori ‘Droits de ? Empire sur ? Etat. Ecclesiast. p- 

| 54. and Antig. Stal. medit evi, tom. ii. p. 29, 30. in which 

that learned man conjectures,,that this edict was forged in the 

) eleventh century. Bunau, fist. Imper. German. tom. iii. 

_p. 84. The partisans, however, of the papal authority, such 

| as Fontananj and others, plead strenuously, though ineffectu- 

ally, for the authenticity of the edict in question. 
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-for a considerable time, is said, by learning, ¢ e 
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have interrupted the much vaunted succession of 
regular bishops in the see of Rome, from the first 
foundation of that church to the present times. 
Between the pontificate of Leo IV. who died ir 
the year 855, and that of Benedict HI. a cer. : 
tain woman, who had the art to disguise her sex 


nius, and dexterity, to have made good her way 
to the papal chair, and to have governed thi 
church with the title and dignity of pontiff about 
two years. This extraordinary person is yet knowr 
by the title of Pope Joan. During the five suc 
ceeding centuries this event was generally be 
lieved, and a vast number of writers bore testi- 
mony to its truth; nor, before the reformatior 
undertaken by Luther, was it considered by any 
either as incredible in itself, or as ignominious t 
the church [7]. But in the last century, the ele 
vation, and indeed the existence of this femal 
pontiff, became the subject of a keen and lez 
controversy ; and several men of distinguishec 
abilities, both among the Roman catholics ant 
protestants, employed all the force of their geniu 
and erudition to destroy the credit of this story, 
by invalidating, on the one hand, the weight « 

the testimonies on which it is founded, and b 

shewing, on the other, that it was inconsistent 
with the most accurate chronological comput 
tions [s]. Between the contending parties, somi 


{r] The arguments of those who maintained the truth of 
this extraordinary event are collected in one striking point of 
view, with great learning and industry, by Fred. Spanheim, . 
Ins Exercitatjo de Papa Feemina, tom. ii. Opp. p. 577. 
dissertation was translated into French by the celebrated 
L’Enfant, who digested it into a better method, and enriched - 
it with several additions. coh 

[s] The arguments of those who reject the story of Pope 
Joan as a fable, have been collected by David Blonde 
and after him with still more art and erudition by a 


atc 
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of the wisest and most learned writers have judi- 
ciously steered a middle course; they grant that 
many fictitious and fabulous circumstances have 
been interwoven with this story; but they deny 
that it is entirely destitute of all foundation, or 
that the controversy is yet ended, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, in favour of those who dispute the 
truth. And, indeed, upon a deliberate and impar- 
tial view of this whole matter, it will appear 
more than probable, that some unusual event 
must have happened at Rome, from which this 
story derived its origin; because it is not at all 
credible, from any principles of moral evidence, 
that an event should be universally believed and 
related in the same manner by a multitude of his- 
torians, during five centuries immediately succeed- 
img its supposed date, if that event was absolutely 
destitute of all foundation. But what it was that 
gave rise to this story is yet to be discovered, and 
is likely to remain so [7]. : 

V. The 


the third volume of his Dictionary, at the article Papesse. 
Add to this Jo. Georg. Eccard, Histor. Francie Oriental. 
tom. ii. lib. xxx., sect. 119. p. 436. which author has adopted 
and appropriated the sentiments of the great Leibnitz, upon 
the matter in question. See also Lequien’s Oriens. Christian. 
‘tom. ii. p. 777. and Heuman’s Sylloge Dissert. Sacr. tom. i. 


_ II. p. $52. The very learned Jo. Christoph. Wagense- 


ius has given a just and accurate view of the arguments on 


| both sides, which may be seen in the Ameenttates Litteraria of 


Rana part I. p. 146. and the same has been done by 
Basnage, in his Histoire de ?’ Eglise, tom. i. p. 408. A list of 


| the other writers, who have employed their labours upon this 


intricate question, may be seen in Casp. Sagittarius’ Introd. 
in Hist. Eccles. tom. i. cap. xxv. p. 676. and in the Biblioth. 
Bremens. tom. viii. part V. p. 935. 

_ [4] Such is the opinion of Paul Sarpi, in his Lettere Ita- 
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fiane, Lett. Ixxxii. p. 452; of Lenfant Biblioth. Germaniques 


tom. x. p. 27; of Theod. Haseus, Bzblioth. Bremens. tom. 
viii. part V. p. 935; and of the celebrated Pfaff Instit. 
Histor. Eccles. p. 402 ; of whom we might add Wernsdorf, 
Boecler, Holberg, and many others, were this enume- 
ation necessary. Without assuming the character of a judge 

Ww 
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cent. V. The enormous vices, that must have ¢ 

1X -vered so many pontifis with mfamy in the juc 

PART 1 ment of the wise, formed not the least obsta 

Their zea.tO their ambition in these miserable times, m 

ous attach~hindered them from extending their influenc 

aot and augmenting their authority, both in chure 

France, by and state. It does not, indeed, appear from an 

y cqptiehase! authentic records, that their possessions au 

ed. | mented in proportion to the progress of their ai 

thority ; nor that any new. grants of land we 

added to what they had already obtained from th 

liberality of the kings of France. ‘The donation 

which Lewis the Meek is reported to have mac 

to them, are mere inventions, equally destitute‘ 

truth and probability [w]; and nothing is mo 

groundless than the accounts of those writers wh 

affirm that Charles the Bald divested himsel 

in the year 875, of his right to the city of Rom 

and its territory, in favour of the pontiffs, who 

he, at the same time, enriched with a variety 

noble and costly presents, in return for the goo 

services of John VIII. by whose succours he wi 

raised to the empire. But be that as it may, 

is certain, that the authority and affluence of th 

bishops of Rome increased greatly from the tim 

of Lewis the Meek, but more especially from t 

accession of Charles the Bald to the imper 

throne, as all the historical records of that peri 

abundantly testify [%w ]. 

They gin VI. After the death of Lewis II. a fierce and 
bythe trou- dreadful war broke out between the posterity ¢ 


bles that 
arise in the 
empire. 
in this intricate controversy, concerning which so many fz 
decisions have been pronounced, I shall only take the libert 
to observe, that the matter in debate is as yet dubious, and | 
not, on either side, been represented in such a light as to brit 
conviction. 
[uw] See above, sect. 3. ’ 
[w] Bunau Histor. Imperii Rom. German. tom. ii. p. 48 
Jo. George Eccard, Histor. Francie Orient. tom. ii. lib. xx%% 
p 606. 
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Charlemagne, among which there were several cEnr. 
competitors for the empire. This furnished the | 
Italian princes, and the Roman pontiff John VIII. Uo, 
with a favourable opportunity of assuming to 
themselves the right of nominating to the imperial 

throne, and of excluding from all parts in this 
election the nations who had formerly the right of 
suffrage ; and if the opportunity was favourable, 

it was seized with avidity, and improved with the 

utmost dexterity and zeal. ‘Their favour and in- 

terest was earnestly solicited by Charles the Bald, 

whose intreaties were rendered effectual by rich 
presents, prodigious sums of money, and most 
pompous promises, in consequence of which he 

was proclaimed, A. D. 876, by the pontiff John 

VIIL and by the Italian princes assembled at Pa- 

via, king of Italy, and emperor of the Romans. 
Carloman and Charles the Gross, who succeeded 

him in the kingdom of Jtaly, and in the Roman 
empire, were also elected by the Roman pontiff, 

and the Italian princes. After thereigns of these, 
princes the empire was torn in pieces; the most 
deplorable tumults and commotions arose in Jéaly, 
France, and Germany, which were governed, or 

rather subdued and usurped, by various chiefs, 

and in this confused scene of things, the highest 

bidder was, by the succour of the greedy pontiffs, 
generally raised to the government of Jtaly, and 

‘to the imperial throne f 2’ }. 

| VIL Thus the power and influence of the pon- The empe- 
tiffs, in civil affairs, arose in a short time to an epee 
lenormous height through the favour and protec- ecclesiasti- 
ws of the princes, in .whose cause they had em-<?! authori- 


: < es = ty, and th 
loyed the influence which superstition had given power of 


them over the minds of the people. The increase the councils 
and of the 


of their authority, in religious matters, was not bishops d- 
} ; less Minished. 

| [2] This matter is amply illustrated by Sigonius, in his fa- 

mous book De Regno Italie, and by the. other writers of Ger- 

|man and Italian history. 
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less rapid, nor less considerable, and it arose frot 
the same causes. ‘The wisest and most impart 
among the Roman catholic writers not only < 
knowledge, but are even at pains to demonstr 
that, from the time of Lewis the Meek, the ancie 
rules of ecclesiastical government were gradu 
changed in Ewrope by the counsels and instigatic 
of the court of Lome, and new laws subs 
in their place. The European princes suffer 
themselves to be divested of the supreme auth 
rity in religious matters, which they had deriy 
from Charlemagne; the power of the bish 
was greatly diminished, and even the authority 
both provincial and general councils began to. 
cline. The Roman pontiffs, elated with the 
overgrown prosperity, and become arrogant, & 
yond measure by the daily accessions that w 
made to their authority, were eagerly bent uf 
persuading all, and had, indeed, the good fort 
to persuade many, that the bishop of Rome ¥ 
constituted and appointed by Jesus Christ, | 
preme legislator and judge of the church u 
versal ; and that, therefore, the bishops deri 
all their authority from the Roman pontiff, 1 
could the councils determine any thing with 
his permission and consent [y]. ‘This opinic 
which was inculcated by the pontiffs with the 
most zeal and ardour, was opposed by such as we 
acquainted with the ancient ecclesiastical consti 
tions, and the government of the church in 
earlier ages; but it was opposed in vain. _ 
fy] See the excellent work of an anonymous and } 
author, who signs himself D. B. and whose book is 
Histoire du Droit Ecclesiastique public Francois, pu 
at London, in 2 volumes 8vo, in the year 1737. and 
published in a larger and more splendid edition. | The 
this performance shews, in a judicious and concise manner, 
various steps by which the papal authority arose to su 
monstrous height. His account of the ninth century maj 
seen in the first volume of his work, at the 160th page. 
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_ VIil. In order to gain credit to this new eccle- CENT: 
iastical system, so different from the ancient : 


PART If. 
rules of church government, and to support the ~~) 
aaughty pretensions of the pontiffs to supremacy Forged me- 
und independence, it was necessary to produce area 


he authority of ancient deeds, to stop the mouths cured by 


gf such as were disposed to set bounds to-their the pomifs 


asurpations. ‘The bishops of Rome were aware of their supre- 
this; and as those means were looked upon as the ™ 7: 
most lawful that tended best to the accomplish- 

ment of their purposes, they employed some of 

heir most ingenious and zealous partizans in forg- 

ing conventions, acts of councils, epistles, and 

uch like records, by which it might appear, that, 

i the first ages of the church, the Roman pontiffs 

were clothed with the same spiritual majesty and 
supreme authority which they now assumed [.] 
Among these fictitious supports of the papal dig- 

lity, the famous Decretal Epistles, as they are Decretals 
called, said to haye been written by the pontiffs of 

the primitive times, deserve chiefly to be stig- 
matized. They were the production of an ob- 

ee writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them 
VOL. Ii. of: the 


| 
[2] There is just reason to imagine, that these Decretals, 
ind various other acts, such as the grants of Charlemagne and 
ewis the Meek, were forged with the knowledge and consent 
f the Roman pontiffs ; since it is utterly incredible, that these 
ontifis should, for many ages, have constantly appealed, in 
upport of their pretended rights and privileges, to acts and 
jecords that were only the fictions of private persons, and 
hhould, with such weak arms, have ‘stood out against kings, 
rinces, councils, and bishops who were unwilling to receive 
heir yoke. Acts of a private nature would have been useless 
ere, and public deeds were necessary to accomplish the views 
)f papal ambition. Such forgeries were in this century esteemed 
mil, on account of their supposed tendency to promote the 
lory of God, and to advance the prosperity of the church : 
nd therefore, it is not surprising, that the good pontiffs should 
eel no remorse in imposing upon the world ‘frauds and for- 
eries, that were designed to enrich the patrimony of St. Peter, 
ind to aggrandize his successors in the apostolic see. » 


| 


806 


IX. 
PART Il. 


ww 


_ given of it proceeded from the same source w 


cENT the name of Isidore, bishop of Seville [a], 1 
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make the world believe they had been col 
by that illustrious and learned prelate. So 
them had appeared in the eighth century [0 
they were now entirely drawn from their obs 
rity, and produced, with an air of ostentation 
triumph, to demonstrate the supremacy of t 
Roman pontiffs [c]. The decisions of a certa 
Roman council, which is said to have been he 
during the pontificate of Sylvester, were lik 
wise alleged in behalf of the same cause; but 
council had never been so much as heard of f 
fore the present century, and the accounts ne 


the Decretals, and were equally authentic. - 
that as it may, the decrees of this pretended cor 
cil contributed much to enrich and aggrandizet 


UL. 
[a] It is certain that the forger of the decretals was ex em 
desirous of persuading the world, that they were collectec 
Isidore, the celebrated bishop of Seville, who lived in 
sixth century. See Fabricii Biblioth. Latin. medii evi, t 
y. p. 561. It was custom among the bishops to add, fre 
principle of humility, the epithet Peccator, i. e. sinner, tot 
titles; and, accordingly, the forger of the Decretals has ad 
the word Peccator after the namie of Isidore: but this s 
ignorant transcribers have absurdly changed into the 1 
Mercator ; and hence it happens that one Isidorus Mer 
passes for the fraudulent collector, or forger of the deere 
[6] See Don Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine, tom. i. pe 
B. Just. Hen. Bohmer. Pref. ad nowum Edit. Juris 6 
tom. i. p. x. xix. Not. : s ae 
[c] Beside the authors of the Centurie Magdeburgense 
other writers, the learned Blondel has demonstrated, in ai 
ple and satisfactory manner, the spuriousness of the deer 
in his Pseudo-Jsidorus et Turrianus vapulantes; and im 
time the cheat is acknowledged even by the Roman Catholics 
at least by such of them as are possessed of any tolerable de 
gree of judgment and impartiality. “See Buddeus’ /: 
Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 762; as also Petr. Coustantius’ . r 
legom. ad Epistolas Pontificum, tom. i. p. 1805 anda D er 
tation of Fleury, prefixed to the sixteenth volume of his Zeelg 
siastical History. 
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Roman pontiff, and exalt them above all human CENT. 

authority and jurisdiction [d }. ; Be, a 
IX. There were not, however, wanting among _~~) 

the Latin bishops, men of prudence and sagacity, The success 

who saw through these impious frauds, and per- reais: 

ceived the chains that were forging both for them 

and for the church. The French bishops distin- 

guished themselves, in a particular and glorious 

manner, by the zeal and vehemence with which 

they opposed the spurious decreials, and other like 

fictitious monuments and records, and protested 

against their being received among the laws of the 

church. But the obstinacy of the pontiffs, and 

particularly of Nicholas I. conquered this oppo- 

sition, and reduced it to silence. And as the em- 

pire, in the periods that succeeded this contest, 

fell back into the grossest ignorance and darkness, 

there scarcely remained any who were capable 

of detecting these odious impostors, or disposed 

to support the expiring liberty of the church. The — 
istory of the following ages shews, in a multi- 

tude of deplorable examples, the disorders and 

calamities that sprung from the ambition of the 

ispiring pontifis; it represents these despotic 

ords of the church, labouring by the aid of their 

mpious frauds, to overturn its ancient govern- 

nent, to undermine the authority of its bishops, 

0 engross its riches and revenues into their own 

hands; nay, what is still more horrible, it repre- 

ents them aiming perfidious blows at the thrones 

)f princes, and endeavouring to lessen their power, 

nd to set bounds to their dominion. All this is 

inanimously acknowledged by such as have 

poked, with attention and impartiality, into the 

history of the times of which we now write, and is 

x2 ingenuously 


’ 


Lia 
pu 
| [d] See Jo. Launoius, De cura Ecclesia erga pauperes e 
jeseros, cap. i. Observat. i. p. 576. tom. ii. part Il. Opp. 


ey 
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CENT. ingenuously confessed by men of | 2 
probity, that are well affected to the. Romi 
Bi a8 Ti. 

wrw Church and its sovereign pontiff {el 
‘Themonas + Lhe monastic life was now ste 
ae in the highest esteem, and nothing could equal 1 
pu. Veneration that was paid to such as devoted the 
_ selves to the sacred gloom and indolence of a ¢ 
vent. The Greeks and Orientals had betas 
accustomed to regard the monkish orders a 
cipline with the greatest admiration ; baal 
only since the beginning of the last century, t] 
this holy passion was indulged among the vat 
to such an extravagant length. In the pre 
age it went beyond all bounds: kings, duk 
and counts, forgot their true dignity, even | 
fulfilling with zeal, the duties of their hig ay 

tibns, and affected ‘that contempt of the x 
* and its grandeur, which they took. for mag 
mity, though it was really nothing else but 
result of a narrow and superstitious spirit. T 
abandoned their thrones, their honours, and t 
treasures, and shut themselves up in monaste 
with a view of devoting themselves entire 

God. Several examples of  this-fanatical e 
vagance were exhibited in J, taly, France, Ge 
and Spain, both in this and in the preceding 
tury. And if the allurements of worldly pleas 
and honours had too much power over the 
of many, to permit their separating hola 
rom human society, during their lives, sucl 
deavoured to make amends for this in_theit 
_ hours ; for when they perceived death. 
ing, they demanded the monastic. habit, 
tually put it on before their deport t 


- + i Ad 7 


re] See the above-mentioned author’s treatise, i 
Regia Potestas in Causis Matrimonial. tom. is part II. iI. 
p- 7645 as also Petr. Coustantius, Pref. ad iting 
Pontiff tom, i. p. 127. 
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might be regarded as of the fraternity, and be of cenr. 

consequence entitled to the fervent prayers and | )* 

other spiritual succours of their ghostly brethren. aes 
But nothing affords such a striking and re-yonksand 

markable proof of the excessive and fanatical ve- pilus 

neration that was paid to the Monastic order, as Pv affairs 

the treatment they received from several.kingsan¢ called 

and emperors, who drew numbers of monks and ‘hee of 

abbots from their cloisters, and placed them in princes 

stations entirely foreign to their vows and their, 

character, even amidst the splendour of a court, 

and at the head of affairs, The transition, indeed, 

was violent, from the obscurity of a convent and 

the study of a liturgy, to sit at the helm of an em- 

pire, and manage the political interests of nations. 

But such was the case; and pious princes alleged 

as a reason for this singular choice, that the go- 

vernment of a state could never be better placed 

than in the hands of such holy men, who had sub- 

dued all irregular appetities and passions, and 

were so divested of the lust of pleasure and am- 

bition, as to be incapable of any unworthy de- 

signs ; any low, sordid, or selfish views. Hence 

we find in the history of these times frequent ex- 

amples of monks and abbots performing the func- 

ions of ambassadors, envoys, and ministers of 

state, and displaying their talents with various 

success in these high and eminent stations. 

| XI. The morals, however, of the monks, were A reforma: 

Pe from being so pure as to justify the reason al- tion of the 


leged above for their promotion. Their patrons Sas 
and protectors, who loaded them with honours *™F'** 
a preferment, were sensible of the irregular and 
licentious lives that many of them led, and used 
their utmost efforts to correct their vices, and to 
reform their manners. Lewis the Meek distin- 

ished his zeal in the execution of this virtuous 
bad noble design; and, to render it more effec- 
tual, he employed the pious labours of Bene- 


x 3 dict, 


310. 
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CENT. dict, abbot of Aniane, in reforming bi mor 


PART il. 


we the whole kingdom of France, and in res 


Canons and 


eanonesses, 


teries first in Aquétuine, and afterwards th 


by new and salutary laws, the monastic disciplin 
which was absolutely neglected and fallen i 
decay. This worthy ecclesiastic fl be : 
year 817, in the council of Air-la-Chapelle, wh é 
several wise measures were taken for removing 
disorders that reigned in the cloisters; and 
consequence of the unlimited authority he h 
received from the emperor, he pig naa 
monks, without exception, to the rule of t 
mous Benedict, abbot of Mount Cassim, anni | 
that variety of rites and customs that had obtair 
in the different monasteries, prescribed to tht 
all one uniform method of living, and thus unite 
as it were, into one general body or peer 
various orders which had hitherto been conneé 
by no common bond[ jf]. This admirable d 
cipline, which acquired to Benedict of Anta 
the highest reputation, and made him be revel 
as the second father of the western fnctike lal 
rished during a certain time, but afterwards 
clined through various causes, until the conc 
sion of this centur y, when, under the calam 
that oppressed both the church and the -mpi 
it almost entirely disappeared. £5. 
XII. The same emperor, who had a 
with such zeal, both m protecting and fe m 
the monks, gave also distinguished marks o 0: eY 
favour to the order of canons, which Chre 
gangus had introduced in several poe d : 


t J] Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedi 
part l. Pref. p. xxvii. and Pref. ad Sac. v. p. xxv. 
Adinales Ordin. A Benedict. tom. ii. 430. almet, 
Lorraine, tom. i, p. 596. For a particular account 
dict of Aniane, a) his illustrious virtues, see the Acta Sa 
tom, 1. Febr. 606; and the Histoire Litteraive dela F 
tom.’iv. p. 447, 
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the last century. He distributed them through 
all the provinces of the empire, and instituted also 
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CENT. 
IX. 
PART Ii. 


4n order of canonesses, which was the first female >, 


convent known in the Christian world [g]. For 
each of these orders the zealous emperor had a 
rule drawn up, A. D. 817, in the council of Azzr- 
la-Chapelle, which he substituted in the place of 
that which had been appointed by Chrodegan- 
gus, and this new rule was observed in most of 
the monasteries and convents of the canons and 
canonesses in the west until the twelfth century, 
notwithstanding that it was disapproved of by the 
court of Rome [h]. The author of the rule that 
was appointed for the canons was, undoubtedly, 
Amalarius, a presbyter of Metz; but it is not 
so certain whether that which was drawn up for 
the canonesses was composed by the same hand [7 ]. 
Be that as it may, the canonical order grew into 

PSM") 43 x4 high 


b fe) See Mabillon, Annal. Ordin. 8. \Benedicti, tom, ii. p. 
428. 


 [h] This rule was condemned in a council held at Rome, 
A. D. 1059, under the pontiff Nicholas II. The pretexts used 
by the pontiff and the assembled prelates, to justify their disap- 
probation of this rule, were, that it permitted the canons to en- 
joy the possessions they had before their vows, and allowed ta 
‘each of them too large a portion of bread and wine; but the 
true reason was, that this order had been instituted by an em- 
 peror without either the consent, or knowledge of the Roman 
}pontiff. For an account of the rule and discipline of these 
}eanons, see Fleury’s Eccles, Hist. tom. x. p. 163, 164, &c. 
Brussels edition in 12mo, 

[z] Lud. Thomassin, Désciplin. Eccles. Vet, et Nave, part 
IT. lib. iii. cap. xlii. xliti.. Muratori Antig. Ital. medit ert, 
ltom. v. p. 186, 540. No accounts of the Canons are less wor- 
| thy of credit, than those that are given by writers, who have 
been themselves members of that order, such as Raymond 
| Chapponel’s Histoire des Chanoines, published at Parisin 8vo, 
‘in the year 1699; for these writers, from fond prejudices in 
| foceaaeok their institution, and an ambitious desire of enhancing 
its merit and rendering it respectable, derive the origin of ca= 
— order from Christ and his apostles, or trace it up, at 
\Jeast, to the first ages of the Christian church, 


~ 
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cent. high repute; and from this time.a great numl 
| of convents, were erected for them through 
PART I. 4 : 
the western provinces, and were richly endow 
by the liberality of pious and opulent Christian 
But this institution degenerated in a short tim 
* like all others, from its primitive purity, ar 
ceased to answer the laudable intention and desig 
of its worthy founders [/], l doivent 
The princi- XIII, Of the theological writers that flourishe 
pa ce among the Greeks, the following are the most ri 
markable : lt a 108 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, a man. 
most profound and universal erudition, whos 
Bibliotheca (1] Epistles, and other writings, a 
yet valuable on many accounts. . 2 DR 
Nicephorus, also a patriarch of the above mei 
tioned city, who, among other productions, pu 
lished a warm defence of the worship ef imag 
against the enemies of that idolatrous service [n 
Theodorus Studites, who acquired a nan 
chiefly by his warm opposition to the Zconoclas 
and by the zeal with which he wrote in fayour 


’ 
ab 


image worship f7 ]. ra 

The same cause has principally contributed 1 
transmit to after-ages the names of Theodor 
Graptus, Methodius, who obtained the title of 
Conjessor for his’ adherence to image-worship | 


[4] Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 591. Hist. Lit 
yuire de la France, tom. iv. p- 536. | 
[7] See Camusat, Histoire des Jounaux, tom. i. p. 87. 
[m] Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Martit ad d. xiii. p. 298. O 
dinus, Scriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 2. ae 
«cr [n] Theodore Studites was one of the most yolumi 
writers of this century, and would certainly have been kn 
as a man of genius and learning in after-ages, though the ¢ 
troversy concerning images had never existed. There are 
his writings, yet extant, 265 letters, several treatises 2 gal 
the Iconoclasts, 124 epigrams in Iambics, anda large ma 
script, which contains a course of catechetical instruction ¢ 
’ cerning the duties of the monastic life. p23 
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the very face of persecution, Theodorus Abuca- 
ra, [o], Petrus Siculus, Nicetas David, and 
others, who would probably have been long since 
buried in oblivion, had not the various contests 
between the Greek and Latin churches, and the 
divisions of the former among themselves upon 
the question concerning images excited the ve- 
hemence of these inconsiderable writers, and fur- 
nished them with an occasion of making some 
noise in the world. 

Moses Barcepha, a Syrian bishop, surpassed by 
far all whom we have now been mentioning, and 
deserved the shining reputation which he has ob- 
tained in the republic of letters, as what we have 
yet extant of his works discover several marks of 
true genius, and an uncommon acquaintance with 
the art of writing [ p]. 

XIV. Nabanus Maurus, archbishop of Meniz, 
is deservedly placed at the head of the Latin wri- 
ters of this age; the force of his genius, the ex- 
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IX. 
PART Ik 


srw 


Latin 
writers, 


tent of his knowledge, and the multitude of pro- 


ductions that flowed from his pen, entitle him to 
this distinguished rank, and render improper all 
‘comparison between him and his cotemporaries. 
‘He may be called the great light of Germany and 
| Franee, since it was from the prodigious fund of 
knowledge he possessed, that these nations derived 
| principally their religious instruction. His wri- 
‘tings were every where in the hagds of the 
|learned [gq], and were held in such veneration, 


the Latin divines appealed to them as authority in 
religious 


[o] See Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. i. at the article Adu- 
| gara. 

_ [p] Jos. Sim. Assemannii Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. 
| ie Pp. 127. 

_ [9] See, for a particular account of the life and writings of 
| Rabanus Maurus, the Histoire Litieraire de la France, tom. v. 
ip» 151; as alsothe Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Febr. p. 500. 


‘that, during four centuries, the most eminent of 


S14 


CENT. 
1X, 


PART Il. 
wry 


- the Life of Charlemagne, of which the best of fourteen e 
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religious matters, and adopted almost ersally 
the sentiments they contained. After this illus 
trious prelate, the writers that are most worthy c 
mention are, aM 
Agobard, archbishop of ign aman of w 
dom and prudence, and far from being destitu 
of literary merit ; but whose reputation has d 
servedly suffered ’by his justifying, and even fc 
menting the rebellion of Lothaire and Pepi 
against Lewis the Meek, their fatherand their 
vereign [7]. 
Hilduin, abbot of St. Dennis, who acquired n 
small reputation by a work entitled, Areopag 
tica fs}. “4 
Eginhard, abbot of Selingestat, the celebrate 
author of the Lifé of Charlemagne, remarkable fc 
the beauty of his diction, the perspicuity and ek 
ce of his style, and a variety of other literar 
accomplishments [7]. : 
Claudius, bishop of Turin, hast Exposition 
several books of scripture [w], as also his Chron 
logy, gained him an eminent and lasting r rep at 
tion [w]. Frecul 


_ [Er] See Colonia, Hist. Litter. dela wille de Lyon, ‘ceil 
p- 93. General Dictionary, at the article 4, yeti Fist. L 
teraire dela France, tom. iv, p. 567. [Agobard Oppo 
with great zeal both the worship and the use of images, in } 
famous book, De picturis et imaginibus, a work which h 
greatly embar nosed the doctors of the Romish church. 4 

[s] Hist. Extteraire de la France, tom, iv, p. 607. 

[t] Hist. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 550. See al 
tions is that published by Schminkius, at Utrecht, i in the y 
1711. y 

[w] [This prelate, who was famous for his knowledge ofl he 
holy scriptures, composed 111 books of commentaries upon Ge. 
nesis, 4 upon Exodus, and several upon Leviticus. He v | 
also a commentary upon the Gospel of St. Matthew, i in 
there are many excellent things, and an exposition of all the 
Epistles of St. Paul. His commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galations is printed, but all thd rest are in manuscript.] 

[w] See Simon, Critique dela minis Lea bois M, Da 
Pin, tom, i. p, 284, 
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» Freculf, bishop of Lysiewx, whose Chronicle, cent. 


Which is no more than a heavy compilation, is yet | 


extant. 
Servatus Lupus, of whose composition we have 


geveral epistles and treatises ; and who, though a 
copious and subtile writer, is yet defective in point 
of elegance and erudition [a’}. 

“ Drepanius Florus, who left behind him se- 
veral Poems, An exposition. of certain books of 
scripture, and other performances less worthy of 
attention [7]. 

- Christian Druthmar, the author of 4 commen- 
tary upon St. Matthew's Gospel [2]. 

Godeschalc, a monk of Orbais, who rendered 
his name immortal by the controversy which he 
set on foot concerning Predestination and Free 
Grace. 
~ Paschasius Radbert [a], a name famous in the 
contests concerning The real presence of Christ's 
body in the Eucharist ; and who, to pass in silence 
his other writings, composed a book upon this 
very subject, which furnished abundant matter of 
dispute throughout this century. 
 Bertramn, or Ratramn, a monk of Corby, who 
deserves the first rank among the writers that 
refuted: the doctrine of Radbert; .and whose 
book concerning The sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
|per, which was composed by the order of Charles 
‘the Bald, gave also occasion to many contests 
among learned divines [0]. 
| Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt, the laborious 


‘author of several treatises upon various subjects, 
and 


| 
}' FF Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 255. 
Ly] Colonia, Histoire. Litter. de Lyon, tom. ii, p. 135, 
| Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. v. p. 213. : 
[2] Hist. Litter. de la France, tom, v. p. 84. 
|_ [a] For an account of Radbert, see the Histoire Litter. de 
ta France, tom. v. p. 287. Are 

\ [5] We shall have occasion ta speak more particularly of 
| Bertramn, and his book, in the following chapter. 


] 


| 
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cENT. and who is more to be esteemed for his inde dust 
tye, ia diligence, than for his genius and lea in 
- Walafridus Strabo, who acquired no m be “ 
putation by his Poems, his Lives of the Saints, a n 
his Explications of many of the more dillicult 
sages of Scripture [d ]. al 
Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, a man of a 
imperious and turbulent spirit ; but who deserve 
notwithstanding, a distinguished place am 
Latin writers of this century, since his workall 
cover an aspiring genius, and an ardent zeal i 
the pursuit of truth; and tend, moreover, in a si 
gular manner, to cindy light, ‘both upon the c civ 
and ecclesiastical history of the age in wh 
lived [e ]. 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, the friend sad CO! 
panion of Charles the Bald, an e it philos s( 
pher, and a learned divine, “whore: dition ¥ 
accompanied with uncommon marks of sagz 
and genius, and whose various performance 5, 
well as his translations from the Greek, g 
him a shining and lasting reputation [f ih 
It is sufficient barely to name Remigius E 
tharius, Ado, Aimoin Heric, Regino, abbot 
Prum, and others, of whom the most comm 
writers of ecclesiastical history give ample 4 
counts. 


 [c] It is proper to observe, that a great part of the writin 
that are attributed to Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt, were c 
posed by Remi, or Remigius, of 4ucerre See Cassimir Or 
nus, Conment. de Seriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. $30. Histoire I 
teraire de la France, tom. v. p. 111. tom. vi. p. 106. Le Beuf, 
Recueil de Diss. sur ? Histoire de la France, tom. i. p- 2 8. 

[d] See the Histoire Litter. dela France, tom. v. p. 5 

fe] Jbid. tom. v. p. 416.~ 

Lf] See Herm. Conringius, Antig. Academica, pe 3 3 
Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. v. Ps 416. . 
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4! CHAP. IIL i 
Concerning the doctrine of the Christian church 
during this century. 
I. FITHE zeal of Charlemagne for the interests cENT. 
of Christianity, and his liberality to the , 27. 


learned, encouraged many to apply themselves ~~) 
diligently to the study of the scriptures, and The mise- 
to the pursuit of religious truth ; and as long as py 
this eminent set of divines remained, the western eee 


provinces were happily preserved from many er- 
rors, and from a variety of superstitious practices. 
Thus we find among the writers of this age seve- 


ral men of eminent talents, whose productions - 


shew that the lustre of true erudition and theology 
was not, aigyets totally eclipsed. But these il- 
lustrious luminaries of the church disappeared one 
after the other, and barbarism and ignorance, 
encouraged by their departure, resumed their an- 
cient seats, and brought, in their train, a prodi- 
gious multitude of devout follies, odious super- 
stitions, and abominable errors. Nor did any 
encourage and propagate with more zeal and ar- 
dour these superstitious innovations, than the sa- 
cerdotal orders, the spiritual guides of a deluded 
eople. And if we enquire how it came to pass, 
hat the clergy were so zealous in such an inglo- 
rious cause, we shall find that this zeal was, in 
ome, the effect of ignorance, and, in others, the 
fruit of avarice and ambition; since much was to 
be gained, both in point of authority and opulence, 
from the progress of superstition. . Christianity 
among the Greeks and Orientals was almost in 
the same declining and deplorable state; though 
‘there arose, from time to time, in the eastern 


yvoured 


provinces, men of superior abilities, who endea- : 


a 
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cENT. voured to support the cause of true religion, anc 
™. to raise it from the pressures under which it ] 

ae, boured. ae 
ww ba tippecte a 
The causes Ll The causes of this unhappy revolution, tha 
to which it covered the Christian church with superstition an 
mses darkness, will appear evident to such as are at a 
» acquainted with the history of these times. Th 
Oriental doctors, miserably divided among them 
selves, and involved in the bitterest contentio 
and quarrels with the western churches, lost a 
notion of the true:spirit and genius of Christianit 
and, corrupted and biassed by the prejudices ar 
passions that are generally excited and nourish 
by ill-managed controversy, became incapable 
promoting the true and essential interests of rel 
gion. Intent also; upon defending the excellence 
and divine authority of their doctrine and d 
line against the Latin doctors, and in maintais 
ing among themselves the worship of image 
which began to be warmly opposed, they 2 
vanced many things in the course of these d 
putes that were highly erroneous ; and as one ert 
follows another, their number increased from’ dz 
to day. The savage and unnatural lives of th 
monks and hermits, whose number was prod 
gious, and whose authority was considerable, wh 
haunted the woods and deserts, the gloomy scent 
of their extravagant devotion, contributed-mud 
among other causes, to the decay of solid and Ta 
tional piety. Add to all this, the irruptions’ | 
the barbarous nations into the west, the atrocio} 
exploits of usurping princes, the drooping an 
neglected condition of all the various branched 
learning, the ambitious frenzy of the Romi 
pontiffs, who were incessantly gaping after né 
accessions of authority and dominion, the fra 
and tricks of the monastic orders carried on un¢ 

_ the specious mask of religion, and then we 


| 
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see the true causes that founded the empire of su- cenr. 
perstition and error, upon the ruin of virtue, ms. - 
piety, and reason. j al 
Ill. The ignorance and corruption that disho- rhe cor. 

noured the Christian church, in this century, pt igno 
were great beyond measure; and were there no dae 
other examples of their enormity upon record, that reign- 
than the single instance of that stupid veneration becharyip 
that was paid to the bones and carcasses of de- pear even 
parted saints; this would be sufficient to convince ee 
us of the deplorable progress of superstition. This of the fool- 
idolatrous devotion was now considered as thetic, that 
most sacred and momentous branch of religion, ws paid to 
nor did any dare to entertain the smallest hopes pee 
of finding the Deity propitious, before they hadelics 
assured themselves of the protection and inter- 
cession of some one or other of the saintly order. 
Hence it was that every church, and indeed every 
private Christian, had their particular patron 
among the saints, from an apprehension that their 
spiritual interests would be but indifferently ma- 
naged by those, who were already employed about 
the souls of others; for they judged, in this re- 
spect of the saints as they did of mortals, whose 
capacity is too limited to comprehend a vast va- 
riety of objects. This notion rendered it neces- 
sary to multiply prodigiously the number of the 
oa and to create daily new patrons for the de- 
luded people: and this was done with the utmost » 
zeal. The priests and monks set their invention 

t work, and peopled, at discretion, the invisible 
world with imaginary protectors. They dispelled 
ithe thick darkness which covered the pretended 
spiritual exploits of many holy men; and they in- 
wented both names and histories of saints [g ] that 
never existed, that they might not be at a loss to 
eee furnish 


[2] [See Dr. Middleton’s Letter from Rome, passim. in 
which we find the names of St. Baccho, St. Viar, St. Amphi- 
bolus, Euodia, &c.] 
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The saints 
canonized, 


iii. p. 30. 


medy, feeble and illusory as it-was, contri tt 


-p- 44. Launoy, De Lazari, Magdalene, ¢ 
| winciam appulsu, cap. i. sect. 12. °p. 442. tom, i 
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fatal the credulous and wretched n 
with objects proper to. perpetuate their su 
tion, and to nourish their confidence. 
their own guides, and committed their sp 
interests either to phantoms of their own 
or to distracted fanatics, whom they esteemed 
saints, for no other reason than. their", “having li 
like madmen. - 

IV. The ecclesiastical councils “Jetud it n ec 
sary, at length to set limits to the -licentious 
perstition of those ignorant wretches, who, w 
a view to have still more friends at court, f 
such were their gross notions of things, were dai 
adding new saints to the list of their celestial n 
diators. They accordingly, declared by a 
lemn decree, that no departed Christian shou 
be considered as a member of the saintly o 
before the bishop in a provincial council, 2 
presence of the people, had pronounced ial 
thy of that distinguished honour [/]. “This 


in some measure, to restrain the fanatical tem 
of the saint-makers; but, in its consequen a 
was the occasion of a new accession of pow 
the Roman pontiff. Even so early as this ¢ 
many were of opinion, that it was proper a 
pedient, though not absolutely necessa 
decisions of bishops and crcl ol ae 
firmed by the consent and authority ‘of t h 
man pontiff, whom they considered as th 
preme and universal bishop} and this will nc 
pear surprising to any who reflect u 


vi 


rie | 


‘1 Bo oReee gsr §- 
35 nes oe! ae 
[4] Mabillon, Act. Santzon: Ord. Benet 3 


Franc. Pagi Brewarum Pontif. Romanor, ‘ont D. 
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and superstitious age, whose corruption and dark~ ceEnr. 
ness were peculiarly favourable to their ambitious , 1 
pretensions. It is true, we have no example of _~W~; 
any person solemnly sainted by the bishop of Rome 

alone, before the tenth century [7], when Udal- 

ric, bishop of Augsburg, received this dignity in 

a formal manner from John XV. It is, however, 
certain, that before that time the Roman pontiffs 

were consulted in matters of that nature, and their 
judgment respected in the choice of those that 

were to be honoured with saintship [4]; and it 

was by such steps as these, that the church of 

Rome engrossed to itself the creation of these tu- 

telary divinities, which at length was distinguished 

by the title of Canonization. 

V. This preposterous multiplication of saints Livesof the 
Was a new source of abuses and frauds. It was @"* 
thought necessary to write the lives of these ce- 
lestial patrons, in order to procure for them the 
veneration and confidence of a deluded multi- 
tude; and here lying wonders were invented, 
and all theresources of forgery and fable exhaust- 
ed, to celebrate exploits which had never been 
performed, and to perpetuate the memory of holy 
persons who had never existed. We have yet 
extant a prodigious quantity of these trifling le- 
ends, the greatest part of which were, un- 
oubtedly, forged after the time of Charle- 
gne, by the monastic writers, who had both 
VOL, Il. 4 the 


| [2] See Dan. Papebrochius, De solennium canonisationum 
nitits et progress. in Propyle@o Actor. SS. mens. Maii, p- 171: 
d the other authors who have written upon this subject, of 
hich there is an ample list in the Bibliographia Antigquar. of 
abricius, cap. vii. sect. 25. p. 270. he 

[#] See the candid and impartial account that is given of 
his matter by the late pope Benedict XIV. in his laborious 
work, De servorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione, 

b. i. cap. 7. p. 50. tom. i. opp. edit. Roman. It were ta be 

ished, that historians of the church of Rome would learn to 
a the prudence, moderation, and equity of that illustri- 
| 


us pontiff, 


- P 
‘= 
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cent. the inclination and leisure to edify the church 
pans 4, these pious frauds. The same i Ww 
iT II. : ey . . : 
~~ peopled the celestial regions with fictitious sair 
employed also their fruitful inventions inemb 
lishing with false miracles, and various other 1 
pertinent forgeries, the history of those, who hi 
been really martyrs or confessors in the cau 
Christ; these fictions, however, did not pa 
with impunity, but were severely censured 
some of the most eminent writers of the times 
which they were imposed upon the credu lity. 
the public [7]. Various were the motives tl 
engaged different persons to propagate, Or Col 
tenance these impostors. Some were excl 
this by the seductions of a false devotion, 
reigned in this perverse and ignorant age, a 
made them imagine, that departed saints we 
highly delighted with the applauses and vene 
tion of mortals, and never failed to crown W 
peculiar marks of their favour and protect 
such as were zealous in honouring their memol 
and in celebrating their exploits. The prosp 
of gain, and the ambitious desire of being re 
renced by the multitude, engaged others to 1 


tiply the number, and to maintain the credit 
the legends, or saintly registers. For the chure 
that were dedicated to the saints, were per 
tually crowded with supplicants, who flockee 
them with rich presents, in order to obtain succ 


bs 


[7] See Servatus Lupus’ Vita Maximini, p. 275, 276. 
the candid and learned observations upon this subject tha 
to be found in various places of the works of the celeb 
Launoy : e. g. in his Déspunctio Epistole Petri de Mare 
tempore quo in Gallia Christi fides recepta, cap. xiv. p. | 
his Dissertationes de primis Christiane relig. in Ge 
Diss. ii. 142, 144, 14.5, 147, 168, 169, 181—De La 
dal. et Marthe in Galliam appulsu, p. 340.—De J 
onysiis, p. 527, 529, 530. tom. ii. part 1. opp.—See 
tene Thesaurus Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 151.—Hish 
de la France, tom. iv. p. 273. 
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tinder the afflictions they suffered, or deliverance 
from the dangers which they had reason to appre- 
hend. And it was esteemed also a high honour 
to be the more immediate ministers of these tute- 
lary mediators, who, as it is likewise proper to 
observe, were esteemed and frequented in propor- 
tion to their antiquity, and to the number and 
importance of the pretended miracles that had 
rendered their lives illustrious.. This latter cir- 
cumstance offered a strong temptation to such as 
were employed by the various churches in writing 
the lives of their tutelar saints, to supply by in- 
vention the defects of truth, and to embellish 
their legends with fictitious prodigies; nay, they 
were not only tempted to this imposture, but were 
even obliged to make use of it in order to swell 
the fame of their respective patrons [mm]. 
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VI, But even all this was insufficient to satisfy A passion- 
‘the demands of superstition, nourished by the stra-**° 9 


tagems of a corrupt and designing priesthood, and their relics 
fomented by the zeal of the more ignorant and?" 


‘stupid sons of the church. It was not enough to 
‘everence departed saints, and to confide in their 
intercession and succours; it was not enough to 
clothe them with an imaginary power of healing 
diseases, working miracles, and delivering from 
all sorts of calamities and dangers; their bones, 
their’ clothes, the apparel and furniture they had 
possessed during their lives, the very ground 
‘which they had touched, or in which their putri- 
fied carcasses were laid, were treated with a stupid 
Veneration, and supposed to retain the marvellous 
virtue of healing all disorders both of body and 
mind, and of defending such as possessed them 
against all the assaults and devices of Satan. The 
. xy 2 consequence 


‘none are more liable to suspicion than those drawn up by the 
|Britons and Normans. See Mabillon Pref ad Sac. i. Benes 
\dictin. sub init. . 


[m] Of all the lives of the saints written in this century, cr 
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wage I. 


with the bones and other secret. remains of 
first heralds of the gospel, they might omfc 
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every one was eager to provide himsel: F wit 


salutary remedies, for which purpose great m U1 
bers undertook fatiguing and perilous voyage 


and subjected themselves to all sorts of hardsh 


while others made use of this delusion. als ps 


mulate their riches, and to impose upon the m 


serable multitude by the most impiousf anc 


shocking inventions. As the demand for r 
was prodigious and universal, the clergy € 
ployed all their dexterity to satisfy these ¢ 


and were far from being nice in the methods d th it 


used for that end. The bodies of the saints ¥ 


sought by fasting and. prayer instituted by 1 


priest in order to obtain a divine answer, a 


infallible. direction, and this pretended dire tio 
never failed to accomplish their desires ; the ho 
carease was always found, and that always in co 
sequence, as they impiously gave out, of the st su 


gestion and inspiration of God himself. — 
discovery of this kind was attended with ex 
demonstrations of joy, and animated the 
these devout seekers to enrich the church still m 
and more with this new kind of treasure. Mz 
travelled with this view into the eastern provin 

and frequented the places which Christ < ah 
disciples had honoured with their presencasil 


dejected minds, calm trembling consciences, § 

sinking states, and defend their inhabitant dt 
all sorts of calamities. Nor did these pious t 
vellers return home empty; the craft, dexte 
and knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey 
the stupid credulity of the Latin relic-hunte 

and made profitable commerce of this new 
votion. The latter paid considerable sums f 
legs and arms, skulls and jaw-bones aN. 
which were Pagan, and some not humar 


a 
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other things that were supposed to have belonged CENT. 
to the primitive worthies of the Christian church ; ‘aie i 
and thus the Latin churches came to the possession (~~) 
of those celebrated relics of St. Mark, St. James, 

St. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, and others, 

which they shew at this day with so much os- 
tentation. But there are many, who, unable to ‘ 
procure for themselves these spiritual treasures by 
voyages and prayers, had recourse to violence and. 

theft ; for all sorts of means, and all sorts of at- 
tempts in a cause of this nature were consideted, 

when successful, as pious and acceptable to the Su- 

preme Being [7 ]. 

VI. The study of the holy scriptures languish- Theexposi- 
ed much among the Greeks in this century. Pho- ae i 
tius, who composed a book of Questions [0], re-neglected 
lating to various passages of scripture, 4n Eaposi- mors ‘he 

& tO var1ous p $ P 2 ‘POST- Greeks, 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul, and other produc- 
tions of the same nature [ p], was one. of the few 
that employed their talents in the illustration of the 
sacred writings. He was a man of great sagacity 
and genius, who preferred the dictates of reason 
to the decisions of authority ; notwithstanding all - 
which, he cannot be recommended as a model to 
vs other 


: 
| 


[nm] See Muratori Antig. Ital. medit evi, tom. v. p. 6. who 
ives examples of the truth of this assertion. 
|. «& [o] This work, which is entitled Amphilochia, from its 

aving been addressed to Amphilachius, bishop of Cyzicum, 
rena of 308 questions, and answers to them ; a sixth part of 
which, at least, are to be found in the Epistles of Photius, pub- 
lished at London in 1651, by bishop Montague. The most of 

hese questions relate to different texts of the Old and New 
Zestament ; but these are interspersed with others of a philoso. 
phical and literary kind. This work is still extant in MSS. 
in the Vatican, Barberinian, and Bavarian libraries. 
| oc [p] Such as a catena, a chain, of commentaries on the 
book of Psalms, compiled from the. writings of Athanasius, 
Basil, Chrysostom, &c. and a commentary upon the Prophets, 
noth of which are yet extant in MSS.,the former in the Bidli-~ 
Frere Segueriang, or Coisliniana, and the latter in the Vatican 

rary. 
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CENT. other commentators. The ee ; 

- ae 11, Who attempted to explain the — 

Cr little more than compile and accumulate 
passages from the commentators os chip 
ages; and this method was the origin of t 
Catene, or chains of commentators, so much 
vogue among the Greeks during this century 
which a considerable number have come do 
our times, and which consisted entirely in a c 
lection of the explications of scripture that v ~ 
scattered up and down in the ancient write 
The greatest part of the theological writers, fi 
ing themselves incapable of more vie ae nde 
takings, confined their labours to this com 
ing method, to the great detriment oe 
criticism. 

Defectsof VIII. The Latin commentators were ont 

the Latin 

commene Perior in number to those among the ek 

tator. which was owing to the zeal and munifice 
Charlemagne, who, both by his tborality- 
by his example, had excited and encouraged 
doctors of the preceding age to the study of # 
scriptures. Of these expositors there are 

; least, who are worthy of esteem, Christ 

Druthmar, whose Commentary on St. Ma 
is come down to our times [q]; and the abb 
Bertharius, whose Two Books concerning F 
mentals, are also said to he yet extant. — 
seem unequal to the important office of 2 
critics, and may be divided i into two cases, 
we have had already occasion to mention + 
course of this history; the class of those 
merely collected and reduced into a mae ¢ 
nions and explications of the Apceatinis 


[9g] See R. Simon, Histoire critique des Deine 2 " 
tateurs du Now. Testament, chap. xxv. p. 3485 as also 
Critique de la Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique de: Mm. Du Pin, 
1, p. 293. who, in his xxvith and xxwiith) chapter, gi 
count of most of the writers mentioned here. — 


on 
. ‘ . 
we on ; 
a Ot ee ee OS — 
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of 'a fantastic set of expositors, who were always CENT. 
hunting after mysteries in the plainest expressions, Janta 
and labouring to deduce a variety of abstruse and _ : 
hidden significations from every passage of scrip- 

ture, all which they did, for the most part, in a 

very clumsy and uncouth manner. At the head. 

of the first class was Rabanus Maurus, who ac- 
knowledges that he borrowed from the ancient 
doctors the materials he made use of in illustrat- 

ing the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the Epistles of 

St. Paul; Walafrid Strabo, who borrowed his ex- 
plications chiefly from Rabanus; Claudius of 
Turin, who trod in the footsteps of Augustin 

and Origen ; Hincmar, whose Exposition of the 

four Books of Kings compiled from the fathers, 

are yet extant; Remigius of Aurerre, who de- 

rived from the same source his illustrations on the 
Psalms, and other books of sacred writ ; Sedulius, 

who explained in the same manner the Epistles 

of St. Paul; Florus, Haymo bishop of Halberstadt, 

and others, whom, for the sake of brevity, we 

pass in silence. : 

IX. Rabanus Maurus, whom we introduced Alegorists, 
above at the head of the compilers of the fathers, 
deserves also an eminent place among the allego- 
tical commentators, on account of his diffuse and 
tedious work, entitled Scripture Allegories. ‘To 
this class also belong Smaragdus, Haymo, Scotus, 
/Pashasius Radbert, and many others, whom it 
is not necessary to mention. The fundamental 
and general principle, in which all the writers of 
this class agree, is, that, besides the literal signi- 
fication of each passage in scripture, there are 
hidden and_ deep senses which escape the vulgar 
‘eye; but they are not agreed about the number 
jof these mysterious significations. Some attri- 

‘bute to every phrase three senses ; others four ; 
others again five ; nay, their number is carried ta 
seven by Angelome,a monk of Lystewz, an acute, 

¥4 though 
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CENT. though fantastic writer, and who is im fro 
we ,. Serving the meanest rank among them DOs 
pigs ) this century [7] nocd 
The state. Lhe teachers of theology were still m 
auacte contemptible than the commentators, ind th 

®" Greeks, as well as the. Latins, were extre 
negligent both in unfolding the nature, and j Or 
ving the truth of the doctrines of Christianit 
Their method of inculcating divine truth wi 
dry and unsatisfactory, and more adapted to | 
the memory with sentences, than to enlighten t 
understanding, or to improve the judg 
The Greeks, for the most part, followed imp 
Damascenus, while the Latins submitted the 
hoodwinked intellects to the authority of A 
gustine. Authority became the test of trut 
and supplied in arrogance what it wanted in arg 
ment. ‘Chat magisterial decisions were emplo 
in the place of reason, appears manifestly { TC 
the Collectaneum de tribus questionibus of Serva 
Lupus; and also from: a Treatise of Rer 
concerning: the necessity of holding Sast the tru 
the gospel, and of maintaining inviolable the sacr 
authority of the holy and orthodoa Jathers.. VE i 
deigned to appeal to the authority of the ser 
tures in defence of their systems, they either ¢ 
plained them in an allegorical manner, or un¢ 
stood them in the sense that had been gi 
them by the decrees of councils, or in the wr 
ings of the fathers; from which senses they thoug 
it both unlawful and impious to depart. 7 
Irish doctors alone, and. particularly Johan 
Scotus, had the courage to spurn mea ig 


[7] See the preface to his Commentary on the Book 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima, tom. xv. p- < 
commentary of Angelome upon the book of Genesis 
lished by Bernard Pezius, i in his Thesaurus A : 
part I. but, indeed, the loss would not have been great ht 
never seen the light. 
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ous fetters of authority, and to explain thesub- cEnr. 
ime doctrines of Christianity in a manner con- Misi? 
formable to the dictates of reason, and the prin- 7), 
ciples of true philosophy. But this noble attempt 
drew upon them the malignant fury of a super- 

stitious age, and exposed them to the hatred of 

the Latin theologists, who would not permit ei- 

ther reason or philosophy to meddle themselves in 
religious matters [' ]. ; 

XI. The important science of morals suffered, of chris 
like all others, in the hands of ignorant and un-j;*) mor 
skilful writers. ‘Che labours of some were wholly f. 
employed in collecting from the fathers an indi- 
gested heap of maxims and sentences concerning 
religious and moral duties; and such, among 
others, was the work of Alvarus, intitled Scn- 
lille Patrum. Others wrote in a more systematic 
manner concerning virtue and vice, such as Ha- | 
litgarius, Rabanus Maurus, and Jonas, bishop 
of Orleans ; but the representations they gave of 
the one and the other were very different from 
those which we find in the gospel of Christ. 
Others again fell into that most absurd and de- 
lusive method of instructing the ignorant in the 
will of God by a fantastic combination of figures 
and allegories; and several of the Greeks began 
to turn their studies towards the resolving cases 
of conscience [t], in order to remove the diflicul- 
ties that arose in scrupulous and timorous minds. 

We pass in silence the writers of homilies and 
books of penance, of which there was a consider- 
able number in this century. rm 


XII. The 
! 

| [s] For an account of the persecution and hatred that Jo~ 
hannes Scotus suffered in the cause of reason and liberty, see 
Du Boulay, Hist. Academ. Paris. tom. i. p. 182; as also Ma~. 
ibillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. Sac. v. 392. 

| [#] See Nicephori Chartophylac. Epistole Due, in the Bi-, 
bliotheca Magna Patrum, tom. ii. p. 413. clits 


} 
} 
| 
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cent. XII. The doctrine of the mystics, whose 
gin is falsely attributed to Dionysius the / 
PART II.©. _ is 
gile, and whose precepts were de 0 € 
The pro- Wate the soul above all sensible and terrestrial 0 
gress of jects, and to unite it to the Deity in an in 
ayes “manner, had been now for a long time in 4 
among the Greeks, and more especially among th 
monastic orders. And to augment the credit 
this fanatical sect, and multiply its followers, WV 
chael Synchellus and Methodius composed tl 
most pompous and eloquent panegyrics upon t 
memory of Dionysius, in which his virtues we 
celebrated with the utmost exaggeration. TI 
Latins were not as yet bewitched with the specic 
appearance, and the illusory charms of the mys 
devotion, which was equally adapted to aff 
persons of a lively fancy and those of amo 
gloomy turn of mind. They lived in a hap 
ignorance of: this contagious doctrine, when t 
Grecian emperor Michael Balbus, sent to Lev 
the Meek, in the year 824, a copy of the pr 
tended works [wu] of Dionysius the Areopagi 
which fatal present kindled immediately the he 
flame of mysticism in the western provinces, al 
filled the Latins with the most enthusiastic ac 
ration of this new religion. The translation 
these spurious works into Latin by the expr 
order of the emperor [w], who could not be ez 


. ba 
‘ps 4 
3 a 


ae 
[u] Usserti Syllove Epp. Hibernicar. p, 54, 55. (7 
Spuriousness of these works is now universally granted by | 
most Jearned and impartial of the Roman Catholic writers 
they contain accounts of many events that happened 
ages after-the time of Dionysius, and were not at all me 
until after the fifth century. See Fleury, Hist. Ecc ) 
liv. tom. xi. p. 528. edit. Bruzelles. Basin he 
[w]} That these books were translated by the order of Let 
appears manifestly. from the LEpistle to that emperor, w 
Hilduin prefixed to his Areopagetica, and in which ( 
edit. Colon. 1563.) we find the following passage: 
fibrorum, guos (Dionysius) patrio sermone conscripsit, et 


pe ' 
obiian 
fate 9 
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hile his subjects were deprived of such inesti- cenr. 


aable treasure, contributed much to the progress 


1x. 


PART If, 


f mysticism. . By the order of the same emperor, 


lilduin, abbot of St. Denys, composed an account 
£ the life, actions, and writings of Dionysius, un- 
er the title of Areopagitica, in which work, 
mong other impudent fictions, usual in those 
imes of superstition and imposture, he maintain- 
d, inorder to exalt the honour of his nation, 
hat Dionysius the Areopagite, and Dionysius 
he bishop of Paris, were one and the same per- 
on fa]. This fable, which was invented with 
inparalleled assurance, was received with the most 
erfect and unthinking credulity, and made sucha 
jeep and permanent impression upon the minds 
£ the French, that the repeated demonstrations 
sf its falsehood have not as yet been sufficient to 
-uin its credit entirely. As the first translation of 
he works of Dionysius that had been done by 
he order of Lewis the Meek, was probably in a 
parbarous and obscure style, a new and more 
legant one was given by the famous Johannes 
Erigena, at the request of Charles the 
Bald, 
illos composuit, lectio nobis per Dei gratiam et ves- 
ram ordinationem, CUJUS DISPENSATIONE INTERPRETATOS, 
‘crinia nostra. eos petentibus reserant, satisfacit. From this pas- 
ges it is evident that they are mistaken, who affirm that the 
in translation of the works of Dionysius was not made be- 
ore the time of Charlesthe Bald. And they err also, who, 
ith Mabillon, Annal. Benedict. tom. ii. lib. xxix. sect. 59. 
488. and the authors of the Hist. Lit. de la France, tom. v- 
>. 425. inform us, that Michael Balbus sent these works al- 
ready translated into Latin to the emperor Lewis. It is 
amazing how men of learning could fall into this latter error, 
er reading the following passage in the Epistle above quoted: 
i Authenticos namque eosdem ( Dionysii) libros Greca lin- 
ss gua conscriptos, cum echonomus ecclesiz Constantinopoli- 
* tame et ceteri missi Michaelis legatione—functi sunt—pro 
* mumere magno suscepimus.”” 
| [2] Launoy, Diss. de Discrimine Dionysit Areopag. et Pa- 
eps see iv. p- 38. tom. ii. p- I. opp. as also the writings - 
af this great man concerning the Two Dionysiuses. 
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cent. Bald, the publication of which increased conside. 
Mx. _ rably the partizans of the mystic theology amot 
ee the:French, Italians, and Germans. Scotus hir 
self was so enchanted with this new doctrine, thz 

he incorporated it into his philosophical syste 
and upon all occasions either accommodated I 
philosophy to it, or explained it according to t 
principles of his philosophy. ue 
Thestateof. MILL The defence of Christianity against th 
powemic, or Jews and Pagans was greatly neglected in th 
gial theoe Century, in which the intestine disputes and di 
logy. sentions that divided the church, gave sufficie 
employment to such as had an inclination to co 
troversy, or a talent of managing it with dexi 
rity and knowledge. Agobard, however, as al 
Amulo and Rabanus Maurus, chastised the ins 
lence and malignity of the Jews, and expos 

their various absurdities and errors, while the e 
peror Leo, Theodorus Abucara, and other write 
whose performances are lost, employed the Pp 
lemic labours against the progress of the Saracer 
and refuted their impious and extravagant ; 

tem. But it may be observed in general of t 
who wrote against the Saracens, that they rep 
ed many things, both concerning Mahomet 
his religion, which were far from being true 5 ¢ 

if, as there is too much reason to imag 
they did this designedly, and knowing the 
hood, or at least the uncertainty of what 
leged against these infidels, we must look a] 
their writings rather as intended to deter 
Christians from apostasy, than to give ar 
refutation of the Saracen doctrine. “ 
Thecon- _ XIV. The contests of the Christians — 
concerning themselves were carried on with greater | 
images and animosity than the disputes in which 
Gat.” were engaged with the common enemies of 
faith ; and these contests were daily product 
new calamities and disorders which dishono 
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profession, and cast a heavy, though unde- cenr. 

ved reproach upon the cause of true “yeligion. a. 

r the banishment of Irene, the controversy 
cerning images broke out anew among the 
reeks, and was carried on by the contending 
‘ties, during the half of this century, with 
ious and uncertain success. The emperor Ni- 
cephorus, though he did not abrogate the de- 
es of the council of Nice, nor order the i ima- 
_ to be taken out of the churches, yet deprived 
e patrons of image-worship of all power to mo- 
lest or injure their adversaries, and seems upon 
the whole to have been an enemy to that idola- 
rous service. But his successor Michael Curopa- 
lates, surnamed Rhangebe, acted in a very diffe- 
‘ent manner. Feeble and timorous, and dread- 
ag the rage of the priests and monks that main- 
ained the cause of images, he favoured that cause 
during his short reign, and persecuted its adver- 
aries with the greatest bitterness and cruelty. 
The scene changed again, upon the accession of 
» the Armenian, to the empire, who abolished 
he decrees of the Nicene council relating: to the 
seland worship of images, in a sa assem- 


ho owever enacting any penal laws Res see shee ido- 
trous worshippers. ‘Chis moderation, far from 
a fying ,the patriarch Nicephorus, and the 
pther partizans of image-worship, only served to 
encourage their obstinacy, and to increase their in- 
BOlence ; upon which the emperor removed the 
ha ughty prelate from his office, and chastised the 
ury of several of his. adherents with a deserved 
inishment. His successor Michael, surnamed 
Balbus, or the Sfammerer, was obliged to observe 
He same conduct, and to depart from the cle- 
aency and indulgence, which, in the beginning 
h j of 
oe [y] Fleury and some other writers seis the $a 
pE this council in the year 815. 
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of his reign, he had discovered’ towards the we 
shippers of images, whose idolatry, however, 
was far from approving; the monks more es 
cially provoked his indignation by their fanati 
rage, and forced him to treat them with pa ti 
lar severity. But the zeal of his son and suce 
sor Theophilus, in discouraging this new idolat 
was still more vehement ; for he: thew 
shippers of images with great violence, and we 
so far as to put to death some of the more ob: 
hate ringleaders of that impetuous faction. 

XV. Upon the death of Theophilus, whi 
happened in the year 842, the regency was i 
trusted with the empress Theodora’ duri 
son’s minority. This superstitious’ princess, | 
tigued with the importunate solicitations of 
monks, deluded by their forged miracles, and 
a little influenced also by their insolent thre: 
assembled, in the year above mentioned, a cor 
cil at Constantinople, in which the decrees of 
second Nicene council were reinstated in th 
lost authority, and the Greeks were indulged 
their Lorrupt propensity to image-worshi Pp 
law which encouraged that wretched idolatry 
So that after a controversy, which had been ¢ 
ried on during the space of an hundred and © 
years, the cause of idolatry triumphed over 
tates of reason and Christianity ; the who 
the Armenians excepted, bowed down before 
victorious images; nor did any of the succeed 
emperors attempt to cure the Greeks of this 
perstitious phrenzy, or restrain them in the) 
formance of this childish worship. The ¢ 
that was held at Constantinople under Photius, 
the year 879, and which is reckoned by the Gre 
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[z] See Fred. Spanheim, Historia Imaginum, sect. 
845. tom. ii. opp.—Lenfant. Preservatif contre la Rew 120 
avec le Siege de Rome, tom, iiis lett, xiv. p> 147, lett. xviii 
xix. p. 509. ) a 
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the eighth general council, gave afarther degree cenr. 
vf force and vigour to idolatry, by maintaining 1%. 
the sanctity of images, and approving, confirm- **=? ™ 
ing, and renewing the Nicene decrees. The su- 
perstitious Greeks, who were blind-led by the 
monks in the most ignominious manner, esteemed 
this council as a most signal blessing derived to 
them from the immediate interposition of heaven, 
and accordingly instituted in commemoration 
ereof an anniversary festival, which was called 
2 Feast of Orthodoxy [a]. 
, XVI. The triumph of images, notwithstanding among the 
he zealous efforts of the Roman pontiffs in their “+ 
fayour, was obtained with much more difficulty 
among the Latins, than it had been among the 
Greeks ; for the former maintained as yet that in- 
valuable, and indeed unalienable privilege of 
judging for themselves in religious matters, and 
were far from being disposed to submit their rea- 
son implicitly to the decisions of the pontiff, or to 
ok upon any thing as infallible and true, which 
id authority for its only foundation. The most 
of the European Christians, as we have seen al- 
teady, steered a middle course between the ido- 
Taters and the Iconoclasts, between those who 
were zealous for the worship of images on the one 
hand, and those who were averse to all use of them 
On the other. They were of opinion, that images 
might be suffered as the means of aiding the 
memory of the faithful, and of calling to their re- 
membrance the pious exploits and the virtuous 
ctions of the persons they represented ; but they 
detested all thoughts of paying them the least 
marks of religious homage or adoration, Mi. 
+ chael 


ria 

[a] See Gretser Observat. in Codinum de officiis Aule et 
Becles. Constantinopolitane, lib. iii. cap. viii. as also the Cere- 
proniale Byzantinum, lately published by Reisk, lib. i. c. xxviii. 
ip» 92. 
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cent. Chael Balbus, when he sent, inthe year 82: 

IX. solemn embassy to Lewis the Meek, to renev 

vA‘* ™ confirm the treaties of friendship and pea 
had been concluded between his pred 

the empire and Charlemagne, charged his n 

nisters, in a particular manner, to bring over t 

king of the Franks [4] to the party of the Icon 

clasts, that they might gradually suppress, k 

their united influence, the worship of image 

and thus restore concord and tranquillity 

church. Lewis, upon this occasion, ass: 

a council at Paris, A. D.824{c]; in ord 

examine the proposal of the Grecian emper 

in which it was resolved to adhere to the decre 

of the council of Frankfort, which ‘allowed 

ase of images in the churches, but severely pr 
hibited the treating them with the smallest m 

of religious worship. But in process of time 

European Christians departed gradually from t 

observance of this injunction, and fell imper: 

tibly into a blind submission to the decisions | 


' 


i» 


_ 


cr [6] So Michael and his son Theophilus style Lewis 
their letter to him, refusing him the title of emperor, to w 
however, he had an undoubted right in consequence Of | 
treaties which they now desired to renew. ene 

or [ce] Fleury, Le Sueur, and other historians, p 
mously this council inthe year 825. It may be prope 
serve here, that the proceedings of this council evide 
that the decisions of the Roman pontiff were by 
looked upon at this time either as obligatory or infallib 
when the letter of Pope Adrian, in favour of images, 
in the council, it was almost unanimously rejected, as 
ing absurd and erroneous opinions. The decrees of 
council of Nice relating to image-worship, were also 
by the Gallican bishops; and the authority of that 
though received by several popes as an cecumenical on 
lutely rejected. And what is remarkable is, that the f 
not, on this account, declare the Gallican bishops hereti 
exclude them from the communion of the apostolic 
Fleury, liv. xlvii. : 
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the Roman pontiff, whose influence and authority cent. 
srew more formidable from day to day; so that, as Fa 
tier the conclusion of this century, the Galli- 
can clergy began to pay a certain kind of religi- 

ous homage to the saintly images, in which their 
example was followed by the Germans and other 
nations [a]. . 

’ XVIL Notwithstanding this apostasy, the Ico-Several 
poclasts were not destitute of adherents among a ocdie 
the Latins. The most eminent of these was Latins. 
Claudius, bishop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, 

and also a disciple of Felix, bishop of Urgel. 

“ zealous prelate, as soon as he had obtained 

he episcopal dignity through the favour of Lewis 

the Meek, began to exercise the duties of his 
function in the year 823, by ordering all images, 

and even the cross, to be cast out of the churches, 

and committed to the flames. The year follow- 

ing he composed a treatise, in which he not only 
defended these vehement proceedings, and de- 

lared against the us@, as well as the worship, of 
images, but also broached several other opinions, 

that were quite contrary to the notions of the 
multitude, and to the prejudices of the times. 

He denied, among other things, in opposition to 

the Greeks, that the cross was to be honoured 

with any kind of worship; he treated relics with 
utmost contempt, as absolutely destitute of 
virtues that were attributed to them, and cen- 

aired with much freedom and seyerity those pil- 
rimages to the holy land, and those voyages to 

he tombs of the saints, which, in this century, 

were looked upon as extremely salutary, and par- 

cularly meritorious. This noble stand, in the 
lefence of true religion, drew upon Claudius a 

| VOL. 11. cS cae multitude 

pf) Mabillon, \Annal. Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Id. 

ref. ad Sree. iv. Actors §S, Ord. Benedicti, Sac. iv. part I. 

}. 7, 8.—Le Cointe, Anngl. Eccles. Francor. tom. iv. ad h. a 
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CENT. multitude of adversaries; the sons of superstiti 
Nir: a rushed upon him from all quarters; Theoden 
CAnw Dungallus, Jonas of Orleans, and Walafridus 
Strabo [e] united to overwhelm him with th r 
voluminous answers. But the learned and ve« 
nerable prelate maintained his ground [ f ], and 
supported his cause with such dexterity and force 
that it remained triumphant, and. gained ney 
credit. And hence it- happened, that the city 
Turin and the adjacent country were, fora 
time after the death of Claudius, much less ins 
fected with superstition than the other parts oO 
Europe. —— 
Continue _ XVII. The controversy that had been carr 
tion of the : o: > be 
controverey Oe the preceding century concerning the g 
concerning cession (if we may be allowed that term) of @ 
ae Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, < 
cession of also concerning the word filioque, foisted b 
the Holy Latins into the Creed of Constantinople, broke © 
now with redoubled vehemence, and from a 
vate dispute became a flaming contest between t 
Greek and Latin churches. The monks of 
rusalem distinguished themselves in this contr 
versy, and complained particularly of the int 
polation of the words jiliogue, i. e. and fromt 
son, in the above mentioned symbol; nor did tl 
stop here, but dispatched to Charlemagne, 
the year 809, a certain ecclesiastic of their orc 
whose name was John, to obtain satisfaction 
this matter [g]. The affair was debated in duc 


ocr [e] In order to do justice to the adversaries of Claudius 
‘here mentioned, it is necessary to observe, that they o in. 
‘tained the innocence and usefulness of images, without pretend. 
ing to represent them as objects of religious worship. Ae 
_ [f] Mabillon, Annal. Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Pr@ 
ad Sac. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedict. p. 8.—Histot 
de la France, tom. iv. p. 491. and tom, v. pé 27. 
Basnage, Histoire des Eglises Reformées, tom. i. perip 
38. ed. in 4to. ; soa tee 10) aie 

[g] See Steph. Balusii Miscellanea, tom. vile p- 14° 
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form, both in a council assembled this same year 
at Aiz-la-Chapelle and at Rome, in presence of the 
‘Sovereign pontiff Leo III. to whom the emperor 
had sent ambassadors for that purpose. Leo 
adopted the doctrine which represented the Holy 
Ghost as proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, but he condemned ‘the addition that had 
been made to the symbol [/], and declared it as 
his opinion, that the word filiogue, or from the 
$0n, as it was a glaring interpolation, ought to be 
‘omitted in reading the symbol, and at length 
struck out of it entirely, not every where at once, 
but in such a prudent manner as to prevent dis- 
‘turbance, His successors were of the same opi- 
nion ; the word, however, being once admitted, 
not only kept its place in opposition to the Ro- 
‘™an pontifls, but was by degrees added to the 
‘symbol in all the Latin churches [7]. 
added controversies entirely new, and particularly 
‘that famous one Concerning the manner in which 
the body and blood of Christ were present in the eu- 
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_ XIX. To these disputes of ancient origin were The con- 

‘ : troversy 
concerning 
the euchar= 
ist, set on 
foot by 


charist. It had been hitherto the unanimous Opi- Pascasius 


‘Christ were administered to those who received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and that they 
Were consequently present at that holy institution ; 
but the sentiments of Christians concerning the 
re and manuer of this presence were various 
nd contradictory, nor had any council determined 
with precision that important point, or prescribed 
the manner in which this pretended presence was 
Fa Z2 to 
E oF [h] This addition of the word jfiliogue to the symbol of 
Nice and Constantinople, was made in the fifth and sixth cen- 
| turies by the churches of Spain, and their example was followed 
by ms of the Gallican churches, where the symbol was read 
and sung with this addition. ! 
[2] See Le Cointe, Annal. Eccles. Francor. tom. iv. ad a 
ee oneueral Histoire de PEglise Gallicane, tom. v. p. 
151. 


Gr of the church, that the body and blood of 
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fo be understood. Both reason and - folly ni 
hitherto left free in this matter, nor had any ir ipes 


wA~w tious mode of faith suspended the exercise of ' . : 


one, or restrained the extravagance of the oth 
But in this century, Pascasius Radbert, a monk 
and afterwards abbot of Corbey, pretended toe =~ 
plain with precision, and to determine wi 
tainty, the doctrine of the church on this hea 
for which purpose he composed, in the year 83: 
a treatise Concerning the sacrament of the body an 
blood of Christ [k]. A-second edition of this tre 
tise, revised with care, and considerably a 
mented, was presented in the year 845 to Chai arle 
the Bald, and gave principally occasion to t 
warm and important controversy that ensued 
The doctrine of Pascasius amounted in genera 
to the two following propositions : First, € th 
after the consecration of the bread and wine | 
the Lord’s Supper, nothing remained of the 
symbols but the outward figure, under which t 
body and blood of Christ were really and locall 
present ; and, secondly, that the body of € 

thus present in the eucharist was the same be 
that was born of the Virgin that suffered pon t 
Cross, and was raised from the dead. This net 
doctrine, and more especially the second propos 
tion now mentioned, excited, as might well be e 
pected, the astonishment of. many. Accordin 
it was opposed by Rabanus Maurus, Heribali 2a 
others, though they did not all refute it i in t 
same method, nor upon the samé pri ciples. 
Charles the’ Bald, upon this occasion, ore a J 


| 


. apes (aoe >. a2 

[k] See Mabillon, Annales Benedians il. p. on ty Bia - 
rate edition of Radbert’s book is published by Martene 
ixth tome of his Ampliss. Collect. veter. scriptor. :p. 378. 
life and actions of this wrong-headed divine are treate 
large by Mabillon, in his Acta Sanctor. Ord. mpg 4 
part IT. 126, and by the Jesuits in the Acta SS. 
d. xxvi. Aprilis. 
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the famous Ratramn and Johannes Scotus to cent. 
‘draw up a clear and rational: explication of that | 
important doctrine which Radbert seemed to-have —n ot 
‘so egregiously corrupted [7]. These learned di- 
vines executed with zeal and diligence the order 
of the emperor. The treatise of Scotus perished 

in the ruins of time, but that of Ratramn is still 
extant [m], and furnished ample matter of dis- 

pute, both in the last and present century [7]. 

+ XX. It is remarkable that in this controversy And car. 
‘each of the contending parties were almost as fe? *Y 
“much divided among themselves as they were at sary Ber- 
-wariance with their adversaries. Radbert, who**™* 
,began the dispute, contradicts himself in many 
‘places, departs from his own principles, and main- 

tains in one part of his book conclusions that he 

had disavowed in another. His principal adver- 
‘sary Bertramn, or Ratramn, seems in some re- 
‘spects liable to the same charge; he appears to 
follow in general the doctrine of those, who deny 
“that the body and bloody of Christ are really pre- 

‘sent in the holy sacrament, and to aflirm on the 
contrary that they are only represented by the 
bread and wine as their signs or symbols. There 
are, however, several passages in his book which 
| seem inconsistent with this just and rational notion 

ie the eucharist, or at least as susceptible of dif- 

} Zz 3 ferent 


[2] For an account of Ratramn, or Bertramn, and his fae 

s book which has made so much noise in the world, see 
“Fabricius Biblioth. Lat. medit evi, tom. i. p- 1661. , 
» oc [m] A new English translation of the book of Bertramn, 
| priest and monk of Corby, Concerning the Body and Blood of 
#esus Christ in the sacrament, was published in Dublin in the 
“year 1752; to which is prefixed a very learned and judicious 
istorical Dissertation concerning this famous author and his 
works, in which both areably defended against the calumnies 
and fictions of the Roman Catholic writers, 

_ [{n] There is an account, but a partial one, of this contro- 
in Mabillon’s Preef. ad Sec. iv. part II. Benedict. p. vil, - 
ich the curious reader will therefore do well to. compare 

ith Basnage’s Histoire de ? Eglise, tom. i. 909. 
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cent. ferent interpretations, and have therefore given 
Ba Mi rise to various disputes. Johannes Scotus, w. 
Crary Philosophical genius rendered him more accurate, 
and shed through his writings that lo ial preci- 
sion so much wanted, and so highly airtel iat 
polemical productions, was the only ; disputeaey 
this contest who expressed his sentiments wit 
perspicuity, method, and consistency, and declared 
plainly that the bread and wine were the signs 2 
symbols of the absent body and bloody of Chris 
All the other theologists of his time fluctuate a1 
waver in their opinions, express themselves wit hh 
ambiguity, ard embrace and reject the same tenets 
at different times, as if they had no fixed or pe 
manent principles concerning the matter in ques 
tion. Fromall this, however, it evidently appe 
that there was not as yet in the Latin church a 
fixed or universally received opinion concernir 
the manner in which the body and blood of Chris 
are present in the eucharist. Me 
XXI. The disputants in this contnomi 
charged each other reciprocally with the NOs 
odious coctrines, which each party drew ith 
of consequences from the tenets they oppose 
method of proceeding as unjust, as it is comn 
in all kinds of debate. Hence arose that im 
ginary heresy, that upon the triumphant progre 
of the doctrine of transwbgtantiationi in the eleventl 
century, was branded with the title of Stercor a- . 
‘nism, and of which the true origin was as follow 32 
They who, embr acing the opinion of Pas ca asius 
Radbert, believed that the bread and wi 
the sacrament were substantially changed afcotl 
consecration, and preserved only their external 
figure, drew a most unjust conclusion from t 
opinion of their adversaries, who maintained o1 
the contrary, that the bread and wine preserve 
‘their substance, and that Christ’s body and blo 
were only figuratively, and not really Page er 
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the eucharist. -They alleged that the doctrine of cEnr. 

the latter implied, that the body of Christ was Be 3 

digested in the stomach, and was thrown out with (7, 

the other excrements. But this consequence was 

quickly retorted upon those that imagined it ; for 

they who denied the metamorphoses of the bread 

and wine into the real body and blood of Christ, 

charged the same enormous consequence upon 

their antagonists who believed this transmutation; 

and the charge was much more applicable cer- 

tainly to the latter than tothe former. The truth 

of the matter is, that it was neither truly appli- 

cable to the one nor to the other, and their mu- 

tual reproaches, most wretchedly founded, shew 

rather a spirit of invective, than a zeal for the 

truth. .The charge of Stercoranism, is but a ma- 

lignant invention ; it can never, without the most 

absurd impudence, be brought against those who 

deny the transmutation of the bread into the body 

of Christ ; it may indeed be charged upon such 

as allow of this transmutation, though it be a con- 

sequence that none of them, who were not frene- 

tic, did perhaps ever avow [0]. 

_ XXIL While this controversy was at its Thecontro- 

og height, another, of a quite different tonine 

Kind, and of much more importance arose, whose a 

unhappy consequences are yet felt in the reformed Foe, we 

hurches. The subject of this new contest was ft by 

the doctrine of predestination and divine gracé,aus 

and its rise is universally attributed to Godeschal- 

‘cus, an illystrious Saxon, who had entered involun- 

tarily into the monastic order in the convent of 

Pulda, from whence he removed to the monastery 

}of Orbais, in the diocese of Soissons, where he pro- 

ecuted his theological studies with great assiduity, 
Z4 


q 


e 1 For an account of the Stercoranists, see Mabillon, 
re - ad Sec. iv, Benedict. part II. p. 21.—J. Basnage, His- 
de l’ Eglise, tom. i. p. 926. and a ‘Treatise of the learneé 
Dr, Pfaff, published at Tubingue in 1750. . 
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cent. but also with an insatiable desire of sounding the 
1X. _ deepest mysteries, and of being wise above whai 
PART ID - i ; : ae 
www 2 written. This eminent ecclesiastic, upon 
return from Rome in the year 847, took up his 
lodging for some time with Count Eberald, one 
of the first noblemen at the court of the empe 
Lothaire, where he discoursed largely concern 
ing the intricate doctrine of predestination in pre 
sence of Nothingus, bishop of Verona, and main 
tained that God, from all eternity, had pre-or 
dained some to everlasting life, and others to e 
lasting punishment and misery. Rabanus Maw 
rus, who was by no means his friend, being in 
formed of his propagating this doctrine, oppose 
him with allhismight. ‘To render his oppositiot 
more successful, he began by representing Gi 
deschalcus as a corrupter of the true religic 
and a forger of monstrous heresies, in some lettel 
addressed to Count Eberald, and to the bisho 
of Verona. And when the accused monk can 
from Jtaly into Germany to justify himself again 
these clamours, and for that purpose appeared: 
Mentz, of which Rabanus his accuser was arel 
_ bishop, he was condemned in a: couricil assen 
bled by the latter in that city, A.D. 848, an 
sent from thence to Hincmar, archbishop ¢ 
Rheims, in whose diocese he had received the o 
der of priesthood. Hincmar, who was deve ed 
to the interests of Rabanus,-assembled a council 
at Quiercy, A. D. 849, in which Godeschalcus was 
condemned a second time, and was also treated in 
a manner equally repugnant to the principles of 
religion and the dictates of humanity. B ecause: 
he was firm in maintaining his doctrine, which 
he affirmed, and indeed with truth, pores Joc 
trine of St. Augustin, the imperious Hincmar 
degraded him from the priesthood, and was.s¢ 
barbarous as to order him to be whipped with the 
utmost severity, until the force of ne pain over- 
pov 
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_ powering his constancy obliged him, according to 
the commands of his reverend executioners, to 
burn with his own hands the justification of his 
_ opinions which he had presented to the council 

of Mentz. After these barbarous proceedings, 
the unfortunate monk was cast into prison in the 

monastery of Hautvillicrs, where he ended his 
misery and his days in the year 868, or the year 
following, maintaining with his last breath the 
doctrine for which he had suffered. 
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_- XXIII. While Godeschalcus lay in prison, Thehistory 


* °. . ° . ° £ 
his doctrine gained him followers, his sufferings ji.. 


excited compassion, and both together produced 
‘a considerable schism in the Latin church. Rat- 
-ramn, monk of Corbey, Prudentius, bishop of 
Troyes, Loup, or Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, Flo- 
Tus, deacon of Lyons, Remi, archbishop of the 
game city, with his whole church, all these emi- 
nent and illustrious ecclesiastics, with many 
others, whom it would be tedious.to mention, 
’ pleaded with the utmost zeal and vehemence both 
‘in their writings and in their discourse, the cause 
of this unhappy monk, and of his condemned 
opinions. Some, indeed, confined themselves 
_ principally to the defence of his person and con- 
“duct; while others went farther, and employed 
all their zeal, and all their labour, in the vindi- 
‘cation of his doctrine. On the opposite side of 
| the question were Hincmar, his unrighteous 
| judge, Amalarius, the celebrated Johannes 
| Scotus, and others, who all maintained, that 
~Godeschalcus and his opinions had received the 
| treatment they deserved. As the spirit of contro- 
“versy ran high between these contending parties, 
| and grew more vehement from day to day, Charles 
| the Bald summoned a new council, or synod, 
| which met at Quiercy, A. D. 853, in which, 
| by the credit and influence of Hincmar, the de- 
| erees of the former council were confirmed, an 

of 


this cons 
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CENT. of consequence Godeschalcus again condemn 


PART II. 


But the decrees of this council were declared 
null, and decisions of a different kind, by which — 
Godeschalcus and his doctrine were vindicated 
and defended, were substituted in their place i n 
a council assembled at Valence in Dawphiney, A.D. 
855. This council was composed of the clergy 
of three provinces, Lyons, Vienne, and Arles 
with Remi, archbishop of Lyons, at their head, 
and its decrees were confirmed, in the year 85s 
by the council of Langres, in which the same 
clergy were assembled, and in 860, by the coun 
cil of Zowsz, in which the bishops of fourteen pro. 
vinces supported the cause of the persecuted 
monk, whose death diminished considerably the 
___ heat of this intricate controversy [ p]. ol 
Whatinds” XXIV. If we attend to the merits of th is 
areto cause, we shall find that the debate subsists stil 
form of in all. its force, and that the doctrine of Godes 
troversy. chalcus has in our days both able defenders an 
powerful adversaries. He undoubtedly main- 
tained a twofold predestination, one to everlasting 
jife, and the other to eternal death, He hel 
also, ‘* that God did not desire or will the salvz 
“¢ tion of all mankind, but that of the elect only; 
« and that Christ did not suffer death for the whole 
‘“* human race, but for that part of it only whom 
“God has predestinated to eterna} salvation”? | 
These decisions, which carry a severe and rigors | 
ous aspect, are softly and favourably interpr 


: 


My 


[p] Besides the common writers, who speak of this con, — 
troversy, the curious reader will do well to consult the1 
learned and impartial accounts he will find of it in C 
Egasse de Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris: tom. i. p. 17 
Mabillon, Pref-ad Sac. iv. Benedict. part II. p. xlvii.— Hist. 
Luteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 352.—Usserii Historia Gon 
deschalchi, Hanovie 1662, in 8vo, et Dublini 1661, in 4to,— 
Gerhard. Joh. Vossii Historia Pelagiana, lib. vii. cap. iv.— 
Add Jo. Alb. Fabricii Biblioth. Latin, medii evi, tom, tik 
P: 210, + 
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‘by the’ followers of Godeschalcus. They deny, CENT. 
for example, that their leader represents God as ,.2° yy, 
predestinating to a necessary course of iniquity, ~~) 
those whom he has previously predestinated to eter- 
nal -misery, and, according to them, the doctrine 
of Godeschalcus amounts to no more than this: 
* That God has, from all eternity doomed to ever- 
S lasting misery such as he foresaw would go on 
‘ impenitent in a sinful course, and has decreed 
“their ruin in consequence of their sins freely 
* committed and eternally foreseen: that the sa- 

“ lutary effects of the mercy of God, and the 
sufferings of Christ, extend indeed only to the 
“ elect, and are made good. to them alone; 
“*though this mercy and these sufferings, con- 

* sidered in themselves, belong equally to all 
“mankind.” But this contradictory jargon did 
not satisfy the adversaries of the Predestinarian 
Monk ; they maintained, on the contrary, that 
under ambiguous terms and perplexed sentences 
Godeschalcus had concealed the most enormous 
errors, propagating it assiduously as an article of 
faith, “ That God-had_ not only by an original 
“decree predestinated one part of mankind to 
is eternal damnation, but had also pushed them 

“on by an irresistible necessity, by a prepollent 
« force, to those crimes and transgressions which 
' were proper to render that damnation just [q ].” 
ee. Without 


‘{¢] The cause of Godeschalcus has been very learnedly 
efeiea by the celebrated Maguin, who published also a 
waluable edition, which is yet extant, of all the treatises that 

re composed on both sides of this intricate controversy. 
oPhis interesting collection, which was printed at Paris in the 
{year 1650, in two volumes 4to, bears the following title: Ve- 
terum auctorum qui Nono Seculo de-Predestinatione et Gratia 
Seripserunt, Opera et Fragmenia, cum Historia gemina Prefa- 
tione. Cardinal Noris maintained also the cause of the Pre- 
.destinarian monk with more brevity, but less moderation than 
Maguin. This brief vindication may be seen in the Synopsis 
storie Godescha'chane, which is inserted in the 4th vole 
5 or 
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‘cent. Without sighibtcee any thing upon such an 

‘x. __ tricate and incomprehensible subject, es _ 

es me >to which silence is the truest wisdom, we s: 

only observe, that the private quarrels, and n 

tual hatred, that prevailed between Rabar ts 

Maurus and’ Godeschalcus, were the real s 

of the Predestinarian controversy, and ofl val 

the calamities in which it involved that unfor 

tunate monk [7]. 4 

: Hinma. XV. Another, though less important cor 

chalcus diss tfoversy arose about this time, eS 

pute con- concluding words of a very ancient hyr 
cerning the 

words Tri-Which runs thus; te, trina Deitas unaque, pt 

na Deitas. cimus, which may be thus translated, O Gor 

who art three, and at the same time. but. one, % 

beseech thee, &c. Hinemar wisely prohibitec 

the singing these words in the dteckieh that we 

under his jurisdiction, from a persuasion that the 

tended to introduce into the minds of the mult 

tude notions inconsistent with the unity and si 


t € | 


“of the works of that cardinal, p. 677. All the Benedictine 
Jansenists, and Augustin wo maintain, almost without ¢ 
ception, that Godeschalcus was most unjustly pertecuted a 
oppressed by Rabanus Maurus, T he Jesuits are of a di 
opinion ; they assert in general, and Louis Cellot, one of thi 
order, has ina more particular manner laboured to demonst! 
in his Historia Godeschalci Predestinationis, published at P 
in 1655, that the monk in question was juttly condemn : 
deservedly punished. 
~ [Er] The parents of Godeschaleus consegrated him to Cod, 
by devoting him from his infancy, as was the custom of 
times, to the monastic life in the monastery of Fulda.” 
young monk, however, being arrived at a certain age, § 
much disposed to abandon his retreat, to shake off his relig 
fetters, and return again into society; but he was preve ed 
from the execution of this purpose by Rabanus Maurus, whe 
kept him, against his will, in his monastic bonds. Hence 
violent contest arose between these two ecclesiastics, in 
Lewis the Meek was obliged to interpose, and hence the { 
rious disputes concerning predestination and grace. See 
turice Magdeb. Cent. ix. c.. 10.~-Mabillon, Annale 
tom. i. ad A, 829. p- 523, 


q 
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plicity of the Supreme Being, and might ledd crew? 
them to imagine that there were three Gods. But _ 1%- 
the Benedictine monks refused to obey this man- °*"" ™ 
date, and Bertram, who was one of the most 
eminent of that order, wrote a large book to 

prove the expression trina Deiias, or threefold 

Deity, orthodox, from the authority of fathers, 

which was esteemed the only criterion of truth in 

these miserable times. Godeschalcus, who now 

lay in prison, heard of this dispute, entered 
warmly into it, and in a laboured dissertation sup- 

ported the cause of his Benedictine brethren, on 

which account Hincmar accused him of tritheism, 

and drew up a treatise to prove the charge, and 

to refute that impious and enormous heresy. This 
controversy, however, was but of a short dura- 

tion, and the exceptionable passage of the hymn 

in question maintained its credit, notwithstanding 

all the efforts of Hincmar, and continued, as be- 

fore, to be sung in the churches [s]. 

» XXVI. A vain curiosity, and not any design The man- 
of promoting useful knowledge and true piety, dl 
‘was the main source of the greatest part of the birth be- © 
controversies that were carried on in this century. baiject of 
* it was more especially this idle curiosity, car- debate. 
ried to an indecent .and most extravagant length, 
that gave rise to the controversy Concerning the 
manner in which Christ was born of the Virgin, 
which began in Germany, and made its way from 
‘thence into France. Certain Germans maintained, 
‘that Jesus proceeded from his mother’s womb in 
‘amanner quite different from those general and 
‘uniform laws of nature that regulate the birth of 
‘the human species ; which opinion was no sooner 
Known in France, than it was warmly opposed 
by the famous Ratramn, who wrote a book ex- 
io pressly 


i 
~ [s] There is an account of this controversy given by the 
| writers of the life, actions, and doctrines of Godeschalcus. ° | 
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CENT. pressly to prove that Christ: entered into” the 

1X. world in the very same way with other mort: 

‘PART II. ’ 
Caw and that his Virgin-mother bare him, as 0’ 

women bring forth their offspring. Pascasiu 
Radbert, who was constantly employed, either i 

inventing or patronizing the most extravagan 

fancies, adopted the opinion of the German do 

tors, and composed an elaborate treatise to O pro 

that Christ was born, without his mother’s 
womb being opened, in the same manner as he 

came into the chamber where his disciples wer 

assembled after his resurrection, though the doo 

was shut. He also charged those who held t 

opinion of Ratramn with denying the virginit 

of Mary. This fruitless dispute was soon hushed 

and gave place to controversies oil sppenint’ m 

ment[¢].. 5 “4 

The frst - XXVIL Of all the controversies that divi 

$y between Chistians in this century, the most isitorealll 


sy between 


the Greeksthough at the same time the most, lamentabk 
and ot wal that which occasioned the fatal schism b 
account of tween the Greek and Latin churches. | A vindi 
Photius. tive and jealous spirit of animosity and conte 
tion had, for a long time, prevailed between th 
bishops of Rome, and Constantinople, and hi 
sometimes broke out into acts of violence ai 
rage. The ambition and fury of these. conten din 
prelates grew still more keen and vehement al 

the time of Leo the Isaurian, when the bight r 
Constantinople, seconded by the power and auth 
rity of the emperors, withdrew from the jurisdi¢ 
tion of the Roman pontiffs many provinces, over 
which they had hitherto exercised a bis 
minion [w]. But in this century they arose t 
" - enorme 
~ fa See Lucas Dachatiua his Spicilegium, veterum Scriptor. 
for. iP 396. Mabillon, Pref. ad. Sac. i. Benedict. p 

a See Gianone, Histoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 535. 
Petr. de Marca, De concordia sacerdotit et amperii, ib, i. cap. is 
p- 6.—Lequien, Oriens. Christianus, tol ip. 96. re 
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enormous height, and broke forth into a most 
dreadful flame, in the year 858 [w], when the 
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learned Photius was chosen patriarch of Constan- we) 


tinople, by the emperor Michael, in the place of 
Ignatius, whom that prince drove from his see 
and sent into exile. For this violent proceeding, 
though it was justified and applauded by a coun- 
cil assembled at Constantinople in the year 861, 
was far from being attended with a general, ap- 
‘probation. Ignatius appealed from this council 
‘to the Roman pontiff Nicolas-I. who espoused 
his interests, and in a council assembled at Rome, 
A. D. 862, excommunicated Photius as unlaw- 
fully elected; and his abettors for having been 
‘concerned in such an unrighteous cause. The 
mew patriarch, however, was so far from being 
terrified or dejected by this, excommunication, 
‘that he returned the compliment to the Roman 
‘pontiff, and, in a council assembled at Constanti- 
nople, in the year 866, he declared ‘Nicolas un- 
worthy both of the place he held in the church, 
‘and also of being admitted to the communion of 
Christians. 

» XXVIIL The Roman pontiff alleged a specious 
‘pretext for his appearing in this matter with such 
violence, and exciting such unhappy commotions 
in the church. This-pretext was the innocence 
‘of Ignatius, whom, upon an accusation of trea- 
son, whether true or false, the emperor had de- 
Bede from his patriarchal dignity. This, how- 
| ever, was but a mere pretext ; ambition and in- 
terest were the true, though secret springs, that 
| directed the motions of Nicolas, who would have 
| borne with patience, nay, beheld with indiffe- 
}tence the unjust sufferings of Ignatius, could he 
aber but 
| 
oe [w] Inthe original, there stands 852, but as this is 


eh: an error of the press, the translator has taken the 
| Uberty to correct it in the text. te 


\ 
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ls vinces of Ji/yricum, Macedonia, Epirus, ‘Ach 
Bi et Thessaly, and Sicily, which the emperor anil 
- ~~ tius had removed from the jurisdiction of th 


A second 
contest 
concerning 
the same 
person 
Photius 
degraded. 
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but have recovered from the Greeks t 


Mal 
Ag 


man pontiff. Before he engaged in the wuuibal 
Ignatius, he sent a solemn embassy to Constant 
nople, to demand the restitution of caning : 
vinces; but his demand was rejected with ¢ 
tempt. And hence, under preteuce of aveng 
the injuries committed against Ignatius, he: in 
dulged without restraint his own private resent, 
ment, and thus covered with the mask of justi 
the fury of disappointed ambition and nine 

XXIX. While things ~were in: this troub 
state, and the flame of controversy was grow 
more violent from day to day, Basilius the 
cedonian, who, by the murder of his omen 
had paved his way to the imperial throne, ca 
at once these tumults, and restored peace tot 
church, by recalling Ignatius from ‘exile to th 
high station from which he had been ia d 
and by confining Photius in a monastery. 
imperial act of authority was solemnly ap ppre ove 
and confirmed by a council assembled at Cor 
tinople, in the year 869, in which the leg: 
the Roman pontiff Adrian Il, had great influenc 
and were treated with the highest marks of di 
tinction [2]. The Latins acknowledge cae 
sembly as the viiith ecumenical council, ere 
the religious contests between them» hg 
Grecks were concluded, or at least hushed d and 
suspended. But the controversy concert g th 
authority of the Roman pontiffs, the finite eir 
ghostly empire, and particularly their jurisdictio 
in Bulgaria, still subsisted; nor could all 


ey 
3 


[2] The writers on both sides of this controversy al 
moerated by Fabricius, in his Bidi. Gans vol, iv. Ce Xxx! 


cae 
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efforts of papal ambition engage either Ignatius cENT. 
or the emperor to give up Bulgaria, or any other Bee 
ince to the see of Rome. cgraaal 

- XXX. The contest that had arisen between the 
Greeks and Latins concerning the elevation of 
Photius, was of such a nature as to admit of an 
easy and effectual remedy. But the haughty and 
ambitious spirit of this learned and ingenious pa- 
triarch fed the flame of discord instead of extin- — 
Suishing it, and unhappily perpetuated the trou- 

jes and divisions of the Christian church. In 
the year 866, he added tothe see of Constantinople 
the province of Bulgaria, with which the pontiff 
Nicolas had formed the design of augmenting 
his own spiritual dominions, and was most bit- 
terly provoked at missing his aim. Photius 

went yet farther, and entered into measures 

every way unworthy of his character and station; 

for he not only sent a circular letter to the orien- 

tal patriarchs to engage them to espouse his pri- 
vate cause, as the public and momentous cause 
of the church, but drew up a most violent charge 
of sheresy against the Roman bishops, who had 
been sent among the new converted Bulgarians, 
and against the church of Rome in general. ‘The 
articles of corrupt doctrine, or heresy, which this 
imperious and exasperated prelate brought against 
ae Romans, were as follow: First, That they 
sted on the Sabbath, or seventh day of the week. 
Secondly, That in the first week of Lent they per- 
mitted the use of milk andcheese. Thirdly, That 
hey prohibited their priests to marry, and separ- 
irom their wives such as were married, when 
y went into orders [y]. Fourthly, That they 
maintained 


2 
iy Photius attributes to this forced and unnatural celi- 
hacy of the clergy that multitude of children whose fathers 
were unknown. Remarkable to this purpose is the follow- 
Ing passage from a book of Alvarus Delagius, bishop of 
| TOL. 1. Aa Sylva 
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not proceed from the Father only, but also from 
church thus attacked, sent the articles of this 


‘cusation to Hincmar, and the other Gallic 


and answer the reproach of Photius. Pursuant 


into the field of controversy against the Greel 
answered one by one the accusations of Photi 


- ‘of it, there are no more heads of accusation than t 
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to anoint with the holy chrism baptized: persons, 
and that they, of consequence; who had been 
anointed by presbyters, were obliged to receive 
that unction a second time from the hand of a 
bishop. Lastly, That they had adulterated th 
symbol or creed of Constantinople, by adding to: 
the words filioque, i. e. and from the son, and we 
therefore of opinion that the Holy Spirit di 


the Son [z]. Nicolas I. finding the Roma 


bishops in the year 867, desiring them to assem 
their respective suffragans in order to exami 


this exhortation of the pontiff, Odo, Aeneas, ar 
Ado, bishops of Beawvais, Paris, and Vienne 
also the celebrated Ratramn, stept forth ga lant 


and employed the whole force of their erudit 
and zealin maintaining the cause of the La 
churches [a]. SUWON J 
3 olt tenieme 
xu ros 4000 
Sylvain Portugal, De Planctu Ecclesia 3 * It were, te 
sé wished,” says he, ‘ that the clergy had never api | : 
« tity, especially the clergy of Spain, where the sons of the 
« are not much more numerous than the sons of the cler 
[z] See the letter of Photius in the collection p bli 
bishop Montague, N. IL. p. 47«_ Other writers mention tei 
heads of accusation brought against Photius, but such do. not 
distinguish between the first and second contro ersy t hat a d 
between the Greeks and Latins, and they aiid fo the ticles; 
with which this patriarch was charged, those that ‘wer 
up in the time of Michael Cerularius. Certain it is, t 
the epistle of Photius, which relates only to the first ¢ 
versy, and is the only criterion by which we ie dart 4 


5 BI 


we have enumerated in the text. 


[a] Mabillon, Pref. ad. See, iv. Bened, part IL. p. 55. | 
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XXXI. Upon the death of Ignatius, which cenr. 
happened in the year 878, the emperor took | '* 
Photius into favour, and placed him again at ; 
the head of the Greek church in the patriarchal p ectored to 
dignity from whence he had fallen. ‘This restora- his see. 
tion of the degraded patriarch was agreed to by 
the Roman pontiff John VIII. upon condition, 
“however, that Photius would permit the Bulga- 
Tians to come under the jurisdiction of the see of 
Rome. The latter promised to satisfy in this the 
‘demands of the pontiff, to which the emperor also 
‘seemed to consent [)|; and hence it was that 
John VIII. sent legates to the council which was 
held at Constantinople, A. D. 879,:by whom he 
‘declared his approbation of the acts of that assem- 
bly, and acknowledged Photius as his brother in 
Christ. The promises, however, of the empe- 

‘Tor and the patriarch, were far from being accom- 
plished; for after this council the former, most 
)probably by the advice, or at least with the con- 
‘sent of the latter, refused to transfer the province 
‘of Bulgaria to the Roman pontiff ; and it must be 
confessed that this refusal was founded upon most 
-weighty and important. reasons. The pontiff, 
notwithstanding, was highly irritated at this dis- 
appointment, and sent, Marinus to Constantinople 
‘inthe character of legate, to declare that he had 
ae his mind concerning Photius, and that 
he entirely approved of the sentence of excom- 
munication that had been formerly given against 
\ ae The legate, upon delivering this ” disa- 
eeable message, was cast into prison by the em- 
peror, but was afterwards set free; and being 
| to the pontificate upon the death of John 

. recalled the remembrance of this injurious 
eect and levelled a new sentence of con- 


| demnation against Photius. 
Aa2 XXXII. 


i 
be 
| = [4] Mich. le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 103. 
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CENT. XXXII. This sentence was treated with con- 


_ 1% tempt iby the haughty patriarch; but about six 
pr ys vem wher this vital, he experienced anew the 
fragility of sublunary grandeur and ‘elevation, by 
a fall which concluded his prosperous days. For 
in the year 886, Leo, surnamed the Philose hei 
the son and successor of Basilius, deposed hir 
from the patriarchal see, and confined him in a 
Armenian monastery, where he died in the yez 
891. The death of Photius, who was the on 
author of the schisms that divided the Greeks an 
Latins, might have been an occasion of removit 
these unhappy contests, and of restoring pea 
and concord in the church, if the Roman po 
tiffs had not been regardless of the demands « 
equity as well as of the duty of Christian ‘moder 
tion. But these imperious lords of the churchi 
dulged their vindictive zeal beyond all’measut 
and would be satisfied with nothing less than t 
degradation of all the priests and bishops, who h 
been ordained by Photius. The Greeks, on t 
other hand, were shocked at the arrogance 
these unjust pretensions, and would not submit 
them.on any conditions. Hence a spirit of rese1 
‘ment and irritation renewed the spirit of disput 
‘which had been happily declining ; ‘religious, a3 
well as civil contests, were again set on foot; new | 
controversies were added to ‘the ‘old, until t | 
-fatal schism took place, which ‘produced a lasting | 
and total separation between the Greek and Lai | 
-church, OG yal ore | 


J 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. 


L peed religious rites and ceremonies were CENT. 

P multiplied from day to day, appears evi- ,. 7774, 

dently from the labours of those writers who be- ~~) 

gan in this century to explain to the ignorant several 

multitude their origin, their nature, and the pur- writers ex 

poses they served ; for the multiplicity alone of trigin of 

Biese religious rites could render the explication ‘h "tes 

= them necessary. Johannes Scotus, Ange-moniesnow 
e, Remi, or Remigius, bishop of Auserre, ‘<4 = the 

and Walafridus Strabo, were the principal 

authors who distinguished themselves in this spe- 

cies of sacred literature, to whom we may add 

Amalarius, many of whose explanations were, 

however, refuted by Agobard and Florus, 

Their works are generally entitled, De Officiis 

Divinis, for in the style of this age religious ce- 

Yemonies were called by that name. The labours 

of these pious and learned men in illustrating the 

ritual were undoubtedly undertaken with good 

intentions; but their utility may be well called 

into question ; and it would be bold to affirm that 

were not as prejudicial to the church in some 

Fespects, as they might be advantageous to it in 

Others. Their books afforded, indeed, a certain 

sort of spiritual nourishment to the minds of 

Christians in their attendance upon public wor- 

ship ; but this nourishment was both coarse and 

unwholesome. ‘The reasons alleged for the cere- 

Monies in vogue at this time in the church, and 

purposes they were supposed to answer, were, 

for the most part, not only far fetched, childish, 

land ridiculous, but also bore the strongest marks 

lof forgery and fiction. It is also farther observable, 

, aa3 that 
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WA ment of real piety, the veneration and zeal of 


A general 
account of 
those rites. 
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that these illustrations not only encoura ed, t 
augmented prodigiously, and that to the det 


multitude for external rites and ceremonies. 
who would dare to refuse their admiration a 
reverence to institutions, which they were taugh 
to consider as full of the most mysterious wisdo 
and founded upon the most pious and” affectin 
reasons ? prey clita 
II. It would be endless to enter into an ex: c t 
enumeration of the various rites and ceremonies, 
which were now introduced, for the first time. 
and of which some were adopted by the whe le 
body of Christians, and others only by certain 
churches. We shall therefore dismiss this matte 
with the general account which follows, init pl r 
out in the notes the sources from whence the ¢ 
rious reader may derive a more particular know 
ledge of the absurdities of this superstitious ag 
The carcases of the saints transported from foreig 
countries, or discovered at home by the industt 
and diligence of pious or designing priests, n 
only obliged the rulers of the church to augmer 
the number of festivals or holidays already esta 
blished, but also to diversify the ceremonies in 
such a manner, that each saint might have his” 
peculiar worship. And as the authority and of 
dit of the clergy depended much upon the hig 
notion which was generally entertained of th 
virtue and merit of the saints they had canor 
and presented to the multitude as objects of 
gious veneration, it was necessary to amuse 
surpr ise the people by'a variety of pompolis in 
striking ceremonies, by images and such like * n 
ventions, in order to keep up and nourish their 
stupid admiration for the saintly tribe. “E ene 
the splendor and magnificence that were lavis ' 
upon the churches in this century, and the p 
gious number of costly pictures and images % 


St 
V1. 
hae 
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which they were adorned; hence the stately altars, crnr. 
which were enriched with the noblest inventions | 
of painting and sculpture, and illuminated with 
innumerable tapers at noon-day ; hence the mul- 
titude of processions, the gorgeous and splendid 
rments of the priests, and the masses that were 
celebrated in honour of the saints [c]. Among 
other novelties, the feast of All Saints, was added, 
in this century, by Gregory 1V. to the Latin 
calendar [d]; and the festival of St. Michael, 
which had been long kept with the greatest marks 
of devotion and respect by the Orientals and 
Italians, began now to be observed more zealously 
and universally among the Latin Christians [¢ |]. 
Til. Nor was it only in the solemn acts of reli- Supersti- 
ious worship that superstition reigned with an ee 
unlimited sway; its influence extended even to $1 inte 
the affairs of private life, and was observable “ph ae nag 
the civil transactions of men, particularly among ¥! life 
the Latin Christians, who retained with more ob- 
stinacy than the Greeks a multitude of customs, 
which derived their origin from the sacred rites 
of paganism. The barbarous nations, which 
were converted to Christianity, could not support 
the thoughts of abandoning altogether the laws 
and manners of their ancestors, however incon- 
sistent they might be with the indispensable de- 
mands of the gospel; nay, they persuaded, on the 
contrary, the Christians among whom they lived. 
4 imitate their extravagant superstition in this 
respect. And this was the true and original 


source of those barbarous institutions that pre- 
Bo Aa4 vailed 


f 
is 


| [ec] See Jo, Fechtii Liber Singularis de Missis in hanorem 
Sanctorum. 

| [d] See Mabillon, De re Diplomatica, p. SST. 

| [e] ‘The holidays, or festivals of the saints were as yet but 

few in number among the Latins, as appears from a poem of 

| Blorus, published by Martene in the fifth volume of his Tke- 

| saurus Anecdoter. p. 595. 


~ 


‘ 
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CENT. vailed among the Latins, during this-and the fol« 


pans y, lowing century, such as the various; methods by 
~~ Which it was usual for persons accused. to prove 
their innocence in doubtful cases, either by the 
trial of cold water [f], by single combat [.g'], by 


cce [.f] All these were presumptuous attempts to force the 
divine providence to declare itself miraculously in favour a F th 
truth. In the trial of cold water, the person:accused had the 
right foot and left hand bound. together, and -was, in this f 
ture thrown naked into the water. If he sunk, he was;acqui 
ted ; but if he floated upon the surface, this was considered; 
an evidence of guilt. The most respectable authors, ancie n 
and modern, attribute the invention of this superstitious trial to 
Pope Eugenius II. and it is somewhat surprising that. Mr 
Bower has taken no notice of it ‘in his history of that pontif 
Baluzius has inserted in the second voluieaeie Ca pit lari 
the solemn forms of prayer and protestation, that Eupenius a 
caused to be drawn up as an introduction to this superstiti ut 
practice, and Fleury and Spanheim look upon that pontiff as it 
first inventor. On the other hand, father Le Brun, a'priestio 
the oratory, maintains in his Histoire Critique beet Ges. b, 
perstitteuses, tom. ii. p. 140, &c. edits @’ Ainsterdam, t ‘at thi 
custom was much more ancient than Enigenius, and his reaso 
are not unworthy of attention. Be that as it may, thisicuston 
was condemned and abrogated at the*request, or nather by, th 
authority of Lewis the Meek about the year 32 wa: 
ever, revived afterwards, and was practised ine tent 
venth, and twelfth centuries, as we shall see in D 
tits history, For an aceount of the’ trial of cold waters Di? 
Mosheim refers us, in a) note, to) Mabillon’s nalectu veteris 
cevi, tom, i, p. 47. and Reis De reise inicis 

The trial by duel, or single combat, was introduced 
we the Paabae ets of the BRE coatetn by Gondebaud, <1 
of the Burgundians after that the abuse of oathsthad oeeasio 
the most horrible perjuries, and’ opened aidoor fo all sorts ¢ 
injustice. , The duet was then, added) to, the oath by Gonde- 
baud; the successful combatant was supposed to be in the 
right, and this barbarous test of truth and justice was, in 
of humanity and common sense, adopted by the Lomb 
French, and Germans, and derived from them to othe’ f Mla 
tions. It was prohibited first in the year 855, in the thi 
. council of Valence.in, Dauphinys’ 9: « 9%) 4 Se 

The fireordeal was practised in various ways.! The” 
either held:a burning ball of ironia his hand, or was: 
te walk barefoot upon heated plow-shares, whose num 


' 
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the fire ordeal. [/], and by.the.cross[¢]. Itis no 
Jonger-a question. in our days, from whence these 
“methods of deciding dubious cases and accusations 
- oie derived 
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rr 


_ increased in proportion to the number or enormity ofthecrimes - 


"imputed to him: and sometimes a glove of red-hot iron was 
"used on this occasion, as we see in the tenth book of the history 
_ of Denmark, by Saxon the Grammarian. _If in these trials the 
_ person impeached remained unhurt, and discovered no signs of 
_ pain, he was discharged as innocent ; otherwise he was punished 
"as guilty. The first account we have of Christians appealing 
“to this kind of trial as a proof of their innocence, is that of 
Simplicius, bishop of 4utux, who lived in the fourth century. 
"This prelate, as the story goes, before his promotion to the 
_ episcopal order, had married a wife who loved. him tenderly, 
and who, unwilling to quit him after his advancement, con- 
"tinued to sleep in the same chamber with her spouse. The 
sanctity of Simplicius suffered, at least in the voice of fame, by 
the constancy of his wife’s affection, and it was rumoured about, 
that the holy man, though a bishop, persisted in-opposition to 
" thevecclesiastical canous to taste the sweets-of matrimony. 
Upon which the’ dame, in. presence of a great concourse of 
people, took up a considerable quantity of burning coals, which 

” she held in her clothes, and applied to her breast, without the 
least’ hurt to her person or damage to her garments, as the 
legend says, and her example being followed by her husband 
"with. like success, the silly multitude admired the miracle, and 
_ proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. Bricius, or St. 
| Brice, (whom Mr. Collier, in his ‘Ecclesiastical History of 
. sland, vol. i. p. 231. represents by mistake as the first 


= 


ristian who endeavoured to- clear himself in this way) 


: v J 
played.a trick of much the same nature in the fifth century. 
he trial by the cross was made by obliging the contending 
| Patties to’ stretch out their arms, and he that continued the 
| longest in this posture gained his cause. 

> [g] Jo. Loccenit Antiguit. Sueo-Gothice, lib. ii. cap. vit. 

fi. p. 144, This barbarous method of decidmg controversies 
by duel was practised even by the clergy. See Just. Hen. 
Boemeri Jus Eccles. Protestantium, tom. v- p- 88. 
ef] Petr: Lanibecius, Rerum Hamburg. lib. ii. p. 39.— 


ie.—Michel.de la Roche, Memoires Litter. de la 


arg Bretagne, tom. viii. p- 591. 

[i] See Agobardus, Contra Judicium Dei, tom. i. opp. et 
Contra lezem Gundobadi, cap. ix. p-114.. Hier. Bignonius; 
| os Marculphi, cap. xii, -Baluzius, dd Agabardum,: 


eed Sylloge Epistol. Hibernic. p-81.—Johnson Leges Eccles. - 
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cent. derived their origin; all agree that they w 
ee mere delusions, ark from the barbarous ri 
nn Of paganism [/'], and not only opposite to the 

precepts’ of the gospel, but absolutely destru 
of the spirit of true religion. The Pontiffs, ho ; 
ever, and the inferior clergy ericow thes 
odious superstitions, and went so far as to accot 
pany the practice of them with the celebration re) 
the Lord’s Supper and other rites, in order to give 
them a Christian aspect, and to recommend them 
to the veneration and confidence of the i de. 


* 4 _ } ” . * 

CHAP. V. - bala “a i 
Concerning the divisions and heresies vias troublec @ 
the church during this Heed Ail 


Theancient J, HE sects, that had sprung up in the 
ci ag earlier ages of the church, subsisted s il, 
without almost any change in their situations or 
circumstances that is worthy of mention. Suc 

of them as were considerably numerous, fixe 

their settlements beyond the limits both of the 

Greek and Latin empires, and thus out of t 

reach of their enemies. The Nestorians me 
especially, and the Monophysites, secure un 

the protection of the Arabians, were extremely 
industrious in maintaining their credit, and also 
Adiscove od, 


rey Strabo tells us in he fifth book of his Cleric Lys t 
while the sacred rites of the goddess Ferona were celebr: 
a grove not far from mount Soracte, several persons, transporte ted 
with the imaginary presence of this pretended divinity, fell i us 
fits of enthusiasm, and walked bare-footed over heaps of bur 
ing coals without receiving the least damage. The eer 
adds, that a spectacle so extraordinary drew a prodigious ¢ 
course of people to this annual solemnity. Pliny relates so 
thing of the: same nature Nae Seer bin pi get See: Mg) 
Nat. Hist. book vii. chap. ii, ; 
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discovered'a warm and active>zeal in» the propa-) cENr. 
gation of Christianity among those: who were yet |S 
unacquainted with that divine religion. Some) 
Jearned men are of opinion, that: it was only in 
this century that the Abyssinians. or Ethiopians 
embraced the sentiments of the Monophysites, in_ 
consequence of the exhortations addressed to them. 
by the doctors of that sect who resided in Egypt. 
But this is undoubtedly a wrong account of the: 
matter; for it is certain, that the Abyssinians, 
who were accustomed to receive their spiritual 
guide from the bishop of 4 lexandria, commenced 
Monophysites in the seventh century, if not 
sooner. For in that period the Arabians made 
‘themselves masters of Egypt, oppressed’ the 
Greeks, and granted to the Monophysites such a 
‘powerful protection, as enabled them to reduce 
under their jurisdiction almost all the churches 
that had been established in Egypt (1). 

I. The Greeks, during the greatest part of this The Pauli- 
century, were engaged in a most) bitter contro-“""" 
versy, or, to speak more properly, in a bloody and 

‘barbarous war with the Paulicians, a sect that. 
may be considered as a branch of the Manichz- 
“ans, and which resided principally in Armenia. 
| This pernicious sect is said to have been formed in 
Armenia by two brothers, Paul and John, sons 
‘of Callinices, and inhabitants of Samosatena, 
| from the former of whom it derives its name; 
though others are of opinion, that the Paulicians 
‘were so called from another Paul, an Armenian by 
birth, who lived under the reign of Justinian Il. 
fm]. Be that as it may, a certain zealot called 
Constantine received, in the seventh century, 
. under 


| © [4] Nouveaux Memoires de la Compagnie de Jesus dans le 
Levant, tom. iv. p- 283, 284.—Le Grand, Dissert. iv.— Lobo, 
Voyage Historique de ? Abyssinic, tom. ui. p. 18. 

| = [a], Photius, lib. i.. Contra Manzchaos, p. 74- in B. Wolki, 
| Anecdotis Grecis, tom. i. ’ 
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_ better cause, made light of the calamities to whi 


Persecuted 
anew. 


short duration; it was a transient scene that wa 
‘soon tobe succeeded by yet more dreadful s 
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under the government of Constans, this d O0p-) 
ing faction, which had suffered deeply from the 
violence of its adversaries, and was ready to ex 
pire under the severity of the imperial edicts, and) 
of those penal laws which were executed again 
its adherents with the utmost rigour. Constans 
Justinian II. and Leo the Isaurian, exerted their 
zeal against the Paulicians with a peculiar ¢ 2 
gree of bitterness and fury, and left no metha 
of oppression unemployed, no means of accom 
plishing their ruin that were not put in executio 1; 
but their efforts were ineffectual, nor could ; | 
their power, nor all their barbarity, exhaust : h 
patience, nor conquer the obstinacy of that inflex 
ible people, who, with a fortitude worthy of 


é 
s 


their erroneous doctrine exposed them. The f ct 
of things changed, however, to their advanta o 
towards the commencement of this century, an 
their affairs carried a more prosperous aspect unde} 
the protection of the emperor Nicephorus, wh 
favoured them in a particular manner, and re 
stored to them their civil privileges, as well a 
their religious liberty [7]. z a 
- Hi. Their tranquillity, however, was but ¢ 


> 


ings than they had hitherto experienced. 
cruel rage of persecution, which had for som 
years been suspended, broke forth with redouble 
violence under the reigns of Michael Cu Opa- 
lates, and Leo the Armenian, who caused the . 
strictest search to be made after thé Pauliciz ns in 
all the provinces of the Grecian empire, and in 
flicted capital punishment upon such of them as 
refused to return to the bosom of the church, 


. [x] See Georg. Cedrenus, Compend. Historiar, tom. ii. De 
480. Edit. Paris. p. 379, wtp 
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“This rigorous decree turned the’ afflictions of ‘the cenr. 
(Paulicians, who dwelt ‘in Armenia, into’ ven- ™ 
igeance, and drove them into'the most desperate sei 
‘measures. They massacred Thomas, bishop of 

New Cesarea, and also the magistrates and judges 

which the emperors had established in Armenia : 

and after avenging themselves thus cruelly, they 

‘took refuge in the countries that were governed 

iby the Saracens, and from thence infested the 
‘neighbouring states of Greece with perpetual in- 
‘cursions [0]. After these reciprocal acts of cruelty 

-and vengeance, the Paulicians, as‘it would seem, 
-enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, and returned to 

their habitations in the Grecian provinces. | 

~ IV. But the most dreadful scene of persecution The fate 
-and bloodshed that was exhibited against these pf the Pat- 
Wretched heretics, arose from the furious and in- der Theo 
“considerate zeal of the empress Theodora. This ?™ 
impetuous woman, who was regent of the empire 
during the minority of her son, issued out a de- 

cree, which placed the Paulicians in the perplex. 

ing alternative ‘either of abandoning their prin- 
‘ciples, or of perishing by fire and sword. The 
‘decree was severe, but the cruelty with which it 
was put in execution by those who were sent into’ 
‘Armenia for that purpose, was horrible beyond 
“expression ; for these ministers of wrath, after con- 
fiscating the goods of above an hundred thousand 
.of that miserable people, put their possessors to 
pdeath in the most barbarous manner, and made 

‘them expire slowly in a variety of the most ex- 
'quisite tortures. Such as escaped destruction fled 
ta protection and refuge to the Saracens, who re- 
| ceived them with compassion and humanity, and 
| permitted them to builda city for their residence, ~ 
)which was called Tébrica. Upon this they entered 
ory into 


| [o}- Photius, lib. i. “Contra Manicheos, p.- 125. Petri Si- 
}culi Historia Manicheorum, p. 71. 
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CENT. into a league with ‘the Saracenssabd,choos 
i. their chief an, officer of the greatest resolu 

‘PART Il. 

An Nalour, whose name was Carbeas;, they d 

-against the. Greeks a war which was carrie 

-with the utmost. vehemence and fury. This 

bloody war continued during this whole cent j 

the victory seemed often doubtful, but the slau 

\ter-was terrible,-and the numbers that, erished or 

-both sides: prodigious. Many of. the Grecia 

provinces felt, in a more particular. manner, L 

‘dire effects of this cruel contest, and exhibit 

the most moving scenes of desolation. and_m 

sery [ p]- During these commotions, some P au 

licians,, towards the conclusion of this centu 

- spread abroad among the Bulgarians their pes 

lential doctrines, which were received with do 

lity, and took root. speedily, as might natura 

‘be expected, among a barbarous people that wei 


~ Ps 5 ay 
) : 78] ab? 


~ [p] Georg. Cidranie, Compend. Hie Pp 5A. Ed Par 
~p- 425: Ld Venet. p. 547, et 429; &e. “Zonaras, do J 
_xvi. tom. 1, p. 122. Ld. Venet. The ‘principal authors 
_havye given accounts of the Paulicians.are Photius, lib. i. Con on 
~ Manicheos, and Petrus Siculus, whose history of the Manich 
‘ans was published in Greek‘and Latin at Ingoldstadt, m 1€ 
by Matth. Raderus. “By the account of Petrus Siculus tha 
_ given by himself, we learn that in the year 870, under the 
of Basilius the Macedonian, he was sent ambassador to we 
licians at T2brica, to treat with them concerning the exchai 
of prisoners, and lived among them during the space of mi 
“months ; this is sufficient to give us a high idea of the pov 
.and prosperity of the Paulicians at that time. . It is from t 
eminent writer that Cedrenus seems to have as. what h 
advanced in his Compend. Histor. p. 431. What welea 
"cerning the Paulicians from more modern writers, such 
-in his Dictionary, and B. Jo. Christ. Wolfius, in his Wa 
_ asmus ante Manicheos, p- 247, seems to'be derived from, 
suet’s Histoire des Variations des Lglises Protestantes, ton 
p- 129. But this authority is highly exceptionable ; for 
“suet himself did not consult the true sources of knowle 
upon this point; and what is still worse, the spirit of p 
seems manifestly to have led him into voluntary y) errors, > 


A ahs 


” 
i 
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but lately made converts: to. the Christian CENT. 
: ‘Bith [ “ee Ix. 
ar V3 2 Grecks he ctael tke Delictaiie: of **FE2- 
whom we have been now speaking, as Manichz- eM 
ans; though, if we may credit the testimony. of o: not the 
Photius, the Paulicians expressed the . utmost —— 
abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine [7]. . Most nichzazs 
evident it is, that they were not altogether Mani- 
chxans, though they embraced some opinions 
_that resembled certain tenets of that abominable 
‘sect. They had not, like the Manichzans,.an 
ecclesiastical government administered by bishops, 
_ priests, and deacons: they had no sacred order of 
men distinguished by their manner-of life, their 
habit, or any other circumstance from the rest of 
the assembly ; ; nor had councils, synods, or such 
dike institutions any place in their religious po- 
Tity., They had certain doctors whom they called 
Sunecdemi, i. e. companions in the journey of life, 
-and also Noéarzz. Among these, there reigned a 
: perfect equality, and they had no peculiar rights, 
“privileges, nor any external mark of dignity to 
tinguish them from the people [s]. The only 
‘singularity that attended their promotion to the 
tank of doctors was, that they changed their lay- 
‘Dames for scripture ones, as if there had been 
| something peculiarly venerable in the names of 
the holy men, whose lives and actions are recorded 
in 


i fq] It is not acamedil that there are yet in Thrace and 
| Bulgaria, Paulicians, or Paulians, as they are called by some. 
eit appears at least certain, that in the last century some of that 
ect still subsisted, and dwelt at Nicopols, as we learn from 
z e testimony of Urb. Cerri, in his Etat present de ? Eghse 
Romaine, p. 72, who tells us, that Peter Deodati, sasha 
“of Sophia, caused them to abandon their errors, and return to 
he catholic faith ; but whether this latter part of the account 
© true or false, is more than we shall pretend to determine. 
[r] Photius, lib. i. Contra Manicheos, p. 17. 56. 635.— 
Petr. Siculus, Hist. Manich. uit 436 

[s] Photius, l. c. p- 31, 52. Petr. Sicul. p. 44. Cedrenusy 
Lc. p. 431. 
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cent. in the sacred writings. ‘They received’ all 4 
pre books of the New Testament, exce the * 
Gry | Epistles of St. Peter, which they ‘rejecte 

reasons unknown to us; and their “ 
gospel, were exactly the same. with those us 
all other Christians, without the least‘interp 
of the sacred text ; in which respect also th 
fered considerably from the Manicheans [7] 
‘They moreover recommended to ‘the people with 
out exception, and that with the most affec ecting 
and ardent zeal, the constant and assiduous Der: 
usal of the holy scriptures, and expressed the ut. 
most indignation against the Greeks, who allowe 
to the priests alone an access to’ these sacred fo 
tains of divine knowledge [w]. In explaini: 
however, the doctrines of the gospel, they te 
fear from the literal sense, and the natu! 
nification of the words, and interpreted the 
in a forced and allegorical manner, when the 
opposed their favourite opinions and tenets [w) 
and such more especially were the delusive an 
erroneous explications, which they gave of w 
is said in the gospel concerning the instituti 0 
- of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the divin 
authority of the Old Testament, all which the 
obstinately rejected. Besides the books of ‘tl 
New Testament, they treated with a particul: 
veneration certain epistles of Sergius, the mo 
eminent and illustrious doctor of their sect. 
The opi VI. None of the Greek writers have ‘ae 
rions ofthe complete view of the Paulician system, 
‘aulicians. 
was undoubtedly composed of a great vari 
tenets; they content themselves with menti 
six monstrous errors, which, in their estim 
rendered the Paulicians unworthy of e 
either the comforts of this world, or the’ 


[¢]. Photius, 1. c. p. 1]1.—Petr. Sicul. p. 19. = 
- [a] Photius, t. c.-p. 101.—Petr. Sicul. p. oT. Rie 
[w] Photius, 1. c p. 12. a 
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ness of the next. These errors are as follows: CENT. 
1. “ They deny that. this. inferior. and visible | 
** world is the production of the Supreme Being, ~~, 
* and they distinguish the Creator of this world, : 
“ and of human bodies, from the most high God, 
“* who dwells in the heavens.” It was principally 
on account of this odious doctrine, which was, 
however, adopted by all the Gnostic. sects, that 
the Paulicians were looked upon as Manichzans 
by the Greeks. But what their sentiments were 
concerning the Creator of this world, and whe- 
ther or not they considered him as a Being distinct 
from the evil principle, are matters that no wri- 

r has hitherto explained in a satisfactory manner. 
We learn only from Photius, that according to 
the Paulician doctrine, the evil principle was en- 
gendered by darkness and fire: from whence it 
plainly follows that he was neither self-originated, 
nor eternal[z]. 2. “ They treated -contemptu- 
“ ously the Virgin Mary;” that is to say, ac- 
cording to the manner of speaking usual among 
the Greeks, they refused to adore and worship 
her. They maintained, indeed, that Christ 
‘was the Son of Mary, and was born of her (al- 
though they maintained, as appears from the ex- 
| VOL. IL Bb press 


“af Photius, lib. 11. Contra Manicheos, p. 147. It is evi- 
dent, beyond all contradict.on, that the Paulicians, in imitation 
}of the Oriental philosophers from whom the Gnostics and 
| Manichzans derived their origin, considered eternal matter as 
fe seat and source of all evil; but they believed, at the same 
time, like many of the Gnostics, that this matter, endued from 
jail eternity with life and motion, had produced an active prin- 
/eiple, which was the fountain of vice, misery, and disorder. 
This principle, according to them, is the author of all material 
ances ; while God is the Creator and Father of spirits. 
ese tenets resemble, no doubt the Manichzan doctrine; yet ° 
y differ from it in several points. It appears most proba- 
|ble, that the Paulicians were extremely numerous and diversi- 
fied, and which, though persecuted and oppressed from age to 
jage in the most rigorous manner by many emperors, could 
|wever beentirely suppressed, nor totally extirpated, 
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_ Virgin, as the pure stream of limpid 


_ proach ;” by which we are only to understan¢ 
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press testimony of theit adversaries, that the dis 
vine Saviour brought with him from heav 
human nature, and that Mary, after the bir 
Christ, had other children by Joseph); 

fell into the sentiments ‘of the Valentinians, and 
held, that Christ passed through the womb of th 


passes through a conduit, and that Mary did ne 
preserve her virginity to the end of her days; a 
which assertions the Greeks rejected with the 1 
most antipathy and abhorrence. 3. “ They 
“ fused to celebrate the holy institution of 
“ Lord’s supper ;” for as they looked upon mai 
precepts and injunctions of the gospel to be of 
merely figurative and parabolical nature, so the 
understood by the bread and wine which Chri 
is said to have admimistered to his pan h 
last supper, the divine discourses and exhortatioi 
of the Saviour, which are a spiritual food ar 
nourishment to the soul, and fill it with repos 
satisfaction, and delight fy]. 4. “ They loade 
“the cross of Christ with contempt and f 


i 
& 


that they refused to follow the absurd and su pe 
stitious practice of the Greeks, who paid to ft 
pretended wood of the cross a certain sort of | 
ligious homage. As the Paulicians believed tha 
Christ was clothed with an etherial, impassib 
and celestial body, they could by no means gra 
that he was really nailed to the cross, or that ] 
expired, in effect, upon that ignomtinious tree? 
and hence naturally arose that treatment of the 


; 
22 hola 
~ 


fy] The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any 
ror concerning duptismr; itis, however, certain, that the acce 

of that sacred institution, which are given in scfiptw 
‘allegorically explained by this extravagant sect ; and 
in his First book against the Manicheans, p. 29. exp 
‘serts, that the Paulicians treated baptism as a mere allegorical 
ceremony; and by the baptismal water understood the gospe 
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cross, of which the Greeks accused them. cenr. 
5. “ They rejected, after the example of the 
“ greatest part of the Gnostics, the books of the 74"? ™ 
** Old Testament, and looked upon the writers of 

* that sacred history as inspired by the Creator 

*‘ of this world, and not by the Supreme God. 

“ 6. They excluded presbyters and elders from 

all part in the administration of the church.” 

By this, however, no more can be meant, than 
that.they refused to call their doctors by the name 

of presbyters, a name which had its origin among 

the Jews, and was peculiar to that odious people, 

who persecuted Jesus Christ, and attempted, as 

the Paulicians speak, to put him to death [2]. 


[2] These six famous errors of the Paulicians I have taken 
from the Manichzan history of Petrus Seculus, with whom 
Photius and Cedrenus agree, although their accounts of these 
opinions be less perspicuous and distinct. The explanatory 
remarks that I haye added, are the result of my own reflec- 
ions upon the Paulician system, and the doctrine of the Greeks. 
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Concerning the prosperous events ‘cohich: inne ‘ 
to the church during: this century. 


a ppue deplorable state of Christianity in t rr 
p ae ay century, arising partly from that aston sk 
\“-~~ ing ignorance that gave a loose reign both to su 
‘The pro- -perstition and immorality, and partly from an ui 
nee happy concurrence of causes of another ki 
tian reli- is unanimously lamented by the various writet 
gion, who have transmitted to us the history of th 
miserable times. Yet amidst all this darkne: 
some gleams of light were perceived fr 7 
to time, and several occurrences happened, which 
deserve a place in the prosperous annals of the 
church. The Nestorians in Chaldea extended their 
spiritual conquests beyond mount Jmaus, and in 
troduced the Christian religion into Ta pro- 
perly so called, whose inhabitants had hith 
lived in their natural state of i ignorance and 
city, uncivilized and savage. ‘The same succ 
ful missionaries spread, by degrees, the knowle 
of the Gospel among that most powerful nation 
of the Turks, or T artar's, which went by the 


bf 
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“name of Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or on CENT. 
the northern part of China [a]. The laborious , pas 4 
industry of this sect, and their zeal for the pro- ~~) 
pagation of the Christian faith, deserve, no doubt, 
the highest encomiums ; it must, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the doctrine and worship, which 
they introduced among these barbarians, were far 
from being in all respects, conformable to the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, or to the true spirit and ge- 
nius of the Christian religion. 

Il. The prince of that country, whom. the Prester 
Nestorians converted to the Christian faith, as-J°* 
‘sumed, if we may give credit to the vulgar 
tradition, the name of John after his baptism, to 
which he added the surname of Presbyter, from 
a principle of modesty. Hence it was, as some 
learned men imagine, that the successors of this 
monarch retained these names until the time of 
Gengis Kan, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century, and were each of them called Prester 
John [6]. But ali this has a very fabulous air; 
at least it is advanced without any solid proof ; 

_ may, it appears evident, on the contrary, that the 

famous Prester John, who made so much noise 

in the world, did not begin to reign in that part 

| of Asta before the conclusion of the eleventh cen- 

| tury. It is, however, certain, beyond all contra- 

| diction, that’ the monarchs of the nation called 

| Karit, which makes a large part of the empire 

| of the Mogul, and is by some denominated a 

_ province of the Turks, and by others a tribe of 

_ the Tartars, embraced Christianity in this century; 

_ and that a considerable part of Zartary, or Asia- 

| tic Scythia, lived under the spiritual jurisdiction 

Me iscicid ots . Bb3 ; of 


[a] Jos. Sim. Assemanni Bebliotheca Oriental. Vatic. tom. 
i, part II. p. 482.—Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oriental, p. 256, 
* [6] See Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental, Vatic. tom, iii. part 
Il. P< 282, » 7 
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of bishops who were sent aang eham byt 
Nestorian pontiff [cl]. if oe 
Ill. If we turn our ‘eyes to the western ¥ 
we shall find the gospel making its wary. | 
more or less rapidity through the most vila nd 
Y uncivilized nations. ‘The famous arch-pirate Rol 
son of a Norwegian count, being — banishe 
from his native land [d], had, in the preceding 
century, put himself at the head of a resolute band 
of Normans, and seized upon one of the maritime 
provinces of France, from whence he we he 
whole country round about with perpetual i 
sions and depredations. In the year 912, t 
valiant chief embraced with his whole army, 
Christian faith, and that upon the following 6 
casion ; Charles the Simple, who ‘wanted bot! 
resolution and power to drive this warlike 2 
intrepid invader out of his dominions, was ob ged ] 
to have recourse to the method of negociation 
He accordingly offered, to make over to. obey 
considerable part of his territories, upon: cor 
tion that the latter would consent to a pe 
espouse his daughter Gisela [e], and embr, 
Christianity. ‘These terms were accepted by 
Rollo without the least hesitation ; and. ‘fo army 
low Vil or 


tc] "The late learned’ Mr. B. Theophiln Sigefred E 
in his Preface to the Museum Sinicum, p. 145, informed 
his design to give the world an aceurate account of chet : 
rian churches established in Tartary and China,» drawn 
some curjous ancient records and ploarrentey Preset 
been as yet made public. His work was to 
Historia Ecclesiarum Sinicarum, et Sepleatrina 
death prevented the éxecution of this interesting 
of several others, which this great man. had 7 
"would have undoubtedly cast e/new light upon the su of 
the Asiatic Christians, - f 

[d] Holbergi Historia Danorum Navalis in Scriptis Socies 
tat, Scrent. Hafuiens. part TT: RBG Tarun A, tt) be ae 

cr [e] ‘Other writers. more, politaly. represent the 
Gisela as one of the methods that Charles, > = b 

3 peace with Rollo. 2 Me 
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following the example of their leader, professed CENT. 
_ areligion of which they were totally ignorant bd oes 
These Norman pirates, as appears from many _,, / 
authentic records, were absolutely without reli- 

gion of every kind, and therefore were not re- 
strained, by the power of prejudice, from em- 
bracing a religion which presented to them the 

most advantageous prospects. They knew no 
distinction between interest and duty, and they 
estimated truth and virtue only by the profits with 
-svhich they were attended. It was from this 

Rollo, who received at his baptism the name of 

Robert, that the famous line of Norman dukes 

derived:its origin ; for the province of Brelagne, 

and a part of Newstria, which Charles the Simple 
conveyed to his son-in-law by a solemn grant, 

were, from this time, known by the name of 

Normandy [g], which they derived from their 

new possessors. 

IV. The Christian religion was introduced into The con- 
Poland, by the zealous efforts of female piety. aa 
Dambrowka, daughter of Bolislaus, duke) of nation. 

_ Bohemia, persuaded by the force of repeated ex- » 
hhortations, her husband Micislaus, duke of Po- 
land, to abandon paganism, in consequence of 
which, he embraced the gospel, A. D. 965. The 
account of this agreeable event was no sooner 
brought to Rome, than the pontiff, John XII, 
‘sent into Poland Agidius, bishop of Tusculum, 
attended with a numerous train of ecclesiastics, 
jn order:to second the pious efforts of the duke 
and duchess, who desired, with impatience, the 
conversion of their subjects. But the exhortations 
and endeavours of these devout missionaries, who 
Bb 4 were 


¥ 


[.f] Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 296.—Daniel. 
Hist. de France, tom. ii. p. 587. 
|. & [ge] It was Neustria properly, and not Bretagne, that 
| received the name of Normandy, from the Normans who chose 
| Rollo for their chief, 
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Xx. people they came to instruct, would have been en- 
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tirely without effect, had they not been accom- 
panied with the edicts and penal laws, the pro- 
mises and threats of Micislaus, which. dejected 
the courage, and conquered the obstinacy of the 
reluctant Poles. When therefore the fear of pu- 
nishment, and the hope of reward, had laid the 
foundations of Christianity in Poland, two na- 
tional.archbishops and seven bishops were conse- 
crated to the ministry, whose zeal and labours were 
followed with such success, that the whole bod y 
of the people abandoned, by degrees, their ancient 
superstitions, and m de public profession. of t 
religion of Jesus [1 ,. It was, indeed, no more 
than an external profession; for that inward 
change of affections and principles, which the 
gospel requires, was far from being an object of 
attention in this barbarous age. 
The Chris WV, The Christian religion was established ir 
ion ca. Russia by means every way similar to those that 
blished in had’ occasioned its propagation in Poland; for we 
nr must not lay any stress upon the proselytes 
were made to Christianity. among the Russians‘ r 
the preceding century; since these conversions 
were neither permanent ‘nor solid, and since it 
appears evidently, that such of that nation, as, 
under the reign of Basilius the Macedonian, 
had embraced the doctrine of the Greek ‘church, _ 
relapsed soon after into the superstition of their | 
ancestors. Wlodomir, duke of Russia and Mus- — 
.covy, married in. the year 961, Anne, sister of 
Basilius, the second Grecian empeéror: of that — 
name ; and this zealous princess, by her. repeated — 
entreaties, and her pious importunity, persuaded at 
length her reluctant spouse to receive the Christ 


© [hk] Duglossi Historia Polonica, lib. ii. p- 91. lib. iii. p. 95. 
239.—Regenvolscii Historia Eccles. Slavon. lib. ii, cap. ix 


p- 8.—Henr. Canisii Lectiones Antiqua, tom. iii. part I. p. 
41.—Solignac, Hist. dz Pologne, tom. i. p. 71. ni y 
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tian faith, and he was accordingly baptized, A.D. cent. 
987, assuming ‘upon that occasion the name of 4 ss r 
Basilius. The Russians followed spontaneously _., 
the example of their prince; we have, at. least, 

no account of any compulsion or violence being 
employed in their conversion [7], and this is the 

true date of the entire establishment of Chris- 
tianity among that’ people. Wlodomir and his 
duchess were placed in the highest order of the 
Russian saints, and are still worshipped at Kiovia, 
where they lie interred with the greatest devo- 
tion.» The Latins, however, paid no such re- 
§pect to the memory of Wlodomir, whom. they 
wepresent as absolutely unworthy of saintly ho- 
nours [/']. . 
. VI. ‘The Hungarians and Avari had received andin 
‘some faint notions of Christianity under the reign ¥""8"% 
of Charlemagne, and in consequence of the 
measures that had been taken by that zealous 
‘prince for the:propagation of the gospel. These 
notions, however, were soon and easily extin- 
guished by ‘various circumstances, which took 
‘their rise from the death of Charlemagne : and it 

Jwas not before the century of which we now 
‘write that the Christian religion obtained a fixed 
settlement among these warlike nations [/].  To- 
wards the middle of this century, Bulosudes and 
Gyvla or Gylas, two Turkish chiefs, whose 
governments lay upon the banks of the Danube 

{m], made public profession of Christianity and 
‘were baptized at Constantinople. The former apo- 
Statized soon after to the religion of his ancestors, 

ed . while 

ee [7] See Anton. Pagi Critica in Baron. tom. iv. ad A. 987. 

| p. 55. et ad A. 1015, p. 110. Car. du Fresne, Familie Byzan- 

| ting, p. 143. ed. Paris. 

Be [A] Ditmarus, Merseb. lib. vii. Caronic. p. 417. tom. i. 

| Scriptor. Brunsvic. Letbnitii. 

| {2} Pauli Debrezeni Historia Eccles. Reformator. in Unga- 

| gia, part I. cap. iii, p. 19. 

|» [m] The Hungarians and Transylvanians were, at this time, 

| Known to the Grecians by the name of Turks. 
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while the latter not only 


in his new profession, but also) shewed the most 
zealous concern for the conversion of his subjec 
who, in consequence of his: express order, 
instructed in the doctrines and precepts of 
gospel by Hierotheus, a learned prelate, b 
whom he had been accompanied in his journ 
to Constantinople. Sarolta, the daughter of Gy 
las, was afterwards given in marriage to Gey 
the chief of the Hungarian nation, who 
she persuaded to embrace the divine’ religion i 
which she had been educated, The faithjshow 
ever, of this new-converted prince was feeble am 
unsteady, and he retained a strong sity 
the superstition which he had been engaged 1 
forsake; but his apostasy was prevented by th 
pious remonstrances of Adalbert, archbishop ¢ 
Prague, who cameinto Hungary towards the co 


‘ 


‘ 


the son of Geysa, was baptised with great pom 
and solemnity. It was to this young prince th 
the gospel was principally indebted for its prop 
gation and establishment among the Hungariz 
whose entire conversion was the fruit of his ze 
for the cause of Christ, For he perfected, whi 
his father and grandfather had only begun 
fixed bishops, with large revenues, in ‘varie 
places; erected magnificent temples for divi 
worship; and by the influence of instruction , 
threatenings,rewards,and punishments, he brought 
his subjects, almost without exception, to aban 
don the wretched superstition’ of ‘their idola- 
trous ancestors. These vigorous proceedings, by 
which Stephen introduced the religion of Jesus 
among the Hungarians, procured him the most 
distinguished honours of saintship im succ eed ni 
ages[z}> “' io.) -acraniala 
é ‘ " Vit. i € 

[x] The Greeks, Germans, Bohemians, and Poles, claim 
each for themselves the peculiar honour of having been the 
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* Vil. 'The Christian religion was in’ avery un- cenr, 
tled state among the Danes under the reignof | * 
ormon, and, ‘notwithstanding the protection. it {O°"" 

received from his queen, who professed it pub- |, p... 

licly, was obliged to struggle with many difficul- mark. 

ties, and to encounter much opposition. The face 

of things changed, indeed, after the death of Gor- 

mon, His son Harald, surnamed Biaatand,being . 

defeated by Otho the Great, A. D. 949, embra- 

ced the gospel, and was baptized together’ with 

his consort and his son Sueno or Swein, by Adal- 

dagus, archbishop of Hamburgh, or, as others 

dllege, by Poppon, a pious’ ecclesiastic, who at- 
tended the emperor in this expedition. It is pro- 
bable that Harald, educated by his mother Tyra, 

who was a Christian, was not extremely averse 

to the religion of Jesus; it appears, however, 

certain, that his conversion was less the effect 

of his own choice, than of the irresistible com- 

mands of his victorious enemy. For Otho, per- 

suaded that the Danes would never desist from 

ta their - 


ie 
} Cer 7. . . 
fhe pe of theChristian religion in Hungary, and their respece 


ve pretensions have introduced not a little obscurity into this 
matter. ‘The Germans allege, that the Christian religion was 
brought into Hungary by Gisela, sister to their emperor 
‘Henry II. who being given in marriage to Stephen, the king 
‘of that nation, persuaded that prince to embrace the gospel, 
e Bohemians tell us, on the other hand, that it was by the 
inistry of A dalbert, archbishop of Prague, that Stephen was 
‘onverted. -The Poles affirm, that Geysa, having married a 
; istian princess of their nation, viz. Adelheid, sister to Mi- 
cislas, duke of Poland, was induced by her remonstrances and 
exhortations to make professionof Christianity. In consequence 
of a careful examination of all these pretensions, we have fol- 
the sentiments and decisions of the Greek writers, after 
having diligently compared them with the Hungarian histori- 
| ans 5 and we are encouraged in this by the authority of the 
lend Gabriel de Juxta Hornad, who, in his Jnitza Religionis 
| Christiane inter Hungaros Ecclesie orientali adserta, published 


i 


at Frankfort in 1740, decides this question in favour of the 


| Greeks. All other accounts of the matter are extremely ime 
me 


| perfect, and subject to many doubts and difficulties, 
au 


; 
i 
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their hostile incursions and rapines, as long ras 
they persevered in the religion of their anc 


s--~ which was so proper to nourish a ferocity of ter 


» Alb. Kranzii Wandalia, lib. iv. cap. xx.—Ludwigii- 


per, and to animate to military exploits, m 
the principal condition of the treaty of peac 
which he concluded with Harald, that both | 
and his subjects should receive the Christian fait 
[0]. Upon the conversion of this prince, Ad 
dagus and Poppon employed their ministerial | 
bours among the Cimbrians. and Danes, in ord 
to engage them to imitate such an illustrious e 
ample,; and their exhortations were crowne 
avith remarkable success, to which the stupe: 
ous miracles performed by Poppon are said 
have contributed in a particular manner. 1 
miracles, indeed, were of such a kind, as ma 

festly shews that they derived their origin fro 
human art, and not from a divine interpositi 
[p]- As long as Harald lived, he used evel 
wise and probable method of confirming his su 
jects in the religion they had embraced. — For th 
purpose he established bishops in several parts 

his dominions, enacted excellent laws, abrog ‘ate 
superstitious cystoms, and imposed severe } 
straints upon all vicious and immoral prac 
But after all these pious efforts, and salutary me 
sures, which promised such fair prospects to t 
rising church, his son Sueno, or Swein, apostz ti 
from the truth, and, during a certain ‘time, ‘ 
volved the Christians in the deepest cz ami 


7 


[0] Adam, Brem. Hist. lib. ii, cap. ii iii, p. 16, 
p- 20. in Lindenbrogii Scriptoribus rerum Septe: 


Manuscriptor. tom. ix. p. 10.—Pontoppidani Annales £ poles 
Diplomatici, tom. i. p. 59 4 ue iets 
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rid distress, and treated them with the greatest cenr. 
cruelty and injustice. . This persecuting tyrant | * 
felt, however, in his turn, the heavy strokes of (Vy 
adversity, which produced a salutary change in ~ 
his conduct, and happily brought him toa better | 
mind; for being driven from his kingdom, and 
obliged to'seek his safety in a state of exile among 

the Scots, he embraced anew the religion he had 
abandoned, and upon his restoration to his do- 
minions, exerted the most ardent and exemplary 

zeal in the cause of Christianity, which he endea- 
youred to promote to the utmost of his power [4g ]. 

VIII. It was in this century, that the first dawn in Norway. 
‘of the gospel arose upon the Norwegians, as we 

learn from the most authentic records. _ The con- 

version of that people was attempted, in the year 

933, by their monarch, Hagen Adelsteen, who 

had been educated among the English, and who 
‘employed certain ecclesiastics of that nation to in- 
struct his subjects in the doctrines of Christianity. 
But his pious efforts were rendered fruitless by the 
brutal obstinacy, with which the Norwegians per- 
‘severed in their ancient prejudices, and the assi- 
‘duity and zeal with which his successor Harald 
“Graufeldt pursued the same plan of reforma- 
‘tion, were also without effect [r]. The succeed- 
ing princes, far from being discouraged by these 
| obstacles, persisted firmly in their worthy purpose, 
and Haco, among others, yielding to the entrea- 
‘ties of Harald, king of Denmark, to whom he 
“was indebted for the Norwegian crown, embraced, 
himself, the Christian religion, and recommended 
| it, with the greatest fervour, to his subjects, in 
| an assembly of the people that was held in the 
( fo. . iT 
| fhe ; year 


Aiur « ; 3 

»-[¢] Saxon. Gramm. Histor, Dan. lib. x. p. 186.—Pontop- 

 pidan, De gestis et vestigiis Danorum. extra Daniam, tom. ii. 

| Gap. i. sect. 1, 2. eo 

. [r] Eric. Pontoppidan, Annales.£ccles. Dance diplomat. 
tom. i. p.. 66... wow sa ‘ 
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cent. yeat 945 [5]. This recommendation, notwitl 
sadn, Standing the See ee whicl 
KA Was accompanied, made little impression 4 
the minds re this fierce and barbarous pec 
nor were they entirely gained over by the ze 
endeavours of Olaus to convert them to Christ 
anity, though the pious diligence of that prin 
which procured him the honour of saintship, w 
not altogether without effect [¢]. But that whicl 
pave the finishing stroke to the conversion of t 
Nobadatnt was their subjection to Suenon, 6 
Swein, king of Sweden, who having defeated their 
- monarch Olaus Tryg-gueson, became master o 
Norway, and obliged its inhabitants to abandc 
the gods of their ancestors, and to embrace un 
versally the religion of Jesus [w]. Among th 


i) 


[s] Torm. Torfei Historia Norwegica, tom. ii. p. 18% 
214. cori 
[é] Torfeus, 1. c. p. 457. oa 
_ «F [uJ Dr. Mosheim attributes here to Swein the honot 
which is due to his predecessor Olaus Tryg-gueson ; if it ¢ 
be esteemed an honour to have promoted a rational and divin 
religion by compulsion and violence, by fire and sword. Ol i 
who had abjurged paganism in England, during his youth, 
consequence of a warm and pathetic discourse which. he h 
heard from a British priest, returned to Norway with a fir 
resolution to propagate Christianity throughout his dominior 
For this purpose he travelled from one province to anothe 
attended by a chosen band of soldiers, and, swordin hand, pe 
formed the functions of missionary and apostle. His ministry 
thus enforced, was followed with the desired success throug 
out all the provinces, except that of Drontheim, which rosei 
rebellion against him, and attacked Christianity with the 
kind of arguments that Olaus employed in establi 
This opposition occasioned several bloody battles, whie 
however, in the defeat of the rebels, and of thesied: 
‘ their Tutelar deity, whose statue Olaus dragged from its 
and burnt publicly in the sight of his worshippers. This 
dejected the courage of the inhabitants of Drontheim, who 
mitted to the religion and laws of their conqueror. And thus, 
before the reign of Suenon, at least before the defeat of Olaus 
by that prince, Norway was Christian. See The Hist 
Denmark, lately published in French by Mr. Mallet, Professor 
in Belles Lettres at Copenhagen, vol. is pe 52, 538 
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¥arious doctors, that were sent to instruct this cenr _ 
barbarous people, the» most eminént, both in | O° 
merit and authority, was Guthebald, an English ~~, 
priest [w]. From Norway, Christianity spread its 
salutary light through the adjacent countries, and 
was preached, with success, in the Orkney islands, 
which were, at this time, subject to the Norwe- 
gian kings, and also in Iceland and Old Groenland ; 
for it is evident, from many circumstances and 
records of undoubted authority, that the greatest 

t of the inhabitants of these countries had re- 
ceived the gospel in this century [a]. — 
1X. In Germany the pious exploits of Otho the The zeal 
Great, contributed in a singular manner, to pro- ¢ Othe the 
mote the interest of Christianity, and to fix and cause of 
. it upon solid foundations throughout Ss" 
the empire. ‘his truly great prince, whose pious ~ 
magnanimity clothed him with a lustre infinitely 
superior to that which he derived from his imperial 
dignity, was constantly employed in extirpating 
the remains of the ancient superstitions, and in sup- 
porting and confirming the infant church, which 
‘in several provinces had not yet arrived to any 
considerable degree of consistence and vigour, 
‘That there might be rulers and pastors to govern 
the church, and to contribute both by their doc+ 
‘trine and example to the reformation and im- 
ens: of an unpolished and illiterate people, 
fie established bishops in several places, and ge- 
bade 7 nerously 
| fw Chron. Danicum 4 Ludewigio editumin Reliquiis MS, 
| forum, tom. ix. p. 11, 16, 17. 
| [2] Concerning the conversion of ‘the inhabitants of the 
| Orkneys, see 'Torm. Torfei, Historia Rerum Orcadens, libs\in 
| p- 22. and for an account of the Icelanders, the reader may 
a Arngrim Jonas’ Cynog@e, lib. i. and Arius Multis. an 


Schedis Islandie ; as also Torfeus, his Histor. Norver. tom. 
lid p. 378, 379.'417. and Gabriel Liron’s Singularités Histori- 
| ques et Litteraires, tom, i. p. 138.—-The same Torfzus gives 
a full account of the introduction of Christianity into Grocr- 
Yand, im his Histor. Norveg. tom. ii. p. 374. and also im his 


Groenlandie Antiqua, ¢. xvii. p. 127. 
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nerously erected and endowed ;the_ bishopri 
Brandenburg, Havelberg, Mei: io debr 
and Naumburg ; by which excellent establishments 
the church was furnished with eminent doctors 
from various parts, whose instructions were the 
occasion of raising up new labourers in. the go 

pel harvest, and of thus multiplying the ministe 
of Christ from time to time. It was also thron 
the munificence of the same prince, that ma 
convents were erected for those who, in confo 
mity with the false piety of the times, chose f 
finish their Christian course in|the indolent sane 
tity of a solitary life, and it was by his express or. 
der that schools were established in almost evet 
city for the education of the youth. All this m 
serve to shew us the generosity and zeal of thisi 
lustrious emperor, whose merit would have surpa 
sed the highest encomiums, had his prudence ai 
moderation been equal to the fervour of his piet 
and the uprightness of his intentions. But thes 
perstition of his empress [y], and the deplorab 
ignorance of the times deluded this good prin 
into the notion, that he obliged the Deity in pr 
portion as he loaded the clergy with riches an 
honours, and that nothing was more proper 1 
draw down upon him the divine protection, tha 
the exercise of a boundless liberality to his mit 
ters. In consequence of this idle and extravage 
fancy, Otho opened the sources of his opuleng 
which flowed into the church like an overgroy 
torrent, so that the bishops, monks, and religio 
houses wallowed in wealth and abundance. Bi 
succeeding ages perceived the unhappy effects of 
this excessive and ill-judged “munificence 5; when 
the sacred orders employed this opulence, whic 
they had acquired without either merit or labour. 


KAVSIE 


5. 


{y] See the life of the emprest,, whose name was Ad 
in the Lectiones Antique of Henry. Canisius, tom. iil. part 
p- 69. ‘ : om 
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in gratifying their passions, in waging war against CENT. 
all who opposed their ambitious pretensions, and Oa: : 
in purchasing the various pleasures of a luxurious —. 
and effeminate life. 

X. It was no doubtful mark of the progress The plan 
and strength of the Christian cause, that the Eu-°f2 poy. 
ropean kings and princes began so early as thised in this 
century to form the project of a holy war against *""" 
the Mahometans, who were masters of Palestine, 

They considered it as an intolerable reproach upon 
Christians, that the very land in which the divine 
author of their religion had received his birth, 
exercised his ministry, and made expiation. for 
the sins of mortals, should be abandoned to the 
enemies of the Christianname. They also looked 
pon itas highly just, and suitable to the ma- 
sty of the Christian religion, to avenge the ca- 
Jamities and injuries, the persecution and reproach, 
which its professors had suffered under the Maho- 
metan yoke. ‘The bloody signal was accordingly 
given towards the conclusion of this century, by 
the Roman pontiff Silvester Il. and that in the 
first year of his pontificate. And this signal was 
an epistle, wrote in the name of the church of Je- ‘ 
rusalem, to the church universal throughout the - 
‘world [z], in which the European powers are 
solemnly exhorted and entreated to succour and 
deliver the Christians in Palestine. The exhorta- 
‘ions of the pontiff were, however, without ef- 
fect, except upon the inhabitants of Pisa, who 
are said to have obeyed the papal summons with 
the utmost alacrity, and to have prepared them. 
selves immediately fora holy campaign[a]. - 
| VOL. IL, Oe CHAP, 


} oe | 4 

|. [z] This is the xxviiith Epistle in the first part of the col. 
ection of the letters of Silvester II. that is published by 
Du Chesne, in the third volume of his Scriptor. Histor, 
Franc. 

we See Muratori Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom, iii ps 
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i . bee ryuhar ke 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened 1 
the church during this century. == 
: ae a 
CENT. I, A ones Christian religion suffered less in thi 
tk century from the cruelty of its enemies 
in~-~) than from the defection of its friends. _ Of allt 
Thepro Pagan monarchs, under whose government the 
in be | Christians lived, none behaved to them in a hos 
Saracens, tile manner, nor tormented them with the ¢ 
‘cution of compulsive edicts or penal laws, exce] 
Gormon and Swein, kings of Denmark. No 
withstanding this, their affairs were far fro1 
being either in a fixed or flourishing state ; na 
their situation was full of uncertainty and pe 
both in the eastern and western provinces. Th 
Saracens in Asia and Africa, amidst the intestir 
divisions under which they groaned, and the ¢ 
lamities that overwhelmed them from differei 
quarters, were extremely assiduous in propag 
ting every where the doctrines of Mahomet, n 
were their efforts unsuccessful. | Multitudes’ 
Christians fell into their snares ; and the Turks 
valiant and fierce nation, who inhabited the ne 
thern coast of the Caspian sea, received their ¢ 
trine. ‘The uniformity of religion did not, h 
ever, produce a solid union of interest betwe 
the Turks and Saracens; on the contrary, th 
dissensions and quarrels were never more ¥ ole: 
than from the time that Mahomet became their 
common chief in religious matters. ‘The succours 
of the former were implored by the Pe 
whose country was a prey to the ambitious u 
pations of the latter, and these succours wel 
sranted with the utmost alacrity and readiness. 
‘he Turks accordingly fell upon the Saracens im < 


& 
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furious manner, drove them out of the whole ex- cent. 
tent of the Persian territories,.and afterwards, * 

- . . . ey: ° PART I. 
th incredible rapidity and. success, invaded, rr 
zed, and plundered the other provinces that 
Delonged to that people, whose desolation, in 

reality; came on like a whirlwind. Thus the 
werful empire of the Saracens, which its ene- 
mies had for so many years attempted in vain to 
werturn, fell at last by the hands of its allies and 
tiends. The Turks accomplished what the 
Greeks and Romans ineffectually aimed at; they 
struck suddenly that dreadful blow, which ruined 
vat ‘once the affairs of the, Saracens in. Persia, 
_and then deprived them by degrees of their other 
dominions ; and thus the Ottoman empire, which 

s still.an object of terror to the Christians, was 
established upon the ruins of the Saracen domi- 
-nion [4]. 

» IL In the western provinces, the Christians The wes 
had much to suffer from the hatred and cruelty of “eden ee 

those who remained under the darkness of pa-secute the 

anism. The Normans, during a great part of this oe 
century, committed, in several parts of France, 
the most barbarous hostilites, and involved the 
Christians, wherever they carried their victorious 
arms, in numberless calamities. The Samaritans, 
Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had 
either conceived an aversion for the gospel, or 
| Were sunk in a stupid ignorance of its intrinsic 
excellence and its immortal blessings, not only 
endeavoured to extirpate Christianity out of their 
Own territories by the most barbarous efforts of 
ctuelty and violence, but infested the adjacent 
Countries, where it was professed, with fire and 

Sword, and left, wherever they went, the most 

b ei C62 dreadful 


: i: 
| 18) For a more ample account of these revolutions, see the 
| Annales Turcici of Leunclavius; as also Georgii Elmacini 
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‘by degrees, the ferocity of these nations, 


their enemies, upon. condition, that they would 
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Danes, moreover, did not cease to molest 1 
Christians, until they were subdued by 
the Great, and thus, from being the ene! 
became the friends of the Christian cause. 
Hungarians also contributed their part to the suf. 
ferings of the church, by theif incursions into se: 
veral parts of Germany, which they turned into 
scenes of desolation and misery ; while the fierce 
Arabs, by their tyranny in Spain, and their depre 
dations in Jtaly and the neighbouring” islands, 
spread calamity and oppression all around them, 
of'which, no doubt, the Christians established in 
these parts had the heaviest portion, == 4 
III. Whoever considers the endless vexations 
persecutions, and calamities, which’ the Chris 
tians suffered from the nations that continued i 
their ancient superstitions, will easily -perceiv 
the reason of that fervent and ifextinguishabl 
zeal, which Christian princes discovered for th 
conversion of these nations, whese impetuous an 
savage fury they experienced from time to tim 
A principle of self-preservation, and a prudé 
regard to their own safety, as well’as a pious” 
zeal for the propagation of the gospel, engage 
them to put in ‘practice every method: that 
might open the eyés of their barbarous adver 
saries froma rational and well grounded hope | 
that the precepts of Christianity would mit 
soften their rugged and untractable tem} 
Hence it was, that Christian kings and emper 
left no means unemployed to draw these infidels 
within the pale of the’church, For this purpose, 
they proposed to their chiefs alliances of mat | 
tiage, offered them certain districts and territo- 
ries, auxiliary troops to maintain them against 
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abandon the superstition of their ancestors, which CENT. 
as so proper to nourish their ferocity, and to sien 
encrease their passion for blood and carnage. ~~) 
‘These offers were attended with the desired suc- j 
sess, as they induced the infidel chiefs not only 
to lend an ear themselves to the instructions and 
hortations of the Christian’ missionaries, but 
30 to oblige their subjects and armies to follow 
ir examples in this respect. 
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‘sciences [c]. ‘This noble and generous dispo: 
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CHAP. IL. 


Concer ning the state of letters ued phiticdiig i during 
this century. 


1. ae deplorable ignorance of this b — b 
| rous age, in which the drooping a1 
were totally neglected, and the sciences seeme 
to be upon the point of expiring for wan t 
encouragement, is unanimously confessed 
lamented by all the writers who have transm tt 
to us any accounts of this period of ti 0 
Nor, indeed, will this fatal revolution, in | 
republic of letters, appear astonishing to such h : 
consider, on the one hand, the terrible vicis 
tudes, tumults, and wars that turned all 
into confusion both in the eastern and westel 
world, and, on the other, the ignominious st st 
pidity and dissoluteness of those sacred orde 
who had been appointed as the guardians of tr u 
and learning. Leo, surnamed the Philosoph 
who ascended the imperial throne of the Gre 
towards the commencement of this century, ¥ 
himself an eminent lover of learning, and 
auspicious and zealous protector of such 2 
tinguished themselves in the culture ‘of. the 


a 


tion appeared with still a greater lustre in h 
son Constantine Porphyrogeneta, who not 0: 
discove el 


[c] See Jo. Alb. a Biblioth. Gree. lib. v. p 
cap. v. p. 363, 
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discovered the greatest ardour for the revival of cENr. 
the arts and sciences in Greece [d], but alsoem- | * 
the most effectual measures for the ac- 7), 


-complishment of this excellent purpose. It was 
with this view that he spared no expence in draw- 
ing to his court, and supporting in his domi- 
_nions, a variety of learned men, each of whom 
excelled in some of the different branches of 
_ literature, and in causing the most diligent search 
to be made after the writings of the ancients. 
With this view, also, he became himself an au- 
thor [e], and thus animated by his example, as 
‘well as by his protection, men of genius and 
abilities to enrich the sciences with their learned 
fs productions. He employed, moreover, a consi- 
 derable number of able pens, in making valuable 
extracts from the commentaries and other com- 
“positions of the ancients; which extracts were 
preserved in certain places for the benefit and 
satisfaction of the curious; and thus, by va- 
rious exertions of liberality and zeal, this learned 
prince restored the arts and sciences to a cer- 
tain degree of life and vigour [jf]. But few 
of the Greeks followed this great and illustrious 
~ example ; nor was there any among the succeeding 
32 ; cc emperors 
_ [d] Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. lib. v. part II. cap. v. p. 486. 
 o& [e] We have yet remaining of Constantine Porphyro- 
"geneta, son of Leo the philosopher, the following produc- 
tions : 
| The Life of the emperor Basilius. 
|, ATreatise upon the Art of Governing, in which he investi- 
“gates the origin of several nations, treats of their power, their 
" progress, their revolutions, and their decline, and gives a series 
of their princes and rulers. 
A Discourse concerning the manner of forming a Land Army 
and Naval Force in Order of Batile. 
Two Books concerning the eastern and western Provtices. 
Which may be considered as an account of the state of the 
"empire in the time of this prince. 
] All this appears evident from the accounts left upon 
wecord by Zowaras, in his Annafes, tom. ili. p- 159. edits 
Paris. 
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CENT. emperors who equalled these two excellent prineés- 
panei zeal for the advancement of learning, or:in 
Wvw lending, by their protection and encoura 
an auspicious hand to raise out of obscurity 
dejection, neglected and depressed genius.’ But. 
what is still more remarkable,» Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta, whom we have now ‘been tes 
presenting as the restorer of letters, and whor 
the Greeks unanimously admire in this chai 
is supposed by some. to have done considera om 
prejudice to the cause of learning by the. very 
means he employed to promote its advancement 
For by employing learned men to extract 
the writers of antiquity what they thought n 
contribute to the improvement of the various ai 
and sciences, he gave too much occasion to 3 
glect the sources, and flattered the indolence of 
the effeminate Greeks, who:confined their studies 
to these extracts, and neglected, in effect, tl 
~ perusal of the writers from whom they we 
drawn. And hence it unfortunately happened 
that many of the most celebrated authors of a 
quity were lost, at this time, through yas sloth a 
negligence of the Grecks. 2 
Fewemi- J. This method, as: the event manifestly 
oe shewed, was really detrimental to the progress of 
the Greeks. true learning and genius. And accordingly w 
find among the Greek writers of this century b 
a small number, who acquired a distinguished a 
shining reputation in. the republic of» Sayers 
that the fair and engaging prospects which se 
to arise in the cause of learning from the munii 
cence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vans 
in ashort time ; and though the seeds of scienc 
were richly sown, the natural expectations « 
abundant harvest were, unhappily disappoir 
Nor did the cause of a succeed be 
than that of literature. Philosophers indeed there 
were; and, among them, some that: were not 
destitute 
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destitute of genius and ‘abilities; but’ none who cenr. 
rendered their names immortal by productions *. 
that were worthy of being transmitted to poste- O° °"™ 
rity : A certain number of rhetoriciansand gram- 
marians: A few poets who were above contempt 5 
and several historians, who, without deserving 
the highest encomiums, were not, however, totally . 
woid of merit: Such were the members which 
composed at this time the republic of letters in 
Greece, whose inhabitants seemed to take pleasure 
gn those kinds of literature alone, in which indus- 
try, imagination, and memory are concerned. 
Ill. Egypt, though at this time it groaned The ste 
under a heavy and exasperating yoke of oppres-‘iicne the 
‘sion and bondage, produced writers, who in genius Saracens. 
and learning were no wise inferior to the most 
‘eminent of the Grecian literati. Ofthe many ex- 

amples we might mention to prove the truth of 

this assertion, we shall confine ourselves to that of 
-Enutychius, bishop of Alexandria, who cultivated : 
, ° . . 
“the sciences of physic and theology with the 
greatest success, and cast a new light upon them 
‘both by his excellent writings. ‘The Arabians, 

during this whole century, preserved that noble 
passion for the arts and sciences, which had been 

| Kindled among them in the preceding age; and 
| hence they abounded with physicians, mathema- 
ticians, and philosophers, whose names and cha- 
| Yacters, together with an account of their respec- 
| tive abilities and talents, are given by Leo Africa- 
‘pus and other literary historians. 
IV. The Latins present to us a spectacle of a Inthe west 
“Yery different kind. They were almost without (3° 
exception sunk in the most brutish and barba- 
| fous ignorance; so that, according to the unani- 
| mous accounts of the most credible writers, no- 
| thine could be more melancholy and deplorable 
| than the darkness that reigned in the western world 


i 


| during this century, which, with respect to learn- 


I 


ing 


; i 
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cent. ing and philosophy at least, may ‘be called t 
x. Jron Age of the Latins fy}, Some learned 
eee of modern times ‘have, we confess, ventured 
call this in question : but their doubts are certaink 
without foundation, and the matter of fact i 
too firmly established by unquestionable authori 
ties to lose any part of its credit im consequen 
of the objections they allege against it [/]}. 
true, there were public schools founded in 
of the European provinces, some of which we 
erected in the monasteries, and the rest in thc 
cities where the bishops resided. It: is also tru 
that through this dismal night of ignorance thet 

shone forth from time to time, and more es 


cially towards the conclusion of this cent 
some geniuses of a superior order, who eyed wi 
ardour the paths of science, and cast some 


a 


[gz] The testimonies that prove the icnoranée which 
vailed in the tenth century, are collected by Du Boul Yo 
his Historia Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 2883 and also by L 
Ants Muratori, in his Antiquitat. Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. 
831. et tom. ii. p. 141, &c. uf ual 

[4] The famous Leibnitz, in his Prefutio ad codicem jur 
Nat. et Gentium Diplomat. affirms, that there was more 1 no 
ledge and learning in the tenth century, than in the succeedin 

-ages, particularly in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Bi 
this is washing the Ethiopian; it is also an extravagant as tio 
and savours much of paradox. Weshall be better dite 
our notions of this matter by Mabillon, in his Prafatio ad 1 

‘tor. 8S. Ordin. Bened. Quint. See. p. 2. by the authors of th 
Histoire Litteraire de la France, and by Le Beuf’s Disser 
de Statu literarum in Francia, a Carolo M. ad r 2m th 
who all agree in acknowledging the gross i norance @ 
century, though they would engage us to believe that i 
barism and darkness were not so hideous as they are com 
represented. There are, indeed, several considerations th: 
der the reasons and testimoni ven of these writers not a 
defective ; but we neverthele gree with them so far, : 4 
grant that all learning and knowledge were not absolutely 
tinguished in Europe at this time, and that, in the records 
this century, we shall find a few chosen spirits, ¥ piere 
through the cloud of ignorance that covered the multitude. al 
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light upon the darkness of a barbarous age. But 
they were very few in number, and their extreme 
rarity is a sufficient proof of the infelicity of the 
times in which they appeared. In the seminaries 
of learning, such as they were, the seven liberal 
sciences were taught in the most unskilful and mi- 
erable manner, and that by the monks, who: 
esteemed the arts and sciences no further than as 
‘they were subservient to the interests of religion; 
‘or, to speak more properly, to the views of, super- 
‘stition. 
_ V. They who were the most learned and ju- 
dicious among the monastic orders, and who were 
desirous of employing usefully a part of their lei- 
sure applied themselves to the composition of 
annals and. histories, which savoured of the igno- 
rance and barbarism of the times. Such were 
Abo, Luitprand, Wittekind, Fulcuin, Johannes 
Capuanus, Ratherius, Flodoard, Notker, Ethel- 
bert, and others, who, though very different 
from each other in their respective degrees of 
merit, were all in general ignorant of the true na- 
“ture and rules of historical composition. Several 
of the poets of this age gave evident marks of true 
genius, but they were strangers to the poetic art, 
which was not indeed necessary to satisfy a peo- 
ple utterly destitute of elegance and taste. The 
gtammarians and rhetoricians of these unhappy 
times are scarcely worthy of mention ; their me- 
thod of instructing was full of absurdities, and 
their rules trivial, and for the most part, injudici- 
| ous. The same judgment may be formed in ge- 
| neral of the geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music, which were more or less taught in the pub- 
lic schools, and of which a more particular account 
would be uninstructing and insipid. 

VI. The philosophy of the Latins extended no 
farther than the single science of logic or dialectics, 
| which they looked upon as the sum and subianee 
| ¥e ; ie) 
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cent. Of all human wisdom. But this logic, which 


x. 


PART I. 
ware 


’ work cited in the preceding note, and in which the le : 
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so highly admired, was drawn wi the le 
perspicuity or method from a book of Ca: 
which some have unjustly attributed to 4 
tin, and others to Porphyry. It is true, indee: 
that the Zimeus of Plato, the Topica of Cicer 
and Aristotle, and the book of the latter, De 
interpretatione, with other compositions of the 
Greeks and Latins, were in the hands of sever, 
of the doctors of this century, as we learn from 
credible accounts ; but the same accounts infor 
us, that the true sense of these excellent author 
was understood by almost none of those that pe 
used them daily [7]. It will appear, no doub 
surprising, that in such an ignorant age such ; 
subtle question as that concerning wniversal idea 
should ever have been thought of ; true howey 
it is, that the famous controversy, Whether un 
versal ideas belonged to the class of objects, or ¢ 
mere names ; a controversy which perplexed ar 
bewildered the Latin doctors in succeeding. time: 
and gave rise to the two opposite sects of th 
Nominalists and Realists ; was started for the firs 
time in this century. Accordingly we find it 
several passages of the writers of this period, th 
seeds and beginnings of this tedious and intricat 
dispute [A]. ah . ia 

[:} Gunzo £pistol. ad Monachos Augienses in Marten 
Collect. Ampliss. Monumentor. Veter. tom. iii. ps 804. 

[4] This appears evident from the following remarkabl 
passage, which the reader will find in the 304th page of # ae 


Gunzo expresses himself in the following manner : 
genus, specimen, differentiam, proprium et accidens s ae 
negavil, que Platoni snbsistentia persuasit.' Aristotelian Ple 
tont magis credendum putatis ? Magna est utriusque auct 
quatenus vix audeat guis alterum alteri dignitate praeferre. E 
we see plainly the seeds of discord sown, and the found 
laid for that knotty dispute which puzzled the metaph 
braing of the Latin doctors in after-times. hss vas not 
ven rou 
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. VIL. The drooping sciences found an eminent cENT. 
d illustrious patron, towards the conclusion of | * 
s century, in the learned Gerbert, a native {O°' 

f France, who, upon his elevation to the ponti-+7),. resto. 

cate, assumed the title of Sylvester II. The ration of 

os : : : letters in 
ius of this famous pontiff was extensive and purope by 
$ublime, embracing all the different branches of Syivester 

Jiterature ; but its more peculiar bent was turned < 
wards mathematical studies. Mechanics, geo- 

metry, astronomy, arithmetic, and every other 

kind of knowledge that had’ the least aflinity to 

these important sciences, were cultivated by this 

‘yestorer of learning with the most ardent zeal, and 

not without success, as his writings abundantly 

testify; nor did he stop here ; but employed every 

method that was proper to encourage and animate 
others to the culture of the liberal arts and sct- 
ences. The effects of this noble zeal were visible 
in Germany, France, and Italy, both in this and 
in the following century; as by the writings, ex- 
ample, and encouraging ‘exhortations of Ger- 

‘Bert, many were excited to the study of physic, 

‘mathematics, and philosophy,’ and in general to 

‘the pursuit of science in all its various branches. 

f, indeed, we compare this learned pontiff with 

le mathematicians of modern times, his merit, 

in that point of view, will almost totally disap- 

og under such a disadvantageous comparison ; 

for his geometry, though it be easy and perspicu- 

Ous, is but elementary and superficial [7]. Yet 

suchas it was, it was marvellous in an age of 

‘Datbarism and darkness, and surpassed the com- 

Prehension of those pigmy philosophers, whose 

eyes, under the auspicious direction of Gerbert, 

ee were 


vex 


adventurous enough to attempt a solution of this intricate 
question, which he leaves undecided ; others were less modest, 
| without being more successful. ae 

| [1] This geometry was published by Pezius, in his Thesaurus 


| Anecdotorum, tom. iii. part II. p. 7- 
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cENT. Were but just beginning to open upon the light, 
pane ence it was, that the geometrical figures, de 
, scribed by this mathematical pontiff, were rt 
garded by the monks as magical operations, and 
the pontiff himself was treated as a magician and 
a disciple of Satan [m/]. y 3 
Whode-  VIIL It was not, however, to the fecund: ty a 
ater _ his genius alone, that Gerbert was indebted for 
and erudi- the knowledge with which he now began to en- 
ton {rom lighten the European provinces; he had derive 
ans. a part of his erudition, particularly in ph 
mathematics, and philosophy, from the writing 
and instructions of the Arabians, who were settlec 
in Spain. ‘Thither he had repaired in pursuit ¢ 
knowledge, and had spent some time in the s 
minaries of learning at Cordua and Seville, wit 1 
view to hear the Arabian doctors [n]; and it we 
perhaps, by his example, that the European 
were directed and engaged to have recourse t 
this source of instruction in after-times. For 
is undeniably certain, that from the time of Ger 
bert, such of the Europeans as were ambition 
of making any. considerable progress in phy 
sic, arithmetic, geometry, or philosophy, entel 
tained the most eager and impatient desire of r 
ceiving instruction either from the academic: 
lessons, or from the writings of the Arabian ph 
losophers, who had founded schools. in several 
parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it was, that th 
most celebrated productions of these doctors were 
translated into Latin, their tenets and systems 
adopted with zeal in the European schools, and 
that numbers went over to Spain and Italy to re- 
ceive instruction from the mouths of these fa 


< 


[m] See Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. vi. p- 558. 
Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 314, 319.— 
Apologie pour les Grands Hommes faussement accuses 
Magie, chap. xix. sect. 4. 


[] See Du Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris, tom. i. Ps 314, 


Chap. I. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


s teachers, which were supposed to utter no- 
but the deepest mysteries of wisdom and 
wledge. However excessive this veneration 
3 the Arabian doctors may have been, it must 
e owned, nevertheless, that all the knowledge, 
hether of physic, astronomy, philosophy, or 
ematics, which flourished in Europe from the 
enth century, was originally derived from them; 
d that the Spanish Saracens, in a more parti- 
manner, may be looked upon as the fathers 


of European philosophy. 
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Concerning the doctors and ministers of the church, 
__ and its form of government during this century. 
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L’ t 10 those who consider the primitive dig- The cor- 
iy nity and the solemn nature of the mini- ‘Pfc 
sterial character, the corruptions of the clergy clergy. 


must appear deplorable beyond all expression. 
These corruptions were mounted to the most 
enormous height in that dismal period of the 
ehurch which we have now before us. Both in 
the eastern and western provinces, the clergy 
, for the most part, composed of a most 

ess set of men, shamefully illiterate and 


ters, equally enslaved to sensuality and supersti- 
fon, and capable of the most abominable and 
flagitious deeds. This dismal degeneracy of the 
sacred order was, according to the most credible 
iccounts, principally owing to the pretended 
(chiefs and rulers of the universal church, who in- 
ized themselves in the commission of the most 
dious crimes, and abandoned themselves to the 
lawless impulse of the most licentious passions 
without reluctance or remorse, who confounded, 

in 


Stupid, ignorant more especially in religious mat- — 
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cENT. in short, all difference between just and ur 
‘x. _ to satisfy their impious ambition, and whose s 
PART Il. * ‘2. ie ; 
rn tual empire was such a diversified scene of 
; quity and violence, as never was exhibited 
. any of those temporal tyrants, who have been 
scourges of mankind. We may form somé 
tion of the Grecian patriarchs from the single ex. 


ample of Theophylact, who, according to the tes 


Thehistory « Il. The history of the Roman pontiffs, th 
of the Ro- 
man pon- 


Se 


or [o] This exemplary prelate, who sold every ecclesiastic 
benefice as soon as it became vacant, had in his stable abo 
2000 hunting horses, which he fed with pignuts, pistachios 
. dates, dried grapes, figs steeped in. the most exquisite wit 
to all which he added the richest perfumes. One Holy T 
day, as he was celebrating high-mass, his groom brought hi 
the joyful news that one of his favourite mares had foale 
upon which he threw down the Liturgy, left the church, 
ran in raptures to the stable, where, having expressed his joy 
at that grand event, he returned to the altar to finish the 
yine service, which he had left interrupted during his absenee, 
See Fleury, Hist. Ecclesiast. livre. ly. P- 97. edit, Brunelle 
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he enjoyed no longer than forty days, being de- CENT. 

} nem by Christopher, and cast into prison. ,.77 1. 
Shristopher, in his turn, was deprived of the ~~~) 
pontifical dignity the year following by Sergius 

ii]. a Roman presbyter, seconded by the pro- 

fection and influence of Adalbert, a most power- 

fal Tuscan prince, who had a supreme and un- 

limited direction in all the affairs that were trans- 

acted at Rome. Anastasius Ill. and Lando, 

Who, upon the death of Sergius, in the year 

911, were raised successively to the papal dignity, 

enjoyed it but for a short time, and did nothing 

that could contribute to render their names if. 

lustrious. 

P.. After the death of Lando, which hap- John X. 
n 


created 


ed in the year 914, Alberic [ p], Marquis, Of Roman 

count of Tuscany, whose opulence was prodigious, Pontiff 
and whose authority in Rome was despotic and 
unlimited, obtained the pontificate for John X. 
archbishop ef Ravenna, in compliance with the 
icitation of Theodora, his mother-in-law, 
whose lewdness was the principle that interested 
her in this promotion [g]. This infamous elec. 
ion will not surprise such as know that the laws 
of Rome were at this time absolutely silent ; that 
the dictates of justice and equity were overpow- 
pred and suspended ; and that all things were 
parried on in that great city by interest or cor- 
VOL. I. pd ruption,, 


ban 


“( [p] It was Albert or Adalbert, and not Albetic, who 
vas the son-in-law of the elder Theodora, of whom Dr, 

Mosheim here speaks. Alberic was grandson to this Theo- 

ra, by her daughter Marozia, who was married to Albert, 

pee Spanheim, Eccl. Hist. Secul. x. p. 1432.—Fleury, Hist! 

Becles. livre liv. p. 571. edit. Bruzelle. This latter histo- 

ian is of opinion, that it was the younger Theodora, the sister- 
| Marozia, who, from an amorous principle, raised John X. 

) the pontificate. 

<r [¢] Theodora, mistfé8s of Rome, had John X. raised. 
) the pontificate, that she might continue that licentious com- 
perce in which she had lived with that carnal ecclesiastic for 

y years past. See Fleury, and other writers, &c. 
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CENT. ruption, by violence or fraud. John X. tho 19 h 
xe Eran: 
PART IL. 


in other respects a scandalous example of inig 
and lewdness in the papal chair, acquired a cer- 
tain degree of reputation by his glorious cam 
paign against the Saracens, whom he drove from 
the settlement they had made upon the banks of 
the Garigliano [r]. He did not, however, enjoy 
his glory long; the enmity of Marozia, daugh. 
ter of Theodora, and wife of Alberic, provec 
fatal to him. For this bloody-minded woma 
having espoused Wido, or Guy, marquis of Tus 
cany, after the death of her first consort, engage 
him to seize the wanton pontiff, who was her me 
ther’s lover, and to put him to death in the priso 
where he lay confined. This licentious and um 
lucky pontiff was succeeded by Leo VI. who s 
but seven months in the apostolic chair, whid 
was filled after him by Stephen VI. The dea 
of this latter, which happened in the year 93 
presented to the ambition of Marozia an obje 
worthy of its grasp; and accordingly she rais 
to the papal dignity John XI. who was the fruit 
her lawless amours with one of the pretended st 
cessors of St. Peter, Sergius III]. whose adultere 
commerce with that infamous woman gave an 
fallible guide to the Roman church [5s]. | 


ar [r] In the original we have Montem Garilianum, wh 
is, undoubtedly, a mistake, as the Garigliano is a river in 
kingdom of Naples, and not a mountain. , 

[s] The character and conduct of Marozia are 
ledged to have been most infamous by the unanimous testim 
both of ancient and modern historians, who affirm, wit h 
voice, that John XI. was the fruit of her carnal commerce with 
Sergius III. Eccard, alone, in his Origines Guelphice, 
i. lib. ii. p. 131. has ventured to clear her from this reproach 
and to assert, that Sergius, before his elevation to the pontiit 
cate, was her lawful and ‘first husband. The attempt, how 
ever, is highly extravagant, if notimpudent, to pretend to 
quit, without the least testimony or proof of her innocence, : 
woman who is known to have been entirely destitute of every 
principle of virtue. -- 3 ig + i 


ackn 
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_ IV. John XI. who was placed at the head of cent, 
the church by the credit and influence of hismo-  *- 
ther, was pulled down from this summit of spiri- See 
tual grandeur A.D. 933, by Alberic his half-bro- John XI. 
ther, who had conceived the utmost aversion 2nd XI. 
against him. His mother Marozia had, after the 


5 


death of Wido, entered anew into the bonds of 
trimony with Hugo, king of Italy, who having 
fended his step-son Alberic, felt severely the 
weight of his resentment, which vented its 
upon the whole family ; for Alberic drove 
Rome not only Hugo, but also Marozia 
and her son the pontiff, and confined them in pri- 
son, where the latter ended his days in the year 
936. The four pontiffs, who, in their turns, suc- 
seeded John XI. and filled the papal chair un- 
il the year 956, were Leo VII. Stephen VIII. 
Marinus Il. and Agapet, whose characters were 
much better than that of their predecessor, and 
whose government, at least, was not attended 
with those tumults and revolutions that had so 
Mften shook the pontifical throne, and banished 
tom Rome the inestimable blessings of peace and 
oncord. Upon the death of Agapet, which 
lappened in the year 956, Alberic II. who to the 
lignity of Roman consul joined a degree of au- 
hority and opulence which nothing could resist, 
aised to the pontificate his son Octavian, who 
yas yet in the early bloom of youth, and desti- 
te, besides, of every quality that was requisite 
a order to discharge the duties of that high and 
mportant office. This unworthy pontiff assumed 
fe name of John XII. and thus introduced the 
stom, that has since been adopted by all his 
accessors in the see of Rome, of changing each 
leir usual name for another upon their succession 
b the pontificate. 
V. The fate of John XII was as unhappy as The fate of 
$ promotion had been scandalous. Unable toJ=*" 
be pd2. bear - 
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cent. bear the oppressive yoke of Berenger TL. kin 


X. 
PART Il« 


graded him, in the most ignominious mani 
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of Italy, he sent ambassadors, in the ‘year 960, 
Otho the Great, intreating him to march int 
Italy at the head of a powerful army, to delive 
the church and the people from the tyranny un 
der which they: groaned. To these intreaties th 
perplexed pontiff added a solemn promise, thai 
if the German monarch came to his assistance, h 
would array him with the purple and the o 
ensigns of sovereignty, and proclaim him em 
of the Romans. Otho received this embas 
with pleasure, marched into Jtaly at the head 
a large body of troops, and was accordingly § 
luted by John with the title of emperor of 1 
Romans. The pontiff, however, soon perceivi 
that he had acted with too much precipita 
repented of the step he had taken, and, thou 
he had sworn allegiance to the emperor as- 
lawful sovereign, and that in the most soler 
manner, yet he broke his oath, and joined wi 
Adalbert, the son of Berenger, against Od 
This revolt was not left unpunished. The é 
peror returned to Rome in the year 964; calle 
council, before which he accused and convic 
the pontiff of many crimes ; and after having: 


from his high office, he appointed Leo VIL t 
fill his place. Upon Otho’s departure from Ro 
‘John returned to that city, and in a coum 
which he assembled in the year 964, condemme 
the pontiff whom the emperor had elected, 
soon after died in a miserable and violent manne 
After his death the Romans chose Benedic 
bishop of Rome, in opposition to Leo; but tl 
emperor annulled this election, restored Leo totl 
‘papal chair, and carried Benedict to Hamburg: 
where he died in exile [/]. ie s 
[t#] In the account I have here given of the pontiff 
eentury, I have consulted the sources, which are to be fou 
for the most part, in Mufatori’s Scriptores Rerum fi 
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VI. The pontiffs who governed the see of Rome cEnr. 
from Leo VIII. who died A.D. 965, to Ger- , * i 
bert or Sylvester II. who was raised to the pon- ~~, 
tificate towards the conclusion of this century, John xi 
were more happy in their administration, as well Benedict 
as more decent in their conduct, than their infa- 
mous predecessors; yet none of them so exem- 
plary as to deserve the applause that is due to 
eminent yirtue. John XIII. who was raised to 
the pontificate in the year 965, by the authority 
of Otho the Great, was driven out of Rome in 
the beginning of his administration; but, the 
year following, upon the emperor’s return to 
Ttaly, he was restored to his high dignity, in the 
calm possession of which he ended his days A. D, 

972. His successor Benedict VI. was not so 
happy; cast into prison by Crescentius, son of 
the famous Theodora, in consequence of the 
hatred which the Romans had concéived both 
against his person and government, he was loaded 
with all sorts of ignominy, and was strangled in 
the year 974, in the apartment where he lay cone 
fined. Unfortunately for him, Otho the Great, 
whose power and severity kept the Romans in 
awe, died in the year 973, and with him expired 
that order and discipline which he had restored in 
Rome by salutary laws executed with impartiality _ 
and vigour. ‘The face of things was entirely 
Lae pd3 changed 


s also Baronius, Peter de Marca, Sigonius De Regno Italie, 
vith the learned annotations of Ant. Saxius, Muratori, in 
tis Annales Italie, Pagi, and other writers, all of whom have 
ad access to the sources, and to several angient manuscripts, 
hich have not as yet been published. The narrations I 
ave here given, are most certainly true upon the ‘whole, 
t must, however, be confessed, that many parts of the papal 
listory lie yet in great obscurity, and stand much in need of 
prther illustration ; nor will I deny that a spirit of partiality 
las been extremely detrimental to the history of the pontifis, 
y corrupting it, and rendering it uncertain in a multitude of 
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other circumstance than his name. Upon b 


John x1v. VIL. His successor John XIV. who, fro 


and XV. 
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changed by that event; licentiousness and dis 
order, seditions, and assassinations resumed thei 
former sway, and diffused their horrors throug! 
that miserable city. After the death of Ben edict 
the papal chair was filled by Franco, who assumes 
the name of Boniface VII. but enjoyed his dig 
nity only for a short time; for scarcely a mon 
had passed after his promotion, when he was de 
posed from his office, expelled the city, and su 
ceeded by Donus Il. [w], who is known by n 


death, which happened in the year 975, Bene 
dict VII. was created pontiff; and, during tl 
space of nine years, ruled the church witho 
much opposition, and ended his days in peace 
This peculiar happiness was, without doul 
principally owing to the opulence and credit 
the family to which he belonged; for he w 
nearly related to the famous Alberic, whc 
power, or rather despotism, had been unlimited 
Rome. sy 
bishopric of Pavia, was raised from the ponti 
cate, derived no support from his birth, whi 
was obscure, nor did he continue to enjoy t 
protection of Otho III. to whom he owed his p 
motion. Hence the calamities that fell upon hi 
with such fury, and the misery that conclud 
his transitory grandeur ; for Boniface VII. whe 
had usurped the papal throne in the year 97 
and in alittle time after had been banished Rom 
returned from Constantinople, whither he had} 
for refuge, and seized the unhappy pontiff, h 
him thrown into prison, and afterwards put 
death. Thus Boniface resumed the governm 
of the church; but his reign was also transitory, 


Ch [w] Some writers place Donus IT, before Benedict VI. 
See the Zabule Synoptice Hist: Eccles. of the learned Pfaff , 
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for he died about six months after his restoration CENT. 
[ww]. He was succeeded by John XV. whom some | 
‘writers call John XVI. because, as they allege, 7), 
there was another John, who ruled the church 
‘during the space of four months, and whom 
they consequently call John XV. [2]. Leavy- 
ing it to the reader’s choice to call that John of 
whom we speak, the XV. or the XVI. of that 
“name, we shall only observe that he possessed the 
“papal dignity from the year 985 to 996 ; that his 
administration was as happy as the troubled state 
of the Roman affairs would permit ; and that the 
“tranquillity he enjoyed was not so much owing to 
his wisdom and prudence, as to his being a Ro- 
man by birth, and to his descent from noble and 
illustrious ancestors. It is certain, at least, that 
his successor Gregory V. who was a German, and 
who was elected pontiff by the order of Otho III. 
A.D. 996, met with a quite different treatment ; 
for Crescens, the Roman consul, drove him out 
of the city, and conferred his dignity upon John 
XVI, formerly known by the name of Phila- 
gathus. This revolution was not, however, 
“permanent in its effects, for Otho IM. alarmed 
by these disturbances at Rome, marched into 
| Jialy, A.D. 998, at the head of a powerful 
/army, and casting into prison the new pontiff, 
whom the soldiers, in the first moment of their 
fury, had maimed and abused in a most barbarous 
‘manner, he reinstated Gregory in his former ho- 
/mours, and placed him anew at the head of the 
church. It was upon the death of this latter pon- 
© pd4 uff, 
> [w] Fleury says eleven months. 
__ oF [2] Among these writers is the learned Pfaff, in his 
Tabule Synoptice, &c. But the Roman Catholic writers, 
whom Dr. Mosheim follows with good reason, do not count 
| among the number of the pontiffs that John who governed the 
church of Rome during the space of four months after the 
death of Boniface VII. because he was never duly invested by 
¢onsecration, with the papal dignity. 
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CENT. tiff, which happened soon after his testoration 
mann yz, that the same emperor raised to the papal dignity 
PART BH. . i ‘ ; : 
wn-w his preceptor and friend,.the famous and learne d 

Gerbert, or Sylvester Il. whose promotion was at. 
tended with the universal approbation of the Ro 
man people [y]. | Se 
‘The infu- VIII. Amidst these frequent commotions, a 
oa hee ofeven amidst the repeated enormities and flagitious 
the pontifiscrimes Of those who gave themselves ‘out 
daily.  Christ’s vice-gerents upon earth, the power and 
authority of the Roman pontiffs increased imp 
ceptibly from day to day; such were the effect 
of that ignorance and superstition that’ rei niet 
without controul in these miserable times. Ot 
the Great had indeed published a solemn edict 
prohibiting the election of any pontiff without th 
previous knowledge and consent of the emperor 
which edict, as all writers unanimously agree,t 
mained in force from the time of its publicatic 
to the conclusion of this century. It is also to’ 
observed, that the same emperor, as likewis 
his son and grandson, who succeeded ‘him in th 
empire, maintained; without interruption, thei 
right of supremacy over the city of Rome, its te 
ritory, and its pontiff, as may be demonstrab 
proved from a multitude of examples. It i 
moreover, equally certain, that the Germar 
French, and Italian bishops, who were not igne 
rant of the nature of their privileges, and the ¢ ‘ 
tent of their jurisdiction, were, during this whe 
century, perpetually upon their guard agains 
€very attempt the Roman pontiff might make to 
_ assum 
[¥] The history of the Roman Pontiffs of this period is nc : 
only extremely barren of interesting events, but also obs 
and uncertain in many respects. In the accounts I have | 
given of them, I have followed principally Lud. Ant. M 
tori’s Annales Italia, and the Conatus Chronologico-Histo1 us 
de Romanis Pontificibus, which the learned Papebrochius hag. 
prefixed to his Acta Sanctorum, Mensis Mai oS 
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assume to himself alone a legislative authority in 
“the church. But, notwithstanding all this, the 
bishops of Rome found means of augmenting their 
influence, and partly by open violence, partly by 
secret and fraudulent stratagems, encroached, not 
‘only upon the privileges of the bishops, but also 
upon the jurisdiction and rights of kings and em- 
perors [z]. Their ambitious attempts were se- 
conded and justified by the scandalous adulation 
‘of certain mercenary prelates, who exalted the 
dignity and prerogatives of, what they called, the 
apostolic see, in the most pompous and extravagant 
terms. Several learned writers have observed, 
that in this century certain bishops maintained 
publicly that the Roman pontiffs were not only 
bishops of Rome, but of the whole world, an asser- 
tion which hitherto none had ventured to make 
{a]; and that even among the French clergy it 
had been affirmed by some, that the authority of the 
| Bishops, though divine in its origin, was conveyed 
to them by St. Peter, the prince of the apostles [b]. 
_| IX. The adventurous: ambition of the bishops 
of Rome, who left no means unemployed to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction, exhibited an example 
‘which the inferior prelates followed with the most 
_wealous and indefatigable emulation. Several 
bishops and abbots had begun,. even from the 
time that the descendants of Charlemagne sat 
0n the imperial throne, to enlarge their preroga- 


and their possessions, an immunity from the ju- 

| Tisdiction of the counts and other magistrates, as 

also from taxes and imposts of all kinds. But. in 

this century they carried their pretensions still 

| ' ie farther ; 

| [2] Several examples of these usurpations may be found in 

| the Histoire du droit Eccles, Francois, tom. i. p./217. edit. in 
80. ; 

, [a] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 98 

_ [b] Ibid. p. 186. Z | 

| ' oe 
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large also 
their juris- 
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prerogas 
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tives, and had actually obtained, from their tenants _ 
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CENT. 


X. 
PART I 


;ritual dominion, and aspired after nothing less 
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farther ; aimed at the civil jurisdiction over the 
cities and territories in which they exercised a 


than the honours and authority of dukes, mar- 
quises, and counts of the empire. Among the 
principal circumstances that animated their zea 
in the pursuit of these dignities, we may rec! 
the perpetual and bitter contests concerning ju- 
risdiction and other matters, that reigned between 
the dukes and counts, who were governors of 
cities, and the bishops and abbots who were their 
ghostly rulers. The latter, therefore, seizing the 
favourable opportunity that was offered them 
by the superstition of the times, used every me. 
thod that might be effectual to obtain that higl 
rank, that hitherto stood in the way of their am 
bition. And the emperors and kings to whon 
they addressed their presumptuous requests, ge 
nerally granted them, either from a desire of pa 
cifying the contentions and quarrels that aros 
between civil and military magistrates, or from 
devout reverence for the sacred order, or with 2 
view to augment their own authority, and to con. 
firm their dominion by the good services. of the 
bishops, whose influence was very great. upon the 
minds of the people. Such were the differen 
motives that engaged princes to enlarge the au 
thority and jurisdiction of the clergy; and he 
we see from this century downwards so many bi 
shops and abbots invested with characters, em 
ployments, and titles so foreign to their spiritual 
offices and functions, and clothed with the ho. 
nours of dukes, marquises, counts, and vis; 
counts [c ], 2) 
Sd Beside: 4 


[c] The learned Louis Thomassin, in his book De Dis- 
ciplina Ecclesie veteri et nova, tom. iii. lib. i. cap. Xx 
p- 89. had collected a multitude of examples to prove that 
jitles and prerogatives of dukes and counts were confe1 
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» X. Besides the reproach of the grossest igno- CENT. 
- rance, which the Latin clergy in this century so bp 2 r 
justly deserved [d], they were also chargeable, in 
avery heinous degree, with two other odious and sin.ony and 
‘enormous vices, even concubinage and simony, oe 
which the greatest part of the writers of these un- punciial 
happy times acknowledge anddeplore. As to the vices of the 
first of these vices, it was practised too openly to “ey: 
admit of any doubt. The priests, and what is still 
"more surprising, even the sanctimonious monks, 
fell victims to the triumphant charms of the sex, 
and to the imperious dominion of their carnal 
lusts; and, entering into the bonds of wedlock or 
concubinage, squandered away in a most luxuri- 
ous manner, with their wives and mistresses, the 
revenues of the church [e]. The other vice above- 
mentioned reigned with an equal degree of impu- 
dence and licentiousness. The-election of bishops 
and abbots was na longer made according to the 
_ laws of the church; but kings and princes, or 
their 
upon certain prelates so early as the ninth century ; nay, some 
bishops trace even to the eighth century the rise and first be- 
ginnings of that princely dominion which they now enjoy. 
_ But notwithstanding all this, if I be not entirely and grossly 
“mistaken, there, cannot be produced any evident and indis~ 
~putable example of this princely dominion, previous to the 


< 


tenth century. 
_ [d] Ratherius, speaking of the clergy of Verona in his 
Ttinerarium, which is published in the Spicelegium of Dacherius, 
‘tom. i. p. 381. says, that he found many among them who 
could not even repeat the Apostles Creed. His words are, 
Sciscitatus de fide allorum, invent plurimos neque ipsum sapere 
'Symbolum, qui fuisse creditur Apostolorum. 

[e] That this custom was introduced towards the com- 
mencement of this century is manifest, from the testimony 
of Ordericus Vitalis and other writers, and also from a let- 

_ter of Mantio, bishop of Chalons in Chanmpagne, which is pub- 
lished by Mabillon, in his dzalecta veterum, p. 429. edit. nov. 
As to the charge brought against the Italian monks of their 
spending the treasures of the church upon their wives or mis- 
tresses, see Hugo, De Monasterii Farfensis destructione, which 
hao in Muratori’s Antig. Ital. medit evi, tom. vi. p, 
278. < ; 
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cenT. their ministers and favourites, either conferred. 
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The monk- XJ. While the monastic orders, among the 


‘ish disci- 


pline de- 
clines to 
nothing. 
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these ecclesiastical dignities upon their friends and 

_, creatures, or sold them, without shame, to the 
highest bidder [ f]. Hence it happened, that th 
most stupid and flagitious wretches were fre. 
quently advanced to the most important station 
in the church; and that, upon several occasions, 
even soldiers, civil magistrates, counts, and suc 
like persons, were by a strange metamorphosis, 
converted into bishops and abbots. Gregory VII 
endeavoured, in the following century to put 4 
stop to these two growing evils, 7 


Greeks and Orientals maintained still an exter- 
nal appearance of religion and decency, the Lat 
tin monks, towards the commencement of thig 
century, had so entirely lost sight of all subordie 
nation and discipline, and that the greatest part 
of them knew not even by name the rule of St, 
Benedict, which they were obliged to observe, 
A noble Frank, whose name was Odo, a man as 
learned'and pious as the ignorance and supersti« 
tion of the times would permit, endeavoured to 
remedy this disorder; nor were his attempts tos 
tally unsuccessful. This zealous ecclesiastic bes 
ing created, in the year 927, abbot of Clugné, in 
the province of Burgundy, upon the death of 
Berno, not only obliged the monks to live in a 
rigorous observance of their rules, but also added 
to their discipline a new set of rites and ceres 
monies, which, notwithstanding the air of sanc 

tity that attended them, were, in reality, ins 
significant and trifling, and yet, at the same time, 


[J] Many infamous and striking examples and proofs 
simoniacal practice may be found in the work entitled Gallia 
Christiana, tom. i. p. 23. 37. tom. ii. p. 178.179. Add te 
this Abbonis Apologeticum, which is published at the end 
the Codex Canon. Pithoei, p. 398, aa also Mabillon, Ani 
Benedict. tom, v. 


- 
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Severe and burthensome [g]. This new rule of cent. 


discipline covered its author with glory, and, in |, 
ashort time, was adopted in all the European >.) 


convents: for the greatest part of the ancient 
“monasteries, which had been founded in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, received the 
‘tule of the monks of Clugni, to which also the 
convents, newly established, were subjected by. 
their founders. And thus it was, that the Order 
_ of Clugni arrived to that high degree of eminence 
and authority, opulence and dignity, which it 
‘exhibited to the Christian world in the following 


century [/]. ee, 
. The 


fg] See Mabillon Annal. Benedict. tom. iti. p. $86. and 
Pref. ad Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedict. Sec. v. p. 26. See also 
the Acta Sanctor. Bened. Sac. v. p. 66. in which he speaks 
largely concerning Berno, the first abbot of Clugni, who laid 
the foundations of that order, and of Odo (p. 122.) who gave 

it a new degree of perfection. ‘The learned Helyot, in his 

| Histoire des Ordres Religieuses, tom. v. p. 184. has given a 
“complete and elegant history of the order of Clugni, and the 
_ Present state of that famous monastery is described by Mar 

 tene, in his Voyage Litter. de deux Benedict. part. I. p. 227. 

__ [h] If we are not mistaken, the greatest part of ecclesia 
' tical historians have not perceived the true meaning and force 
of the word order in its application to the Cistertean monks, 
| those of Clugni, and other convents; They imagine that thie 
“term signifies a new monastic institution, as if the Order of 
~ Clugni was a new sect of monks never before heard of. But this 
| isa great error, into which they fall by confounding thean- 
i cient meaning of that term with the sense in which it is used in 
‘modern times. The word order, when employed by the wris 
| sters of the tenth century, signified no more at first than a cers 
‘tain form or rule of monastic discipline ; but from this primis 
__ tive signification, another, and a secondary one, was gradually 
_ derived. So that by the word order is also understood, an asso« 
| ciation or confederacy of several monasteries, subjected to the 
same rule of discipline under the jurisdiction and mspection 
| of one common chief. Hence we conclude, that the Order of 
Clugni was not a new sect of monks, suchas were the Carthu- 
sian, Dominican, and Franciscan Orders ; but signified only, 
first, that new institution, or rule of discipline, which Odo 
_had prescribed to the Benedictine monks, who were settled at 

| Clugnt, 
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_ XII The more eminent Greek: writers of this. 
century are easily numbered; among them y 
Simeon, high treasurer of Constantinople, v 
from his giving a new and more elegant 
to the Lives of the saints, which had been o 
nally composed in a gross and barbarous lan- 
guage, was distinguished by the title of Meta: 
phrast, or Translator [i]. He did not, however, 
content himself with digesting, polishing, and 
embellishing the saintly chronicle; but went so 
far as to augment it with a multitude of trifling 
fables drawn from the fecundity of his own 
gination. 4 
Nicon, an Atmenian monk, composed a treatise 
Concerning the Religion of the "Armenians, which is 
not altogether contemptible. 
Some place in this century Olympiodorus and 
Oecumenius [/], who distinguished themselves 
by those compilations which ‘were known by 
the name of Catenee, or Chains, and of which we 
have had occasion to speak more than once it 
the course of this history. But it is by no means 
certain, that these two writers belong to the tenth 
century, and they are placed there only by conje 
ture. iy 
It is much more probable, that the festa sui 
das, author of the celebrated Greek Leaicon, lix 
in the period now before us. 4 
Among the Arabians, no author acquired: 
higher reputation than Eutychius, bishop of 
Alexandria, 
Clugni, and, afterwards, that prodigious multitude aidiiia AS= 
teries throughout Lurope, which received the rule botdblaah ed 
at Clugni, and were formed by association into a sort of com- 
munity, of which the abbot C/ugni was the chief. kL 
[7] See Leo Allatius, De Symeonum Scriptis, p. 24.- 
Jo. Bollandus, Pref. ad Acta Sanctorum. Antwerp, sects 
6. ‘aa 
i {k] For an account of Oecumenius, see Montfaucon, Bile 
lioth Corsliniana, p. 274. bol 
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Alexandria, whose Annals, with several other pro- cent. 
ductions of his learned pen, are still extant [J]. een 
| XIII. The most eminent of the Latin writers ; 
of this century was Gerbert, or Sylvester IL Latin wri- 
who has already been mentioned with the ap-te. 
plause due to his singular merit. The other wri- 
ters of this age were far from being eminent in 
any respect. ) ) 
Odo, who laid the foundations of the celebrated ° 
Order of Clugni, \eft behind him several produc: 
tions in which the grossest superstition reigns, and 
in which it is difficult to perceive the. smallest 
“marks of true genius or solid judgment [m]. 
_ The learned reader will form a different opi- 
nion of Ratheir, bishop of Verona, whose works, 
yet extant, gave evident proofs of sagacity and 
judgment, and breathe throughout an ardent love 
of virtue [7 ]. 
Atto, bishop of Vercelli, composed a treatise, 
De pressuris Ecclesiasticis, i. e. Concerning the 
Sufferings and grievances of the Church, which 
-shews in their true colours the spirit and com- 
_plexion of the times [0]. 
Dunstan, the famous abbot of Glassenbury, and 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, composed in 
| favour of the monks a book, De Concordia Regu- 
| larum, i.e. Concerning the Harmony of the Mo- 
nastic Rules [ p]. 
__Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury, acquired a 
considerable reputation, among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons 


[2] See Jo. Albert. Fabricii Bibliographia Antiquaria, p. 
_179.—As also Eusebii Renaudoti Historia Patriarch. Alex- 
andr, p. 347. | 
| [m] Histoire Litteraire dela France, tom. vi. p. 229. 
| [nm] Id. ibid. p. 339. 

_ [oe] Id. ibid. p. 281. 
 & [p] See the ample account that is given of this emi- 
| nent prelate in Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of England, vol. 
| i. cent. x. p. 181. 183. 184. 185. 197. 203. ; 
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been already considered in their ee place. 


The Internal History of the Church, 
ae estdblished’<in Britain, by various pr 
ns [q]. SIT tg aid 7 a 
Bar chaids bishop of Worms, is 
among the Canonists on account 
Decreta, which he has divided into kX books 
though a part of the merit of this’ collectio: 
Canons is due to Olbert, with whose assista 
was composed [7]. ee 
_ Odilo, archbishop of Lyons ti hinted authe 
of some insipid discourses, and other Pee aa n 
whose mediocrity has almost sunk them in at 
oblivion. : 
As to the histon{ci writers and annalists w r 
lived in this century, theirworks and abilities h 


’ 
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Concerning the doctrine of the Christian ch 
— . during this century. 


I. 4 bap state of religion in this centuty ¥ 
such as might be expected in times 
prevailing ignorance and corruption. The 
important doctrines of Christianity were disfiguré 
and perverted in the most wretched manner, ai 
Lt ars su 


oe [7] We havea Granimar anda foun th comp 
this learned prelate ; as also an Anglo-Saxon tran 
the First Books of the Holy Scripture, A History of the Chur 
and 180 Sermons. . See Fleury, Hist. Ecel. ie ae p- 3 
edit. de Bruxelles. . ; 
[x] See the Chronicon Wormatiense in Lud 
Manuscriptorum, tom. ii, p. 43.—Histoire Litt ete 
yes vil. ps 295. 
cP [s] Odilo was abbot of Clugni, and not a 
Yds which latter eminent station he obgtsidihilel 
notwithstanding the urgent entreaties employed | both | 
tiffs and emperors to engage him to accept it. See 
Hist. Eccl, livre ix. p. 520, edit. de Bruxelles. . 
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such as had preserved, in unskilful hands, their 
primitive purity, were nevertheless obscured with 
a multitude of vain opinions and idle fancies, so 
that their intrinsic excellence and lustre were little 
attended to ; all this will appear evident to those 
who look with the smallest degree of attention 
into the writers of this age. Both Greeks and 
Latins placed the essence and life of religion in 
the worship of images and departed saints; in 
searching after with zeal, and preserving with a 
devout care and veneration, the sacred relics of 
holy men and women, and in accumulating riches 
upon the priests and monks, whose opulence in- 
creased with the progress of superstition. Scarcely 
did any Christian dare to approach the throne of 
God, without rendering first the saints and images 
propitious by a solemn round of expiatory rites 
and lustrations. The ardour also with which re- 
lics were sought, surpasses almost all credibility ; 
it had seized all ranks and orders among the 
people, and was grown into a sort of fanaticism 
and frenzy ; and if the monks are to be believed, 
the Supreme Being interposed, in a special and 
extraordinary manner, to discover to doating old 
wives and bareheaded friars, the places where the 
bones or carcases of the saints lay dispersed or in- 
mred. ‘The fears of purgatory, of that fire that 
was to destroy the remaining impurities of de- 
02 ted souls, were now carried to the greatest 
he ight, and exceeded by far the terrifying appre- 
mensions of infernal torments; for they hoped to 
oid the latter easily, by dying enriched with the 
rayets of the clergy, or covered with the merits 
nd mediation of the saints; while from the pains 
t purgatory they knew there was no exemption. 
he clergy, therefore, finding these superstitious 
errors admirably adapted to encrease their autho- 
oe to promote their interest, used every me- 
i to augment them, and by the most pathetic 
| VOL. Il. Ee discourses, 
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cENT discourses, accompanied with. 
: X. and fictitious miracles, they 
ART Il. 

~~ the doctrine of purgatory, and esa 

pear that they had a mighty By eae 

for rmidable region. et 

Thedis IJ, The omens concerning predestination ar al 

Pening, grace, as also concerning the eucharist, that hz 

predestins- agitated the church in the preceding rm ver 

tion and, 1n this happily reduced to silence. ‘This was oy 

supper. ing to the mutual toleration that was practis 

the contending parties, who, as we fat 
writers of undoubted credit, left it to each othe 

free choice to retain, or to change their forme 

opinions. Besides, the ignorance and stupidit 

of this degenerate age were ill suited to such ¢ de 

inquiries as these contests demanded; nor wi 

there almost any curiosity among an- ante al 

multitude to know the opinions of the < 

doctors concerning these and other: knotty pa DC 

of theology. ‘Thus it happened, that the follox 

ers of Augustin and Pelagius flourished equ: 

in this century; and that if there were:many wl 

maintained the corporal. presence of the: body 

blood of Christ in. the holy sacrament, 

were still more who either came to no fixed d 

mination upon this point, or declaredii it publi i 

as their opinion, that the divine Saviour w 

really absent from the eucharistical Se mall 

was received only by a certain inward i impuls 

faith, and-that in a manner wholly — 


oy 


; th 

[é] It is certain, that the Latin doctors of this cent ; 
fered much in their sentiments about the manner-in a , 
body and blood of Christ were present in the euchari 
is granted by such of the Roman Catholic writers as hz 
ingenuous enough to sacrifice the spirit of party to ‘the lo 
truth. That the doctrine of Transubstantiation, as it is 
monly called, was unknown to the English in this oie ur 

‘ been abundantly proved from the public Homilies, by R 
de Thoyras, in his History of England, volei. P 
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This mutual toleration, as it is easy to conclude cent, 
from what has already been observed, must not ah coe 
be attributed either tothe wisdom or virtue of an “°"? ™™ 
age, which was almost totally destitute of both. 
The truth of the matter is, that the divines of 
this century wanted both the capacity and the in- 
elination to attack or defend any doctrine, whose 
refutation or defence required the smallest por: 
tion of learning or logic. 
’ Til. That the whole Christian world was co: ie : 
vered, at this time, with a thick and gloomy veil :ished by 
of superstition, is evident from a prodigious num: spear 
ber of testimonies and examples, which it is need- idle opi- 
less to mention. This horrible cloud, which hid 
almost every ray of truth from the eyes of the 
multitude, furnished a favourable opportunity to 
the priests and monks of propagating many absurd 
and ridiculous opinions, which contributed not a 
little to confirm their credit. Among these opi- 
nions, which dishonoured so frequently the Latin 
church, and produced from time to time such vio: 
Tent agitations, none occasioned such a universal 
Panic, nor such dreadful impressions of terror or 
dismay, as a notion that now prevailed of the im- 
Mediate approach of the day of judgment. ‘This 
notion, which took its rise from a remarkable 
passage in the Revelations of St. John [wu], and had ~ 
' Ee2 - been 


fp 
is however, to be confessed, on the other hand, that this absurd 
doctrine was already adopted by several French and German 
livines, CP Fora judicious account of the opinions of the 
on-English church concerning the eucharist, see Collier’s 
oclestastical History of Great Britan, vol. i. cent. x. p- 204. 
266. 
| GF [w] The passage here referred to, is in the twentieth 
:hapter of the Book of Revelations, at the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
rerses : ** And he laid hold of the dragon, that old Serpent, 
‘which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand 
f years s—and cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him 
“up, and set a.seal upon him, that he should deceive the na« 
tions no mdi till the thousand years should be fulfilled ; 
oe 6&6 ang 


a 
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cent beer entertained by some doctors inthe preceding” 
x. century, was advanced publicly -by many at thi 


PART 


1: time, and spreading itself with an amazing Tapi- 


; 
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t 


dity through the European provinees, it threy 
them into the deepest consternation and anguish 
For they imagined that St. John had clearly fore 
told that after a thousand years from the birth « 
Christ, Satan was to. be let loose from his pr 
son, Antichrist to come, and the destru ion 
and conflagration of the world to follow thes 
great and terrible events. Hence prodigic 
numbers of people abandoned all their’ civil ec 
nexions and their parental relations, and givin 
over tothe churches or monasteries all their la n¢ 
treasures, and worldly effects, repaired with t 
utmost precipitation to Palestine, where they im: 
gined that Christ would descend from heav: en | 
judge the world. Others devoted themselve: 
4 solemn and voluntary oath to the service of t 
churches, convents, and priesthood, whose s aN 
they became, in the most rigorous sense of th 
word, performing daily their heavy tasks 5 and: 
this from a notion that the Supreme Judge w ou 


"] 
~ 


diminish the severity of their sentence, ana lo 
upon them with a more favourable and pro pitio 
eye, oh account of their having made themsel 
the slaves of his ministers. When an ec ; 
the sun or moon happened to be visible, the cit 
were deserted, and their miserable inhabitants i 
for refuge to hollow caverns, and hid themsel' 
among the craggy rocks, and under the bendi 
summits of steep mountains. The opulent 


« and after that he must be loosed a little season-—An 
« saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and: judgment we 
« given unto them; and I saw the souls of them that were 
& headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of € 
« and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his in 
« neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, oF ™ 
« their hands: and they lived and reigned with) Christ thou 
« sand years.” : 


4 
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tempted to bribe the Deity, and the saintly tribe, 
by rich donations conferred: upon the sacerdotal 
and monastic orders, who were looked upon as 
the immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many 
places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices, both 

blic and private, were suffered to decay, nay, 


were deliberately pulled down, from a notion that 


they were no longer of any use, since the final 
dissolution of all things was at hand. In a word, 
no language is sufficient to express the confusion 
and despair that tormented the minds of miserable 
‘mortals upon this occasion. This general delu- 
sion was, indeed, opposed and combated by the 


discerning few, who endeavoured to dispel these 


groundless terrors, and to efface the notion from 
which they arose, in the minds of the people. 
But their attempts were ineffectual; nor could 
the” dreadful apprehensions of the superstitious 
multitude be entirely removed before the condlu- 
sion of this century. Then, when they saw that 


the arrival of any great calamity, they began to 
understand that St. John had not really foretold 
what they so much feared [w]. 

; Biel dits IV. 


* [w] Almost all the donations that were made to the church 
| during this century, carry evident marks of this groundless 
panic that had seized all the European nations, as the reasons 
| of these donations are generally expressed in the following 
words: Appropinguante mundi termino, &c. 1. e. The end of the 

world being now at hand, &c. Among the many undeniable 

testimonies that we have from ancient records of this universal 

‘delusion, that was so profitable to the sacerdotal order, we 

‘shall confine ourselves to the quotation of one very remarkable 

sage in the Apologeticum of Abbo, abbot of Fleury, adversus 
lphum, i. e. Arnoul bishop of Orleans, which apology is 
published by the learned Francis Pithou, in the Codex Ca- 
monum Ecclesie Romane, p, 401. The words of Abboareas 
follow: «* De fine quoque mundi coram populo sermonem in 
| Ecclesia Parisiorum Adolescentulus audivi, quod statim finito 
mille annorum numero Antichristus adveniret,et non longo post 

| fempore universale judicium succederet ; cui predicationi ex 
Evangeliis, 


| 


ly 
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the so much dreaded period had passed without ° 
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IV. The number of the saints, who were looked: — 
upon as ministers of the kingdom of heaven, 

and whose patronage was esteemed such an un- 
speakable blessing, was now multiplied every 


where, and the celestial courts were filled with ne 7 
legions of this species of beings, some of which, 
as we have had formerly occasion to observe, had 
no existence but in the imagination of . their de 
luded’ clients ‘and worshippers. This multiplica- 
tion of saints may be easily accounted for, when 
we consider that superstition, the source of fea 
was grown to such an enormous height in this ages 
as rendered the creation of new patrons necessary 
to calm the anxiety of trembling. mortals. Be: 
sides the corruption and impiety that now reigne¢ 
with a horrid sway, and the licentiousness and dis- 
solution that had so generally infected all ranks and 
orders of men, rendered the reputation of same 
tity very easy to be acquired; for, amidst s ach z 
perverse generation, it demanded no great effort 
of virtue to be esteemed holy, and this, no doubt 
contributed to increase considerably the numbet 
of the celestial advocates. All those, to whom 
nature had given an austere complexion, a gloomy 
tethper, or enthusiastic imagination, were, in con. 
sequence of an advantageous comparison with the 
profligate multitude, revered as the favourites 
heaven, and as the friends of God! = 
The Roman pontiff, who before this period hat 
retended to the right of creating saints by _ hi 
sole authority, gave, in this century, the first 5 pe 
cimen of this ghostly power; for in the preced ng 
ages there is no example of his having exerciser 


Evangeltis, ac Apocalypsi, et libro Danielis qua potui vitt 
restiti. Denique et errorem, qui de fine mundi inolevit, Abbas 
meus beate memoria Richardus, sagaci animo propulit, post 
quam literas 4 Lothariensibus accepit, quibus me Tespom 
jussit. Nam’ famia pene totum mundum impleverat, quod, 
guando Annunciatio Dominica in Parasceye contigisset, absque 
wilo scrupulo finis seculiesset.”? ~" ” eh 
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this privilege alone. This specimen was given CENT. 
in the year 993, by John XV. who, with all ..% 5 
the formalities of a solemn canonization, enrolled [~~ 
Udalric, bishop of Auwgsburgh, in the number of 
the saints, and thus conferred upon him a title to 
the worship and veneration of Christians [7]. We 
must not, however, conclude from hence, that 
after this period the privilege of canonizing new 
saints was vested solely in the Roman pontiffs [y]; 
for there are several examples upon record, which 
prove, that not only provincial councils, but also 
several of the first order among the bishops ad- 
‘vanced to the rank of saints such as they thought 
‘worthy of that high dignity, and continued thus 
to augment the celestial patrons of the church, 
without ever consulting the Roman pontiff, until 
the twelfth century [2]. Then’ Alexander III. 
abrogated this privilege of the bishops and coun- 
tils, and placed canonization in the number of the 
whore important acts of authority [a], which the 
sovereign pontiff alone, by a peculiar prerogative, 
_ Was entitled to exercise. ; 
_» V. The expositors and commentators, who at- The merit 
tempted in this century to illustrate and explain ® fh com 
‘the sacred writings, were too mean in their abili- of this cen- 
ties, and too unsuccessful in their undertakings, 723°” 
| to deserve almost any notice ; for it is extremely 
| Mncertain, whether or no the works of Olympi- 
| @dorus and Oecumenius are to be considered as 
| the productions of this age. Among the Latins 
; cme ok Remi, 


| i [1c] Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 259, 
| Ly] This absurd opinion has been maintained with warmth 

by Phil. Bonnanus, in his Numismata Pontif. Romanorum, 
_ ‘tom. i. p. 41. ; 

_ [z] See Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. iii, p. 
260. tom. iii, p. 30.—Arm. de la Chapelle, Biblioth. An- 
_ gloise, tom. x. p. 105.—Mabillon, Prefat.ad Sec. v. Bene- 
| dict. p. 53. 
| [a] These were’called the Cause Majares. 
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CENT. Remi, or Remigius, bishop of Auzerre, conti 

part y.the exposition of the holy scriptures, which 

wn he had begun in the preceding century ; but his 
work is highly defective in various respects; for 
he takes very little pains in explaining the literal 
sense of the words, and employs the whole force 
of his fantastic genius in unfolding their pretendec 
mystical signification, which he looked upon a 
infinitely more interesting than their plain and li 
teral meaning. Besides, his explications ar¢ 
rarely the fruit of his own genius and invention 
but are, generally speaking, mere compilation: 
from ancient commentators. As to the Mora 
Observations of:Odo upon the book of Job {b), they 
are transcribed from a work of Gregory thi 
Great, which bears the same title. We. mentior 
no more ;. if, however, any are desirous of an am, 
ple account of those who were esteemed the prin 
cipal commentators of this century, they will fin 
it ina book wrote professedly upon this subject b 
Notkerus Balbulus.. . ee 


The state VIL The science of theology was absolutely 
orden? abandoned. in this century; nor did either th 
in this ce» Greek or Latin church furnish any writer whe 
bad: attempted to explain .in a regular method th 
doctrines of Christianity. The Greeks were con 
tented with the Works of Damascenus, and thi 
Latins with those of Augustin and Gregory, who 
were now. considered as the greatest doctors that 
had adorned. the church. Some added to thes 
the writings of venerable Bede and Rabanus Mau 
rus. The important science of morals was sti 
more neglected than that of theology in this 
wretched age, and was reduced to a certain num 
ber of dry and insipid homilies, and to the live 
of the saints, which Simeon among the Greeks 
[3] Moralia in Jobum, 


of 
‘@ 


a 
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and Hubald; Odo, and Stephen [c], among cenr. 
the Latins, had drawn up with a seducing elo- - 
quence that covered, the most impertinent fic- eae 
ions. Such was the miserable state of morals 

and theology in this century ; in which, as we 

may further observe, there did not appear any, 
defence of the Christian religion against its pro- 
fessed enemies. sien 

_ Vil. The controversies between the Greek and The con- 
Latin churches, were now carried on with le 
noise and impetuosity than, in the preceding cen- the Greek 
tury, on account of the troubles and calamities of see 
the times; yet they were not entirely reduced to 
silence [d]. The writers therefore who affirm, 

that this unhappy schism was healed, and that the 
contending parties were really reconciled to each 

other for a certain space of time, have grossly: 
mistaken the matter |e]; though it be, indeed, 

true, that the tumults of the times produced now, 

and then a cessation of these contests, and occa- 
‘sioned several truces, which insidiously concealed 

the bitterest enmity, and served often as a cover 

‘to the most treacherous designs. The Greeks 
“were, moreover, divided among themselves, and 
‘disputed with great warmth concerning the law- 
fulness of repeated [,f] marriages, to which vio- 

Ient contest the cause of Leo, surnamed the Philo- 

| sopher, gave rise. This emperor having buried 

| successively three wives without having had by 
‘them any male issue, espoused a fourth, whose. 

re name 


& 


ey [c] Bishop of Liege. 

 [d] Mich. Lequien, Dissert. i. Damascenica de processione 

| Spiritus Sancti, sect. xiii. p: 12.—Fred. Spanheim, De perpe- 
tua dissensione’ Ecclesie Oriental. et Occidental. part IV. sect, 

Wii. p. 529. tom. ii. opp. 

| [e] Leo Allatius, De perpetua consensione Ecclesice Orient. 

| et Occident. lib. ii. cap. vil, vii. p. 600. 4 

«> (f] Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly means, 

. hae second and third nuptials were allowed upon certain cons 

| @itions, ; a 
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CENT. nafe was Zoe Carbinopsina, and who was born 
Xx. in the obscurity of a mean condition. As: mat 


cA, Tiages repeated for the fourth time were hel 
be Yegure and unlawful by the Greek canons, 
Nicolas, the patriarch of Constantinople, suspend. 
ed the emperor, upon this occasion, from the con 
munion of the church. Leo, incensed at this fis 
gorous proceeding, deprived Nicolas of the p 
triarchal dignity, and raised Euthymius to tl 
high office, who, though he re-admitted the e 
peror to the bosom of the church, yet’ oppo: “ 
the law which he had resolved to enact in orde 
to render fourth marriages lawful. Upon this 
schism attended with the bitterest animositie 
divided the clergy, one part of which declared ft 
Nicolas, the other for Euthymius. Some tin 
after this, Leo died, and was succeeded i 
empire by Alexander, who — deposed Eut 
tmius, and restared Nicolas to his eminent an 
in the church, No sooner was this warm pati 
arch reinstated in his office, than he began to 03 
the memory of the late emperor with the bitter 
execrations and the most opprobrious inve 
and to maintain the unlawfulness of fourth m 
tiages with the utmost obstinacy. In cia 
appease these tumults, which portended numbe 
less calamities to the state, Constantine Pe 
phyrogenneta, the son of Leo, called together’ 
assembly of the clergy of Constantinople in the 
920, in which fourth marriages were absolu 
prohibited, and marriages for the third time w: 
permitted on certain conditions ; and thus 1 
public tranquillity was restored [ g]. cy 
Several other contests of like moment z 
among the Greeks wae peaeph 2h — 


Pe , 


- 7 J ie _ 

Te] These fh are faithfully collected felons Cedrenua 
Leunclavius De Jiire Greeo-Rom. ‘tom. i. p. 104, from Lec 
the’Grammatiat, Simeon thé Treasiirér, and other w t 
the Byzantine history. rt 
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serve to convince us of the ignorance that pre- cEnr. 

vailed among that people, and of their blind ve- | * 
neration and zeal for the opinions of their an- : 
cestors. ial 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. 


my 
I. HN order to have some notion of the load of Ceremonies 
_ 4 ceremonies under which the Christian reli- multiplied, 
gion groaned during this superstitious age, we 
have only to cast an eye upon the acts of the va- 
rious councils which were assembled in Kngland, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The number of ce- 
remonies increased in proportion to that of the 
saints, which multiplied from day to day; for 
each new saintly patron had appropriated to his 
service a new festival, a new form of worship, a 
new round of religious rites; and the clergy, 
notwithstanding their gross stupidity in other 
Matters, discovered, in the creation of new cere- 
monies, a marvellous fertility of invention, at- 
tended with the utmost dexterity and artifice. It 
is also to be observed, that a great part of these 
néw rites derived their origin from the various 
errors which the barbarous nations had received 
from their ancestors, and still retained, even after 
their conversion to Christianity. The clergy, 
instead of extirpating these errors, either gave 
them a Christian aspect by inventing certain re- 
ligious rites to cover their deformity, or by ex- 
plaining them in a forced allegorical manner ; and 
thus they were perpetuated in the church, and 
devoutly transmitted from age to age. We may 
also attribute a considetable number of the rites 
and institutions, that dishonoured religion in this 
Bo ae century, 
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century, to foolish notions both concernin; 
Supreme Being and departed | saints Bie! th 
imagined that God was like the princes and g1 
ones of the earth, who are rendered propitic 
costly presents, ‘and are delighted with 1 
cringing salutations, and other marks of vener 
tion and homage, which they receive from the 
subjects ; ; and they believed likewise, that depa 
ed spirits were agreeably affected with the s: 
kind of services. 

I]. The famous yearly. festival’ that was cel 
brated in remembrance of all departed souls, Ww. 
instituted by the authority of Odilo, abbot 
Clugni, and added to the Latin calendar tow 
the conclusion of this century [/]. Before th 
time, a custom had been introduced in mé 
places of putting up -prayers on certain da 
the souls that were confined in purgatory 5 ii 
these prayers were'made by each religious sock 
only for its own members, friends, and patro 
The pious zeal of Odilo could not be con 
within such narrow limits; and he’ therefinal 
tended the benefit of these prayers to all the sor 
that laboured under the pains and trials of pur, 
tory [i]. ‘This proceeding of Odilo was owii 
the exhortations of a certain Sicilian hermit 
pretended to have learned, by an immedi 
revelation from heaven, that the prayers of 
monks of Clugni would be effectual for t 
verance ‘of departed ‘spirits from the e 
flames of a middle ‘state [*]. Agcor¢ 


te! 10) 
ith he 


rh Tn the year 998, 
[i] See Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. Bened. Sec. a 
p- 584. where the reader will find the Life’ of Odilo, 
decree he issued forth for the institution of this festival. — 
[4]. The late pontiff Benedict XIV. was artful mo 
observe a profound silence with respect to the s titiol 
dishonourable origin of this anniversary festival, 
De Festis J. — Marie, et Sanctorum, rai iti. 
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festival was, at first, celebrated only by the con- cent. 
gregation of Clugni ; but having received after- | * 
wards the approbation of one of the Roman pon- ppt 
tiffs, it was, by his order, kept with particular de- 
votion in all the Latin churches. 
Ill. The worship of the Virgin Mary, which, The office 
fore this century had been carried toa very % ‘heholy 
h degree of idolatry, received now new acces- Marx 
sions of solemnity and superstition. ‘Towards the | 
conclusion of this century, a custom was intro- 
duced among the Latins of celebrating masses, and 
abstaining from flesh, in honour of the blessed 
Virgin, every Sabbath-day. After this was insti- 
tuted, what the Latins called the /esser office, in 
honour of St. Mary, which was, in the follow- 
ing century, confirmed by Urban II. in the 
council of Clermont. There are also to be found 
in this age manifest indications of the institution 
of the rosary and crown of the Virgin, by which Institution 
her worshippers were to reckon the number of aheg ig’ 
prayers that they were to offer to this new divi- 
nity ; for though some place the invention of the 
hosry in the xiiith century, and attribute it to 
St. Dominic, yet this supposition is made with- 
‘out any foundation [vr]. The rosary consists in 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s prayer, and an 
hundred and fifty salutations of the blessed Vir- 
gin: while the crown, according to the different 
pinions of the learned concerning the age of the 
lessed Virgin, consists in six or seven repetitions 
‘of the Lord’s prayer, and six or seven times ten 
salutations, or Ave Marias 


ont CHAP. 
; 2 
Pe 671. tom. x. oper. and by his silence he has plainly shewn 
‘to the world what he thought of this absurd festival. ‘This is 
not the only mark of prudence and cunning that is to be found 
jin the works of that famous pontiff. ots 
a This is demonstrated by Mabillon, Pref. ad Acta SS- 
Ord. Bened. Sac. v. p. 58 3 
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Concerning the divisions and heresies that trouble 
the church during this century. : = ie 

| .Gidcrow ot ee 
I. eh plist profound ignorance and. stupidit 
that were productive of so many « 

this century, had at least this — 
them, that they contributed much to- 
quillity of the church, and prevented the 
new sects and new commotions of a relig 
kind. But though no new inventions w 
broached, the ancient errors still remained. 1 
Nestorians and Monophysites lived still under 
Arabian government, where, however, they w 
much more rigorously treated than in form 
times, and were often persecuted with the 
injustice and violence. But as some of the 
celled in medical knowledge, which was hig 
esteemed among the Arabians, while others re 
dered themselves acceptable to the great, by t 
dexterous management of their domestic affaii 
as overseers and stewards, all this contributed 
diminish the violence of the storms that ar 
against them from time to time. I 


JMaqse 
Il. The Manichzans or Paulicians, whose ¢ 


siderable strength in Thrace under the reign” 
John Tzimisces. A great part of this sec 
been transported into this province, by the ordi 
of Constantine Copronymus, so early as t 
seventh century, to put an end to the troubk 
and tumults they had excited in the east; but: 
still greater number of them were left behin 
especially in Syria and the adjacent countrie 
Hence it was, that Theodore, bishop of Az 0 
from a pious apprehension of the danger to ' 


his flock lay exposed from the neighbourhe 


» 
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such pernicious heretics, engaged the emperor, 
by his ardent and importunate solicitations, to 
send a new colony of these Manichxans from Sy- 
ria to Philippi [m]. From. Thrace this restless 
and turbulent sect passed into Bulgaria and: Scla- 
wonia, where they resided under the jurisdiction 
of their own pontiff, or patriarch, until the time 
of the council of Basil, i. ec. until the xvth century. 
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From Bulgaria the Paulicians removed to Jialy,” 


and spreading themselves from thence through 
the other provinces of Hurope, they became ex- 
tremely troublesome to the Roman pontiffs upon 
many occasions | 7 |. . 


UL Inthe very last year of this century arose Troubles 


a certain teacher, whose name was Leutard, who. 
lived at Verius, in the diocese of Chalons, and, in 
ashort time, drew after him a considerable num- 
ber of disciples. ‘This new doctor could not bear 
the superstitious worship of images; which he is 
said to have opposed with the utmost vehemence, 
and even to have broke in pieces an image of 
‘Christ, which he found in a church where he 
‘went to perform his devotions. He, moreover, 
exclaimed with the greatest warmth against pay- 
ing tythes to the priests, and in several other re- 
| ects shewed that he was no cordial friend to 
the sacerdotal order. But that which shewed 
idently that he was a dangerous fanatic, was his 
firming that in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment there was a manifest mixture of truth and 
falsehood. Gebouin, bishop of Chalons, examined 
the pretensions which this man made to divine in< 
iration, and exposed his extravagance to the 
Miew of the public, whom he had so artfully se- 
lye duced : 
VD, ; : 
fm] Jo. Zonaras Annal. lib. xvii. p- 209. edit. Paris. p. 
164. edit. Venet. 
__.[#] It is extremely probable, as we have already had_occa- 
Re to observe, that the remains.of this sect are still to be 
ound in Bulgaria. 


excited by 
Leutard. ° 
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cEeNT. duced): upon which he threw hiinself int 
tes rt and ended his days, as many fanatics h: 
Crrw after him [0]. It is highly probableythat th 
start doctor taught many other absurd x 
besides those which we have now mentioned 
that, after his death, his disciples made a 
the sect that was afterwards known in an 

under the name of the Albigenses;) and whic 
said to have adopted the Manichzean sefeamsias 
The 4n- IV, There were yet subsisting some 1 
rhea’ Of the sect of the Arians in'several parts ofl 
and particularly in the territory ol Padua ; 
Ratherius, bishop of Verona, had a still me 
enormous heresy to combat ‘in the system of t 
Anthropomorphites, which was. revived: in 
year 939. In the district of Vicenza, a conside 
able number, not only of the illiterate multitud 
but also of the sacerdotal order, fell.into that m 
absurd and extravagant notion, that the De 

was clothed with a human form, and seated, 
an earthly monarch, upon a throne of gold, a 
that his angelic ministers, were men ane 
white garments, and furnished with wings, | 
render them more expeditious in executing t chy 
sovereign’s orders. ‘This monstrous error willa 
pear less astonishing, when we consider that th 
stupid and illiterate multitude had constantly b 
fore their eyes, in all the churches, the Supre 
Being and his angels represented :in picture 
images with the human fipumes 9.20 y 
| The superstition of another set) of bli 
wretches, mentioned also by Ratherius, wane 

more unaccountable and absurd than_ tha 
the Anthropomorphites ; for: they ima ined t 
every Monday, mass was performed in heaven | 
St. Michael in the Lear, of God ; vanes hen 
om Ls 


td 
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ala All this is related by Glaber Ral Hit 


cap. xis 
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on that day they resorted in crowds to all the cenr. 
churches which were dedicated to that highly | * 
honoured saint [p]. It is) more than probable, bc 
that the avarice of the priests, who officiated in 

the church of St. Michael, was the real source of 

this extravagant fancy ; and that in this, as in 

many other cases, a rapacious clergy took advan- 

tage of the credulity ofthe people, and made 

them believe whatever-they thought would con- 

tribute to. augment the opulence of the church. 


| [p] Ratherii Epist. Synodica in Dacherii Spicilegio Script. 
Veter. tom. ii. p. 294.—Sigebertus Gemblac. Chronol, ad A. 
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Concerning the prosperous events which hap 
to the church during this haat 


I. JIN the preceding century some ‘faint na tio 
of the Christian religion, some scatterec 


tals had been received among the Hungar 
Danes, Poles, and Russians ; but the rude ; and 1 
vage spirit of these nations, together with t 
deplorable ignorance and their violent attachn 
to the superstitions of their ancestors, rende 
their total conversion to Christianity a wor 
great difficulty, and which could not be acec 
plished allof a sudden. The zeal, however, ¥ 
which this important work was carried 6 
much honour to the piety of the princes z 
vernors of these unpolished countries, who 
their influence with the labours of the lear 
whom they had invited into their dominio 
open the eyes of their subjects upon the tr 


[a] For an account of the Poles, Russians, an 
ans, see Romualdi Vita in Actis Sanctor. tom. iis 
113, 114, 117. 
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In, Tartary [b), and the adjacent countries, the cEnr. 

zealand diligence of the Nestorians gained over | Xt 

daily yast numbers to the profession of Christia- 7’, 

‘nity. It appears also evident from a multitude 

of unexceptionable testimonies, that metropolitan 

prelates, with a greater number of inferior bishops 

under their jurisdiction, were established at ‘this 

time in the provinces of Casgar, Nuacheta, Tur- 

kestan, Genda, and Tangut {c]; from which we 

tay conclude, that, in this and the following cen- 

tury, there was a prodigious number of Christians 

in those very countries which are at present over- 

run with Mahometanism and idolatry. All these 

Christians were undoubtedly Nestorians, and lived 

under thejurisdiction of the patriarch of that sect, 

who resided in Chaldea. 

_ IL Among the European nations that lay yet The con- 

grovelling in their native darkness and supersti- rain al 

} i Ff£2 ii tion, tions at- 
, 8 BABY tempted in 

_. [6] Tartary is taken here in its most comprehensive sense ; vain. 

| for between the inhabitants of Tartary, properly so called, and 

‘the Calmucs,)Mogols, and the inhabitants of Tangut, there is 

a manifest difference. 

YG [¢] Marcus Paul. Venetus De Regionibus Orientalibus, lib. 

A. cap, 33, 40, 45,-47, 48, 49, 62, 63, 64. lib. it. cap. 39.—= 

‘Euseb. Renandot Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, 

Pp 420.—Jos. ‘Simon.’ Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, 

tom. ui. part IL. 1p. $02, &c.' ‘The successful propagation of 

the gospel; by the ministry of the Nestorians, in Tartary. 

nite and the neighbouring provinces, is a most important 

“event, and every way worthy to employ the researches and the 

pen of some able writer, well acquainted with oriental history. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that, if this subject be im- 

portant, it is also difficult on many accounts. It was attempt. 

ed, however, notwithstanding its difficulty, by the most learned 

‘Theoph. Sigifred. Bayer, who had collected a great quantity 

of materials relative to this interesting branch of the history of 

Christianity, both from the works that have been published 

}wpon this subject, and from manuscripts that lie yet concealed 

jin the cabinets of the curious. But, unhappily for the republic 

of letters, the death of that excellent man interrupted his la- 

bours, and prevented him from executing a design, which was 

worthy of his superior abilities, and his well known zeal for 

the interests of religion. ; 
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tion, were the Sclavonians, the Obotriti [d], tl 
Venedi [¢], and the Prussians, whose conversion 
had been attempted, but with little or no a | 

cess, by certain missionaries, from whose 
and zeal better fruits might have been expe tec 
Towards the conclusion of the preceding century 
Adalbert, bishop of Prague, had endeavoure 
to instil into the minds of the fierce and sa 
Prussians; the salutary doctrines of the gospel 
but he perished in the fruitless Beaten re 
ceived, in the year 996, from the murder 
Jance of Siggo, a Pagan priest, the crown 
martyrdom [| f]. Boleslaus, king of Poland, 
venged the death of this pious apostle: by en 
ing into a bloody war with the Prussians, andi 

obtained by the force of penal laws and of a vi 
torious army, what Adalbert could noteffect b 
exhortation and: argument [ g']. He’ dragoone 
this savage people intothe Christian church ; ye 
besides this violent method of conversion, o et 
of a more gentle kind were certainly sekwtiy 

the attendance of Boleslaus, who aera 
military arguments of their prince by ‘the m 
persuasive influence of admonition and instru 
‘tion. A certain ecclesiastic of illustrious bi birt] 
whose name was Boniface, and who was one 
the disciples of St. Romuald, undertook the ec 
version of the Prussians, and was succeeded bed 


N 


oe 


tag 0 

cr [d] The Obotriti were a. great: and sented ie 
of the Vandals, whose kings resided in | the country. of Me 
lenburgh, and whose nomination extended along the co 
‘the Baltic from the river Pene in Pomerani ashe Date 
Holstein. 
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[f] Seethe Acta Sanctor. ad d. xxii. Aprilis, p 174. 
[g],Solignac Hist. de Pologne, tom. i. Py ASB.) Yoon 
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pious enterprise by Bruno [/], who set out from CENT. 
Germany with a company of eighteen persons, who , xh 
had entered with zeal into the same laudable de- ~~, 
sign. These were, however, all barbarously mas- 

sacred by the fierce and cruel Prussians, and nei- 

ther the vigorous efforts of Boleslaus, nor of the 
succeeding kings of Poland, could engage this 

rude and inflexible nation to abandon totally the 
idolatry of their ancestors [7]. 

_ Ill. Sicily had been groaning under the domi- The Sara- 
nion of the Saracens since the ninth century ; nor aur" 
had the repeated attempts of the Greeks and La-cily. 
tins to dispossess them of that rich and fertile 
country, been hitherto crowned with the desired 
success. But in this century the face of affairs 
changed entirely in that island; for in the year. 

1059, Robert Guiscard, who had formed a set- 
tlement in Jtaly, at the head of a Norman colony, 

and was afterwards created duke of Apulia, en- 
ouraged by the exhortations of the Roman pon- 
tiff Nicolas IL and seconded by the assistance 
of his brother Roger, attacked with the greatest 
yigour and intrepidity the Saracens in Sicily ; nor 

did this latter sheath the victorious sword before. 

he had rendered himself master of that island, and 
Gleared it absolutely of its former tyrants. As 
soon as this great work was accomplished, which 
was not before the year 1090, Count Roger not 
only restored to its former glory and lustre the 

| F£3 Christian 


| & [A] Fleury differs from Dr. Mosheim in his account of 
Bruno, in two points. First, he maintains, that Boniface and 
Bruno were one and the same person, and here he is manifestly 
inthe right ; but he maintains farther, that he suffered mar« 
tyrdom in’ Russia, in which he is evidently mistaken. It is 
proper farther to admonish the reader to distinguish carefully 
the Bruno here mentioned, from a monk of the same name, 
who founded the order of the Carthusians. ‘ 

| [2] Ant, Pagi Critico in Baronium, tom. iv. ad Annum 
1008, p. 97.—Christ. Hartknoch’s Ecclesiastical History, of 
Prussia, book I. ch, re Pp. 12; » oat 
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cent, Christian religion, which had been almost total 
pane y, Oxtinguished under the Saracen y 

ed magnificent churches throughout’ that p 

vince, and bestowed upon the clergy those i 

tnense revenues and those distinguished honou 

which they still enjoy [/].. It is in the privi 

coriferred upon this valiant chief, that we find t 

origin of that supreme authority in matters of r 

_ Figion, which is still vested in the kings of Sieil 

within the limits of their own territories, a 

which is known by the name of the Sicilian n 
narchy ; for the Roman pontiff Urban II. is sa 
to have granted, A. D. 1097, by a special diplom 
to Roger and his successors, the title, author it 
and prerogatives of hereditary legates of the apo 
tolic see. The court of Rome affirms, that th 
diploma is not authentic; and hence those wai 
contentions, about the spiritual supremacy 
have arisen even in our times between the bi 
of Rome and the kings of Sicily. The success¢ 
of Roger governed that island, under the title 
dukes, until the twelfth century, when it ¥ 
erected intoa kingdom [7]. 0 ot eae ; 

Expedi-  1V, The Roman pontiffs, from the time — 

tions | Sylvester Il had been forming plans for ¢ 

against the tending the limits of the church in Asza, and € 

Saracens 2 Hechally for driving the Mahometans out of F 

sline ; but the troubles in which’ Europe was 
long involved, prevented the execution of the 
arduous designs. Gregory VII. the most enté 
prising and audacious pontiff that ever sat in t 
Apostolic chair, animated and infla ned by t 
repeated complaints which the Asiatic ¢ 


g 
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[k] See Burigni . Histowre Generale de la Sicile, tom. is , 
386... » yt ° ‘ gee ] tJ : : 11% vi ry 
[2] See Baronii Liber de Monarchia Sicilia, tom. xi. Animal, 
as also Du Pin Traité de la Monarchie Sicilienne, © 
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made of the cruelty of the Saracens, resolved to cer. 
undertake in person a holy war for the deliver- = 
ance of the church, and upwards of fifty thousand fie 
men were already mustered to follow him in this 
bold expedition [fm]. But his quarrel with the 
emperor Henry 1V. of which_ we shall have oc- 
‘asion to speak hereafter, and other unforeseen 
‘occurrences, obliged him to lay aside his intended 
jnvasion of the holy land.. The project, however, 

was renewed towards the conclusion of this cen- 

tury, by the enthusiastic zeal of an inhabitant of 
Amiens, who was known by the name of Peter 

the Hermit, and who suggested to the Roman 
pontiff Urban Il. the means of accomplishing 
what had been unluckily suspended, ‘This fa- 
mous hermit,-in a voyage which he had made 
through Palestine, A. D. 1093, had observed with 
inéxpressible anguish, the vexations and persecu- 
tions, which the Christians who visited the holy 
places, suffered from the barbarous and tyrannic 

Saracens. Inflamed therefore with a holy indig- 
nation and a furious zeal, which he looked upon 

as the effects of a divine impulse, he implored 

the succours of Symeon, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and Urban II. but without effect. Far 

from being discouraged by this, he renewed his 

- efforts with the utmost vigour, went through all 

the countries of Europe sounding the alarm of a 

holy war against the infidel nations, and exhort~ 

| ing all Christian princes to draw the sword against 

the tyrants of Palestine; nor did he stop here 5 

| but with a view to engage the superstitious and 

| ignorant multitude in his cause, he carried about 

ith him a letter, which he said was written in 

“heaven, and addressed from thence to all true 
Christians, to animate their zeal for the deliver- 

4 Ff 4 ance - 


_.. [m] Gregorii VII. Epist. lib. ii. 3. in Harduini Conciliis, 
fom, vi, part I. p. 1285. 
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ance of their brethren, who groaned Under the 


V. When Urban II. ‘saw the y Ta 
the exhortations of the hermit who 
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had kindled in their breasts a -vehement zeal. fe 
that holy carnage which the church had bee 


numerous council at. Placentia, A.D. 1095, 
recommended warmly, for the first time; tl 
cred expedition against the infidel Saracen 
This arduous enterprize was far from being 
proved of by the greatest part of this numerou 
assembly, notwithstanding the presence of th 
emperor’s legates, who, in their master’s name, Fe 
presented most pathetically how necessary it wa 
to set limits to the power. of the victorious Turk 
whose authority and dominion increased from da 
to day. he pontiff’s proposal was, however, re 
newed with the same zeal, and with the desire 
success, some time after this, in the council 
assembled at Clermont, where Urban was pre 
sent. The pompous and pathetic speech which he 
delivered upon this occasion, made a deep an 
powerful impression upon the minds of the French 
whose natural character renders them much su. 
perior to the Italians in encountering difficultie 
facing danger, and attempting the executic 
the most perilous designs.: So that an innumer. 
able multitude composed of all ranks and or ders 
[”] This circumstance is mentioned by the abbot Di 
chinus, in his Continuat. Chronoct Mariani Spe 
Germanicor. Jo. Pistorii, tom. i. p. 462. For an acco 
Peter, see Du Fresne Note ad Anne Comnene A extadem 
p- 79. edit. Venet. Us VG 
' af [0] This council was the most numerous of any that 
had been hitherto assembled, and was, on that account, held in 
the open fields. There were present at it two hundred 
bishops, four thousand ecclesiastics, and three hund ed t 
gand Jayanea ee eC 
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in the nation, offered themselves as volunteers in cent, 

this sacred expedition [ p]. This numereus host Xt _ 

was looked upon as formidable in the highest de- °?*** 

gree, and equal to the most glorious enterprizes 

and exploits, while, in reality, it was no more 

than an unwieldy body without life and vigour, 

and was weak and contentptible in every respect. 

‘This will appear sufficiently evident, when we 

consider that this army was a motley assemblage 

of monks, prostitutes, artists, labourers, lazy 

tradesmen, merchants, boys, girls, slaves, malefac- 

tors, and profligate debauchees, and that it was 
incipally composed of the lowest dregs of the 
wultitude, who were animated solely by the pros- 

pect of spoil and plunder, and hoped to make 

their fortunes by this holy campaign. Every one 

will perceive how little either discipline, counsel, 

or fortitude were to be expected from such a mi- 

serable rabble. This expedition was distinguished, 

in the French language, by the name of a croisade, 

and all who embarked in it were called croises, or 

cross-bearers ; not only because the end of this 

holy war was to wrest the cross of Christ out of 

the hands of the infidels, but also on account of the 

consecrated cross of various colours, which every 

soldier wore upon his right shoulder []. 

. VI. In consequence of these grand preparations, The his 

eight hundred thousand men, in separate bodies, ‘ory of this 

and under different commanders, set out for’ “™ 

Constantinople, in the year 1096 ; that having re- 

a ceived 


| [p] Theod. Ruinart. i Vita Urbani II. sect. ccxxv. p, 
1994, 299, 240, 272, 274, 282, 296, tom. iii. opp. Posthum, 
—J. Mabilloni et Theod. Ruinarti, Jo. Harduini, Concilior. 
tom. xi. part II. p. 1726.—Baronius Annal. Eccl. tom. xiz 
ad A. 1095, n. xxxii. p. 648. 

| [(g] See Abrah. Bzovius Continuat. Annal. Baronti, tom. xv. 
ad A. 1410. n. ix. p. 322. edit. Colon. L’Enfant Histoire dy 
Concile de Pise, tom. ii. lib. v. p. 60.—The writers who have 
reated of this holy war ate mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, 
p his Lux Evangelii toto orbe exoriens, cap. xxx- p. 518. 
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ceived there both assistance and direction fro 

Alexis Comnenius the Grecian emperor, they 
might pursue their march into Asia. — One of 
the principal divisions of this enormous body 

led on by Peter the hermit, the author and f 
menter of the war, who was girded with a rop 
and continued to appear with all the marks « 
an austere solitary. This first division, in the 
march through Hungary and Thrace, committe 
the most flagitious crimes, which so incensed t 
inhabitants of the countries through which th 
passed, particularly those of Hungary and ured 
mania, that they rose up in arms and mass 
the greatest part'of them. A like fate at 
several other divisions of the same army, wh 


under the conduct of weak and unskilful ch 
wandered about like an undisciplined b 
robbers, plundering the cities that lay in th 
way, and spreading misery and desolation wher 
ever they came. The armies that were head 
by illustrious commanders, distinguished by the 
birth and their military endowments, arrived mo 
happily at the capital of the Grecian empil 
That which was commanded by Godfrey 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, who deserves a Ff a 
among the greatest heroes, whether of ancié 
or modern times [7], and, by his brother Baldwi 
was composed of eighty thousand well chost 
troops, horse and foot [s], and directed its mar 


hro’ 


ATIC 


~ [r'] The Benedictine monks have given an ample account 
of this magnanimous chief, whose character was a bright ass 
sérhblage of all Christian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their 
Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom, viii. p- 598. 
- (ce [s] The engaging and illustrious virtues of God 
had drawn from all parts a prodigious number of voluntee 
who were ambitious to fight under his standards. ‘This enor 
rious multitude perplexed, however, the valiant chief, who: 
on that account, divided it into several bodies, and finding 
Peter the Hermit the same ambitious and military “spiri 
that’ had prevailed in him before his retreat from the ° or ds 
declared him the general of the first division, which was d 

ae 


bad 


inti 
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through Germany and Hungary. Another, which cENr. 
was headed by Raimond, earl of Toulouse, passed Pex. 3 
through the Sclavonian territories. Robert, earl {7 
of Flanders, Robert,duke of Normandy [t), Hugo, 
brother to Philip I. king of France, embarked 
their respective forces in a fleet which was as- 
sembled at Brundisi and Tarenio, from whence 
ey were transported to Durazzo, or Dyrachium, 
it was anciently called. These armies were 
followed by Boemond, duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, at the head of a chosen and numerous body 
valiant Normans. 
Vil. This army was the greatest, and, in out- 
td appearance, the most formidable, that had 
been known in the memory of man; and though 
before its arrival at Constantinople, it was dimi- 
nished considerably by the difficulties and opposi- 
tions it had met with en the way; yet such as it 
was, it made the Grecian emperor tremble, and 
filled his mind with the most anxious and terrible 
‘apprehensions of some secret design against his do- 
‘minions. His fears, however, were dispelled, when 
he saw these legions pass the streights of Galli- 
‘polis, and direct their march towards Bithynia [w ]. 
= The 
tached from the rest, and ordered to march immediately to 
Constantinople. By this means Godfrey got rid of the dregs 
‘of that astonishing multitude which flocked to his camp. Fa- 
| ther Maimburgh, notwithstanding his immoderate zeal for the 
holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables. him to repre~ ~ 
‘ent it in the most favourable points of view, acknowledges 
frankly, that the first divisions of this prodigious army com- 
mitted the most abominable enormities in the countries through 
| which they passed, and that there was no kind of insolence, in- 
“justice, impurity, barbarity, and violencefof which they were 
|} mot guilty. Nothing perhaps in the annals of history can 
equal the flagitious deeds of this infernal rabble. See parti- 
ularly Maimbourg, Histoire des Croisades, tom. i. livre i. p. 57; 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62. 2d. ed. in 12mo. 
| ( [t] Eldest son of William the Conqueror. 
* (& [«] Our author, forthe sake of brevity, passes over the 
‘Pontests and jealousies that subsisted between the chief of the 
30d? ‘ crusade 
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- The first successful enterprise [iw] 
” formed against the Thiele was the. 
the capital of Bithynia, which was te 
year 1097; from thence the victorious a: 
ceeded into Syria, and in the following y e2 
dued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, ¥ 
granted, by the assembled chiefs, to Boemor 
duke of Apulia. Edessa fell next into the hi 
of the victors, and became the property of Bal 
win, brother to Godfrey of Bouillon. The 
quest of Jerusalem, which, after a siege of 1 
weeks, submitted to their arms in the year 1 iC 
seemed to crown their expedition with the des 
success. In this city were laid the foundation ons 
a new kingdom, at the head of which was: plac 
the famous Godfrey, whom the army yeh 
of Jerusalem with an unanimous voice. . | 

But this illustrious hero, whose other emi 
qualities were adorned with the greatest modes 
refused that high title [av], mit Je he gover 

Jerus 


crusade and the Grecian emperor. The opium of the 
ter is differently painted by different historians, ‘The w a 
defenders of the crusade represent him as a ree id 
prince, who, under the shew of friendship and zeal, aimed 
nothing less than the destruction of Godfrey’s army. Othe 
consider him as’a wise, prudent politician, whos. by arti 
and stratagem, warded off the danger he had reason toa 
hend from these formidable legions that passed dhroiehlh hi 
minions ; and part of which, particularly the army comman 
by Peter the Hermit, ravaged his most fruitful territori 
the most barbarous manner, and pillaged and om dered e 
the suburbs of the capital of the empire. The truth 
matter is, that if Alexis cannot be vindicated from chew cl 
of perfidy, the holy warriors are, on the other hand, ch 
able with many acts of brutality and injustice, See } 
bourg, Histoire d’s Croisades, livre i. et ii. / 9 Ml 
co [w] Before the arrival of Godfrey in Asia, the z 
or rather rabble, commanded by Peter the Hermit in s 
ridiculous manner as might be expected from a wrong 
monk, was defeated and cut to pieces by the young Sol 
oP [x] All the historians, who write concerning 1 
war, gpplaud the answer which Godfrey returned to 
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Jerusalem with that valour, equity, and prudence cent. - 


that have rendered his name immortal. Haying , 7. 
hosen a small army to support him in his new 

dignity, he permitted the-rest of the troops to re- 

turn into Ewrope. ‘He did not, however, enjoy 

long the fruits of a victory, in which his heroic 

valour had been so gloriously displayed, but died 

about a year after the conquest of Jerusalem, leav- 

ing his dominions to his brother Baldwin, prince 

of Edessa, who assumed the title of king without 

the least hesitation. ~ 

 VIIL. If we examine the motives that engaged The mo- 

the Roman pontiffs, and particularly Urban II. seh 

to kindle this holy war, which in its progress and the bishops 

issue was so detrimental to almost all the coun-% 20" 

tries of Europe, we shall probably be persuaded princes of 

° iae. : e Europe in 

that its origin is to. be derived from thé corrupt iyi: holy 

notions of religion, which prevailed in these bar- war. 

barous times. It was thought inconsistent with 

the duty and character of Christians, to suffer that 

land, that was blessed with the ministry, distin- - 

guished by the miracles, and. consecrated by the 

Blood of the Saviour of men, to remain under 

the dominion of his most inveterate enemies. It 

was also looked upon as a very important branch 

of true piety to visit the holy places in Palestine ; 

which pilgrimages, however, were extremely dan- 

yerous, while the despotic Saracens were in pos- 

session of that country. Nor is it to be denied, 

that these motives of a religious kind were accom- 

panied and rendered more effectual by an anxious 

apprehension of the growing power of the Turks, 

ho had already subdued the greatest part of 

Grecian empire, and. might soon carry into 

it) Europe, 
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' pontiffs, and the clergy in general derived from these 
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ting rid, by that means, of their: more/po 
and warlike vassals, and of becoming master, 
their lands and possessions [y]. Those je ctl 
roi: eth i uy sooy wiod ent ssa 
[y] The part of this hypothesis that relates to the view 
the Roman pontiffs has been adopted as an undoubted ir 
not only by many Protestant historianss but also by sey 
writers of the Roman communion. See ‘Bened. ‘Act 
De bello Sacro in*infideles, lib. i. p- 16.—Basnage Histon 
Eglises Reformées, tom. 1. period v. Pp» 235.—Vertot Hist 
des Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. livre iii. p. 302, 30 8. 
iv. p. 428.—Baillet Histoire des demelez du Boniface \ 
aiee. Philippe le Bel. p. 76..—Histoire di droit’ Beclesias 
Francois, tom, i. p. 296, 299. To such, however; as\con 
matters attentively, this hypothesis will appear destitut 
any solid foundation. Certain it is, that the Roman pon 
could never have either foreseen, or imagined, that O 
European princes, and such prodigiows multitudes © 
would take arms against the infidels, and match into Pe 
nor could they be assured beforehand, that this e 
would tend to the advancement of their opulence anc 
For all the accessions of influence and wealth, which t! 


oe 


were of a much later date, than their first origin, an 
quired by degrees, rather) by lucky hits, than by 
schemes; and this alone is sufficient to shew, that the 
of Rome, in forming the plan, and exhorting to the prosec 
of these wars, had no thoughts of extendin b yt h 
mits of their authority. We may add to this ce nsic e1 ati 
another of no less weight in the matter before us, and that 
the general opinion which prevailed at this time, both an 
the clergy and the people, that the conquest of Palestine we 
be finished in a short time, in a single campaign ; 

vine Providence would interpose, in a miraculous n 
accomplish the ruin of the infidels ; and that, aft 
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however plausible in appearance, are still no, more cENT, 
than conjectures. The truth of the matter seems | 7 ,. 
to be this; that the Roman pontiffs and the Eu- 7), 
b) ; ropean 


of Jerusalem, the greatest part of the. European princes would 
return home with their troops, which last circumstance was by 
no means favourable to the views which the pontiffs are suppo- 
d to have formed of increasing their opulence and extending 
their dominion. Of all the conjectures that have been enters 
tained upon this subject, the most improbable and groundless 
is that which supposes that Urban II, recommended, with such 
ardour, this expedition into Palestine, with a view to weaken 
the power of the emperor Henry IV. with whom he had a vio- 
lent dispute concerning the investiture of bishops. They who 
adopt this conjecture; must be little acquainted with the bis- 
tory of these times ; or at least they forget, that the first armies 
that marched into Palestine against the infidels, were chiefly 
eomposed of Franks.and Normans, and that the Germans, who 
were the enemies of Urban II. were in the beginning, ex- 
tremely averse to this sacred expedition. Many other consis 
derations might be added here to illustrate this matter, which; 
for the sake of brevity, I pass in silence. 
- That part of the hypothesis, which relates to the kings and 
princes of Lurope, and supposes that they countenanced. the 
holy war to get rid of their powerful vassals, is as groundless 
as the other, which we have been now refuting. It is, indeed, 
adopted by severaleminent writers, such as Vertot (Hist. de 
Maithe, livre iii. p. 309.) Boulainvilliers, and others, who pre- 
tend to a superior and uncommon insight into the policy of 
these remote ages. : The reasons, however, which these great 
/men employed to support their opinion, may be all compre- 
|hended in this single argument, viz.“ Many kings, es ecially 
among the Franks, became more opulent and powerful by the 
| number of theirvassals, who lost theirlives and fortunesin this 
“holy war; therefore, these princes not only permitted, but 
warmly countenanced the prosecution of this war from selfish 
and ambitious principles.”? The weakness of this conclusion 
must strike every one at first sight. We are wonderfully prone 
toattribute both to the Roman pontiffs, and the princes of this 
barbarous age, much more sagacity and cunning than they really 
possessed ; and we deduce from the events, the principles and 
views of the actors, which is a defective and uncertain manner 
of reasoning. With respect to. the Roman pontiffs, it appears 
most probable that their immense opulence and authority were 
acquired, rather by their improving dexterously the opportu- 
nities that were offered them, than by the schemes they had 
‘ormed for extending their dominion, or filling their coffers. . 
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CENT fropean princes were engaged at first'in’ these 
dave 4 sades by a principle Saas stition “only 
ART I. when, in process of time, they learned ‘by expe 
ence, that these holy wars contributed m ach 
increase their opulence and-to extend their auth 
rity, by sacrificing their wealth and powerful : 


py conse- . . ee 5 
Pyences, the justice or injustice [z] of these ho 
and the in-, Be ‘ 1 yemnigouds swell 
numerable - ‘ Oe” IES 
av etht , L&] 1 do not pretend to decide the:question conc 
attended it. 


Itsunhap- TX, Without aa 


lawfulness of the crusades ; a question’which, when it is c om 
dered with attention and impartiality, will appear not only 
tremely difficult, but also highly doubtful. feisjha wevers pl 
per to inform the reader, that in the twelfth:and thi th ce 
turies the justice of this holy war was called in question, 
warmly disputed among Christians. ‘The Waldensesand £ 
bigenses, who were distinguished by the name of Cathari, 
- Puritans, considered these expeditions into Palestine as al 
lutely unlawful. The reasons they alleged were collected 
combated by Francis Moneta, a Dominican friar of the th 
teenth century, in a book entitled Summa contra. Cathoros 
Waldenses, lib. v. cap. xiii. p. 531. which was published 2 
years ago at Rome, by Richini. » But neither the objections 
the Waldenses, nor the answers of Moneta, were at a Ls 
markable for their weight and: solidity, as will appear eviden 
from the following example: The former objected to theh 
war the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 32..“¢ Give none offens 
neither to the Jews nor to the Gentiles.’?, By the Gentiles, 
they, are to be understood the Saracens. . And therefore 
European Christians are to abstain from making, war upon tl 
Saracens, lest they+ give offence to the-Gentiles. We shi 
give Moneta’s answer to this argument in his own words 
read, says he, Gen. xii. 7. that God said - unto Abr 
thy seed will I give this Jand:’”” Now we (Chi 
dwell in Europe) are the seed of Abraham, ast 
firms, Galat. iii. 29. Therefore we are heirs, of the 
and the holy land is given to us by the covenant as. 
possession. From all:which it appears; that it is 1 
civil and temporal rulers to use their most; zealous ts 
put us in possession of the promised land,) while it 1s 
the same time, incumbent upon the ‘church. and its miitl- 
sters to exhort these’ rulers in the most ee to, the 
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we may boldly affirm, that they were highly pre- cent. 
judicial, both to the cause of religion, and to the *! mn 
civil interests of mankind; and that, in Europe now 
more ially, they were fruitful of innumerable , 
evils and calamities, whose effects are yet perceiv- 
able in our times. The European nations were 
ived of the greatest part of their inhabitants 
by these ill-judged expeditions; immense sums of 
money were exported into Asra for the support of 
the war; and numbers of the most powerful and 
Opulent families became either extinct, or were 
VOL. 11. cg ; involved 


eid of their duty. A rare argument this truly / but let 
shear himout: « The church has no design to injure orslaugh- 
terthe Saracens, norissuch the intention of the Christian princes 
engaged in this war. Yet the blood of the infidels must of neces» 
sity be shed, if they make resistance and oppose the victorious 
arms of the princes. The church of God therefore is entirely in- 
hocent and without reproach in this matter, and gives no offence 
to the Gentiles, because it does no more, in reality, than main- 
tain its undoubted right.” Such is the subtile reasoning of 
Moneta, on which it is not necessary to make any reflections, 
«> Dr. Mosheim seems too modest, nay even timorous in his 
‘manner of expressing himself concerning the justice of this holy 
‘war, which was so absurd in its principle, and so abominable in 
the odious circumstances that attended it. His respect, perhaps, 
for the Teutonic crosses which abound in Germany, and are the 
‘marks of an order which derives its origin from these fanatical 
itions into Palestine, may have occasioned that ambiguity 
| and'circumspection in his expressions, through which, however, 
it is easy to perceive his disapprobation of the crusades. ‘The 
holy place profaned by the dominion of infidels, was the appa- 
rent pretext for this fanatical war. What holy place? Jerusa- 
lem, say the knights errant of Palestine. But they forget that 
Je was a city, which, by the conduct of its inhabitants 
and the crucifixion of Christ, was become mist odious in the eye 
of God; that it was visibly loaded with a divine malediction, 
and was the miserable theatre of the most tremendous judgthents 
calamities that ever were inflicted upon any nation. Had 
the ease been otherwise, we know of no right which Christianity 
gives its professors to seize upon the territories, and invade the 
possessions of unbelievers. Had the Jews attempted the con- 
of Palestine, they would have acted conformably with 
their apparent rights ; because it was formerly their country ; 
consistently also with their religious principles ; because 
yexpected a Messiah who was to bind the kings of the Gentiles 
in chains, and to reduce the whole world under the Jewish yoke. 
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cenr. involved in the deepest miseries of 
XI. want. It could not well be othery 
PART Is heads of the most illustrious hou 
ba Tea gaged or sold their lands and possessions 1 
to pay the expences of their voyage [a]; wh 

others imposed. such intolerable burthens up 

their vassals and tenants, as obliged them to aba 

don their houses, and all their domestic concern 

and to enlist. themselves, rather through Id « 

spair than religious zeal, under the sacred bang 

of the cross. Hence the face of Europe was 

tally changed, and all. things thrown into thea 

most confusion. We pass,in silence the vari 
enormities that were occasioned by these crus: 

the murders, rapes, and robberies of the most 

fernal nature, that were every where committ 

with impunity by these holy soldiers of God a 


of Christ, as they were impiously called 23 


> 


= 
ete 


[a] We find maiy memorable examples of this in the 
‘cient records. Robert, duke of Normandy, mortge 
-dutchy to his brother William, king of England, to det 
the expences of his voyage to Palestine. See the Histor. Ma 
‘of Matthew Paris, lib. i. p: 24.—Odo, viscount of Bourg 
sold his territory to the king of France. Gallia Christian. 
nedictinorum, tom. it po45..°, See, for many examples of 
kind, Car. du Fresne, Adnot. ad Joinvilli vitam La 
p- 52. Boulainvilliers, Sur Porigine et les Droits dela 
in-Molet’s Memoires de Litterature et de Histoire, tom. 
part I. p. 68.—Jo. George Cramer De juribus et prerogs 
Nobilitatis, tom. i. p. 81. 409... From the commenc: 
therefore of these holy wars, a vast number of este Y- 
ing to the European nobility, were either mortgaged, ort ; 
transferred, some to kings and princes, others to p riest 
monks, and not a few to persons of .a private condition 
by possessing considerable sums of ready money, were en 
to make advantageous purchases. wh Joegeae 

[4] Such persons as entered into these exped itions, an 
were distinguished by the badge of the military cross, acq ure 
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‘&. These holy wars were not: less prejudicial cenr. 
to the cause of religion, and the true interests of | X% 
the Christian church, than they were to the tem- rien 
poral concerns of men. One of their first andy, uohap- 
most pernicious effects was the enormous aug- py war 
mentation of the influence and authority of the Qin.’ 
Roman pontiffs: they also contributed, in various spect to 
ways, to enrich the churches and monasteries Bf ccteson, 
with daily accessions of wealth, and to open new 
sources of opulence to all the sacerdotal orders. 

For they, who assumed the cross, disposed of their 
‘possessions as if they were at the point of death, 

and this on account of the eminent and innu- 
merable dangers they were to be exposed to in 

their passage to the holy land, and the opposition 

they were to encounter there upon their arrival 

fe]. They therefore, for the most part, made 

their wills before their departure, and left a con- 
siderable part of their possessions to the priests and 
monks, in order to obtain, by these pious legacies, 

the favour and protection of the Deity [d]. Many 
examples of these donations are to be found in 
ancient records. Such of the holy soldiers, as had 

been engaged in suits of law with the priests or 
monks, renounced their pretensions, and submis- 

Sively: gave up whatever it was that had been the 

{od OLS Bg subject 


hid 
thereby certain remarkable rights, which were extremely pre- 
judicial to the rest of their fellow-citizens. Hence it happened, 
that when any of these holy soldiers contracted any civil obli- 
gations, or entered into conventions of sale, purchase, or any 
such transactions, they were previously required to. renounce 
Wl privilexcs and immunities, which they had obtained or might 
obtain in time to come by taking on the cross. See Le Boeuf, 
Memoires sur V Histoire d’ Auxerre, Append. tom. ii. p. 292. 
Se {¢] The translator has here inserted into the téxt, the 
tote (7) of the original, as it is purely historical, and makes ‘a 
very interesting part of the narration. 

ee See Plessis’ Hist. de Meauzx, tom. ii. p. 76. 79. 141.— 
Fallia Christiana, tom. ii. p. 138, 189.—Le Boeuf, Memoire$ 
our ? Histoire d’ Aucerre, tom. ii. Append. p. 31.—Du Fresne, 
Vot@ ad Vitam Ludovici, Sancti, p- 52. 
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CENT. subject of debate. And others, who had seized 
it upon any of the possessions of the churches or 
caw convents, or had heard of any injury 
been committed against the clergy, by the r 
of their ancestors, made the most liberal 
tion, both for their own usurpations and th 
their forefathers, and made ample satisfacti 
the real or pretended injuries they had co 
against the church by rich and costly donatio 
Ce yyw 

: ioe were these the only unhappy effec 
these holy expeditions, considered with respect 
their influence upon the state of religion, and ' 
affairs of the Christian church, For while wh 
legions of bishops and abbots girded the swo 
to their thigh, and went as generals, voluntes 
or chaplains into Palestine, the priests and mor 
who had lived under their jurisdiction, and we 
more or less awed by their authority, threv 
all restraint, lived the most lawless and proit g 
lives, and abandoned themselves to all s 
licentiousness, committing the most flagiti 
extravagant excesses without reluctance or 
morse. The monster superstition, which w 
ready grown to an enormous size, receiv 
accessions of strength and influence by this! 
war, and exercised with more vehemence th 
ever its despotic dominion over the minds 
the Latins. For the crowd of saints, and t 
lary patrons, whose number was prodigi 
fore this period, was now augmented by f 
saints of Greek and Syrian origin [f], wh 


. 
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[é] Du Fresne, le. p. 52 1 wl 

{.f ] The Roman catholic historians acknowledge, that; 
ring the time of the crusades, many saints, unknown t¢ 
Latins before that period, were imported into £ 
Greece and the eastern provinces, and were tr 
utmost respect and the most devout veneration. Am 
new patrons, there were some, whose exploits, and | 
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hitherto been unknown in Europe, and an incredi- 
ble quantity of relics, the greatest part of which 
were ridiculous in the highest degree, were im- 
ported into the European churches. The armies, 
that returned from Asia after the taking of Jeru- 
Salem, brought with them a vast number of these 
saintly relics, which they bought at a high price 
from the cunning Greeks and Syrians, and which 
they considered as the noblest spoils that could 
crown their return from the holy land. These 
they committed to the custody of the clergy in the 
churches and monasteries, or ordered them to be 
most carefully preserved in their families from ge. 
eration to generation [g'] 
“e CHAP, 
existence were called in question, Such, among others, was 
St. Catharine, whom Baronius and Cassander represent as ha- 
ving removed from Syria into Europe. See Baronius, Ad 
Martyrol. Roman. p. '728,—George Cassander Schol. ad hym- 
nos Ecclesia, p. 278, 279, opp. Paris. 1616. Fol. It ishow- 
ever, extremely doubtful, whether or no this Catharine, who 
is honoured as the patroness of learned men, ever existed, 
_ [g] The sacred treasures of musty relics, which the French, 
Germans, Britons, and other European nations, preserved for- 
merly with so much care, and shew even in our times with such 
pious ostentation, are certainly not more ancient than these 
holy wars, but were then purchased at a high rate from the 
Greeks and Syrians. These cunning traders in superstition, 
whose avarice and fraud were excessive, imposed upon the cré- 
dulity of the simple and ignorant Latins, and often sold them 
fictitious relics, Richard, king of England, bought in the 
year 1191, from the famous Saladin, all the relics that were 
to be found in Jerusalem, as appears from the testimony of 
Matthew de Paris, Hist. Major. p. 138. who tells us also, 
» 666. of the same work, that the Dominicans brought from 
“alestine a white stone, in which Jesus Christ had left the print 
pf his feet. ‘The Genoese pretend to have received from Bald- 
second king of Jerusalem, the very dish in which the 
paschal lamb was served up to Christ and his disciples at the 
it supper ; though this famous dish excites the laughter of 
even father Labbat, in his Voyages en Espagne et en Italie, 
om. ii, p. 63. For an account of the prodigious quantity of 
elics, which S. Louis brought from Palestine into France, we 
eter the reader to the life of that prince composed by Join» 
» and published by Du Fresne; as also to Plessis, 
Ggs Histoire 
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CHAP. Tht sa to yiitmsny i 
Y of eels Lbi a7 
Concerning the cuprdeas events that happene di 
the church during this ccriingath her iy 


fi UG i Teast ys cS | 
oe Bec greatest opposition the Chris i 
Nes %i with, in this century, was from. 
A-~! racens and Turks. To the latter ithe: Christia 
phogtet and Saracens were equally odious, and feltiec 
ings of the the fatal consequences of their increasing dom 
der the do-nion. The Saracens, notwithstanding their bloc 
cine contests with the Turks, which gave them co 
of the Sara- stant occupation, and the vigorous, though in 
ent fectual efforts they were continually mak 
set limits to the power of that fierce nation, v 
was daily extending the bounds of” a 
persisted still in their cruelty towards 

tian subjects, whom they robbed, plundere 
maimed, or murdered in the most barbarous: ni 
ner, and loaded with all sorts of injuries and) 
lamities. ‘The Turks, on the other ‘hand, 3 I 
only reduced the Saracen dominion to very n arr 
bounds, but also seized upon the richest pro zt ni 
of the Grecian empire, those fertile countries th 


Jay upon the coasts of the Euxine sea, an 


7 


Histoire de ? Eglise de Méaitgsh tom. i. p. 120. ried 
Memoiwes pour “la vie de P Abbé de St. Cyran. tom. 
Christ’s handkerchief, which is worshipped at Benzane 
brought there from the holy land. See Jo. Jac. Chiflet, 
tio, part IT. p. 108. and De ‘Linteis Christi Sepulchralt 
p- 50. Many other examples of this miserable supers! 
be seenin Anton. Matthzi Analecta veteris evi, tom. ii. 
—Jo. Mabillon, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 52. and princi 
Chiflet?s Crisis Historica de Linteis Christi Sepulchrat 
x. p. 50. and also 59, where we find the following 
«« Sciendum est, yigenti immaniet barbara Turcarum 
tione et imminente Christiane religionis i in oriente 
educta e Sacrariis et per Christianos quovis ‘modo. ree 
Ecclesiz pignora...Hisce plane divinis opibus illecti p 
Sacra Acibava qua vi, quo pretio, a detinentibus haci 
tarserunt.”” 
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jected. them to their yoke, while they impove- 
Yished and exhausted the rest by perpetual incur- 
sions, and by the most severe and unmerciful ex- 
‘actions. The Greeks were not able to oppose 
this impetuous torrent of prosperous ambition. 
Their force was weakened by intestine: discords, 
and their treasures were exhausted to such a de- 
gree as rendered them incapable of raising new 
‘troops, or of paying the armies they had already 
4n their service. | 
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~ ‘TI. The Saracens in Spain opposed the progress And in the 


*, western 


‘of the gospel in a different, yet still more perni- 
cious way. They used all sorts of methods to 
allure the Christians into the profession of Maho- 
metanism ; alliances of marriage, advantageous 
contracts, flattering rewards, were employed to 
seduce them with too much success; for great 
numbers fell into these fatal snares, and aposta- 
tized from the truth [/]. And these allurements 
would have, undoubtedly, still continued to se- 
‘duce multitudes of Christians from the bosom of 
the church, had not the face of affairs been changed 
in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
“Arragon and Castile, and more especially Ferdi- 
-nand I.; for these princes, whose zeal for Chris- 
‘tianity was equal to their military courage, de- 
| feated the Saracens in several battles, and deprived 
them of a great part of their territories and pos- 
sessions [7]. | 
The number of those among the Danes, Hun- 
‘garians, and other European nations, who re- 
{ained their prejudices in favour of the idolatrous 
cg4 religion 


ti) Jo. Henr. Hottingeri Histor. Ecclesiast, Sac. xi. § ii, 
| p- 452. Michael Geddes’ History of the expulsion of the Moris- 
coes out of Spain, which is to be found in the Miscellaneous 


| Tracts of that Author, tom. i. p. 104. 
[7] For an account of these wars between the first Christian 


kings of Spain and the Mahometans or Moors, see the Spanish 
histories of Jo, Mariana and Jo. Ferrera. 


! 
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derable ; and they persecuted, wit bXhe ota 
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cruelty, the neighbouring nations, and ; 
of their fellow citizens as had embraced the go 
pel. To put a ftop to this barbarous persecutior 
Christian princes exerted their zeal in a terrib 
manner, proclaiming capital punishment agains 
all who persisted in the worship of the Pagan le] 
ties. This dreadful severity contributed muc 
more towards the extirpation of paganism, tha 
the exhortations and instructions of ignorant mi 
sionaries, who were unacquainted with the tru 
nature of the gospel, and dishonoured its pure ar 
holy doctrines by their licentious lives, and 
superstitious practices. ; / 
The Prussians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, 
triti, and several other nations, who dwelt in tl 
lower parts of Germany, and lay still grovelling 
the darkness of paganism, continued to vex t 
Christians, who lived in their neighbourhood, b 
perpetual acts of hostility and violence, by ff 
quent incursions into their territories, and by rn 
ting numbers of them to death in the most inh 
man manner [4]. . 


k] Helmoldi Chron. Slavorum. lib. i, cap. xvi. p. 52. 
Adam. Bremens Histor. lib. ii, cap. xxvii, 
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CHAP. I. 


Concerning the state of letters and philosophy during 
this century. 
I. a dibs declining condition of the Grecian cent. 
f empire was fatal to the progress of letters * 
and philosophy. Its glory and power diminished "7°" "y 
from day to day under the insults and usurpations 74, state 
of the Turks and Saracens ; and while the empire of learning 
suffered by these attacks from without, it was cal 
consumed gradually by the internal pestilence of 
civil discord, by frequent seditions and conspira- 
cies, and by those violent revolutions which shook 
from time to time the imperial throne, and were 
attended with the sudden fall and elevation of 
‘those that held the reins of government [a]. So 
many foreign invasions, so many internal troubles, 
80 many emperors dethroned, deprived the poli- 
tical body of its strength and consistence, broke 
in upon the public order, rendered all things pre- 
carious, and dejecting the spirits of the nation, 
‘damped the fire of genius, and discouraged the 
efforts of literary ambition. There were, how- 
ever, some emperors, such.as Alexius Comnenus, 
|'who seemed to cherish and encourage the 
| drooping sciences, and whose zeal was seconded 
by seyeral prelates, who were willing to lend a 
tribe supporting 


«cr Fa] The sentence which begins with the words so many 
| foreign, and ends with the words literary ambition, is added by 
| the translator to render the connection with what follows more 
| evident, 


te 
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CENT. supporting hand to the cause of letters. Th 
paan yz, foversies also that ‘subsisted between the Greel 
,and Latins, obliged the former, amidst all the 
disadvantages, to a certain degree of applicati 

study, and prevented them from abandoning e 

tirely the culture of the sciences. And hence 

is, that we find among the Greeks of this cent 

some writers, at least, who have deserved well 

the republic of-letters,.... 94. 10m) ai) wane 
Theprinci.  ]], We pass in . silence the poets, rhetoriciai 
pal Greek : : ° ~%ete 
writers, aNd philologists of this century, who were neith 
highly. eminent, nor absolutely contemptib 
Among the writers of history, Leo the gra mi 

rian, John Scylizes, Cedrenus, and a few oth 
deserve to be mentioned with a certain degree 
approbation ; notwithstanding the partiality wi 

which they are chargeable, and the zeal they ¢ 

cover for many of the fabulous records of th 

nation. But the greatest ornament of the 

public of letters at this time, was Michael Pselh 

a man illustrious in every respect, and deg 

versed in all the various kinds of erudition tl 

were known in this age, This great man recc 
mended warmly to his countrymen the study 
philosophy, and particularly the system of Ai 

totle, which he embellished and illustrated in s 

veral learned and ingenious productions [6]. — 

we turn our eyes towards the Arabians, w 

find that they still retained a high degree of 

for the culture of the sciences; as appears e Vie 

dently from the number of physicians, mathe: 
maticians, and astronomers, who flourished amo 

them in this century [c]. Sno a 

The state IJ. The arts and sciences seemed, in some 


f letters in be : : 1 
the west. Measure, to revive in the west, among the clerg’ 


on 


[3] Leo Allatius, Dictriba De Psellis, p. 14. edit. Fabn 
[¢] Elmacini Historia Saracen. p. 281.—Jo. Hent. 
tingeri Histor. Eccles. Sec. xi. p. 449, 
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atleast, and the monastic orders; they: were not 
indeed cultivated by any other set of men, and 
the nobility, if we except such of them as were 

sened to fill certain ecclesiastical dignities, or 
had voluntarily devoted themselves to a religious 


solitude, ‘treated all sorts of learning and erudi-. 
tion with indifference and contempt. The schools’ 


of learning flourished in several parts of Italy 


about the year 1050; and of the Italian doctors, 


who acquired a name by their writings or their 
academical lessons, several removed afterwards into 
France, and particularly into Normandy, where 
they instructed the youth, who had consecrated 
themselves to the service of the church [d ]. The 
French also, though they acknowledge their obli- 
gations to the learned Italians who settled in their 
provinces, yet give us, at the same time, a con- 
siderable list. of their countrymen, who, with- 
out any foreign succours, cultivated the sciences, 
and: contributed not a little to the advancement 
of letters in this century ; they mention also 
‘several schools erected in different parts of that 
kingdom, which were in the highest reputation, 
‘both on account of the fame of their masters, and 
the multitude of disciples that resorted to them [e]. 
, indeed, it is certain beyond all contradic- 
jon, that the liberal arts and sciences were culti- 
wated in France, which abounded with learned 


covered with a thick cloud of ignorance and dark- 
; For Robert, king of France, son and suc- 
cessor of Hugh Capet, disciple of the famous 

Gerbert, 


©’ Td] See Muratori Anéiquitates Jial. medii evi, tom, iil. p. 
| $71.—Giannone, Histoire de Naples, tom. ii. p. 148. ; 
fle] Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. at the Intro- 
| duction —Du Boulay, Hist. Academ. Paris. tom. i. p. 355.— 
‘Le Boeuf, Diss. sur ? Etat des Sciences en France depuis la mort 
| du Roi Robert, which is published emong his Dissertations sur 
| P Histoire Ecclesiastique et Civile de Paris. tom. ii, part I, 
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cent. Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester I. and the great 
XI. _ protector of the sciences, and friend of t] ned, 
nee “reigned so early as the year 1031 Es Phi nd 
~ exerted upon all occasions the most ardent ze 
for the restoration of letters; nor were his 
rous efforts without success [g]. The province 
of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and other south. 
ern parts of Ztaly, were indebted, for the intros 
duction of the sciences among them, to the No 
mans, who became their masters, and who broug! 
with them from France the knowledge of lett 
to a people that sat benighted in the darkest 
norance. ‘To the Normans also was due t 
restoration of letters in England, William t 
Conqueror, a prince of uncommon. sagacity ai 
genius, and the great Macenas of his time, upo 
his accession to the throne of England in the y 
1066, engaged, by the most alluring solicitatior 
a considerable number of learned men from No 
mandy, and other countries, to settle in his ne 
dominions, and exerted his most zealous ende 
vours to dispel that savage ignorance, that is 
ways a source of innumerable evils [h]. The: 
ception of Christianity had polished and civilize 
in an extraordinary manner, the rugged minds | 
-the valiant Normans; for those fierce warrior 
who under the darkness of paganism, had man 
fested the utmost aversion to all branches of knoy 
ledge and every kind of instruction, distinguishe; 
themselves, after their conversion, by their arden 
; ; appli ation 


te [.f] Robert died in the year 1081, after a rei 
thirty-five years. a. 
- [g] Daniel, Histoire de la France, tom. iii. p. 58. 
Boulay, Hist. dcadem. Paris. tom. i. p. 636. ef passim. 
[i] See Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 
¢ The English,” says Matthew Paris, ¢ were so illiter: 
ignorant before the time of William the Conqueror, th 
man who understood the principles of Grammar, was univer 
sally looked upon as a prodigy of learning. ya 
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ication to the study of religion and the pur- cenr, 
suit of learning. XL 
_ TV. This vehement desire of knowledge, that **** an 
increased from day to day, and became, at length, 703), 
the predominant passion of the politest European opened in 
nations, produced many happy effects. To it, ae 
more particularly, we must attribute the consi- 
derable number of public schools that were opened 
in various places, and the choice of more able and 
eminent masters, than those who had formerly 
presided in the seminaries of learning. Towards 
the conclusion of the preceding age, there were 
no schools in Europe but those which belonged to 
monasteries, or episcopal residences, nor were 
there any other masters, except the Benedictine 
monks, to instruct the youth in the principles of 
sacred and profane erudition. But, not long after 
the commencement of this century, the face of 
things was totally changed, and that in a manner 
the most advan s to the cause of letters. In 
“many Cities of France and Jialy, learned men, 
‘both among the clergy and laity, undertook the 
‘weighty and important charge of instructing the 
youth, and succeeded much better in this worthy 
undertaking than the monks had done, not only 
by comprehending in their course of instruction 
more branches of knowledge than the monastic 
doctors were acquainted with, but also by teach- 
/ing in a better method, and with more perspi- 
€uity and success, many of the same branches of 
I science, which the others had taught before 
‘them. The most eminent of these new masters 
| were such as had either travelled into Spain with 
| @ view to study in the schools of the Saracens 
| (which was extremely customary in this age among 
those that were ambitious of a distinguished 
-Teputation for wisdom and knowledge), or had 
‘improved their stock of erudition and philo- 
| Sophy by a diligent and attentive perusal of the 
| . writings 


: 
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other sciences that are connected w 
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writings’ lof the’ Arabians, of which a’ eat n 


ber were translated into. faerie For 
"’ foreight succours they ‘were enab 
losophy, mathematics, physic, astt t 


a much more learned’ and solid Tanneelt 1an tl 
monks or such as had received their educ ‘ic 
from them alone. The school of Salernum, 
the kingdom of Naples, was renowned 
others for the study of physic in this century, 2 
vast numbers crowded thither from all the pr 
vinees of Ewrope to receive instruction inthe 
of healing: but the medical precepts whick 
dered the doctors of Salernum so famous, ¥ 
derived from the writings of the ‘Arabians, or f 
the schools of the Saracens'in Spain and. Af i 
[7]. It-was also from the’ schools atid’ ‘writin 
of the Arabian sages,’ that the > absurd ° a 
puerile tricks of divination, and the ‘custon 
foretelling future events from the position of fl 
stars, the features of the face, and’ the’ line as? 
the hand, derived their origin. - These ridic 
practices, proceeding from so resp le 
Source, and’ moreover adapted to satis 
curiosity of impatient mortals, were pr i 
all the European nations ; and in process of t 
the pretended sciences of astrology and 2 
nation acquired the’ highest ne vip 
rit i 

ve The seven liberal arts, as dhey: “were © 
stiled, were taught in the greatest ian ota 
schools that were erected in this century for tl 
education of youth. The first stage’of the 
ences was jaye yen which © was followed s 


tf 


- [2] Muratori  Antig.\ Ital. tam. iii, p - -935.—C rig 

Hist. de Naples, tom. ii.-p. 151. aia History of Pl 
—lt is well known, that the famous precepts of the school 
Salernum, for the-preservation of health, were Sana n this: 
century, at the request of the king of England, 
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sively by rhetoric and logic...,When the disciple, 
having learned these three branches, which were 
generally known by the name of trivium, extended 
his ambition farther, and was desirous of new im- 
provement, in the sciences, he was conducted 
slowly through the quadriviwm [kh] to the very 
summit of literary fame. But this method of 
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teaching, which had been received in all the west-. : 


ern schools, was considerably changed towards: 


the latter end of this century. Foras the science 
of logic, under which metaphysics were in part 
comprehended, received new degrees of perfection 
from the deep meditations and the assiduous in- 
dustry of certain acute thinkers, and was taught 
with more detail and subtilty than in former 
times, the greatest part of the studious youth be- 


\ 


came so enamoured of this branch of philosophy, » 


as to abandon grammar, rhetoric, and all the 
her liberal arts, that they might consecrate 


their whole time to the discussion of logical ques- 


tions, and the pursuit of metaphysical specula- 
tions. Nor was this’ surprising, when we consi- 
der, that, according to the opinion which now 
prevailed in the republic of letters, a man who 
was well versed in dialectics, i. e. in logical and 
metaphysical knowledge, was reputed sufliciently 
earned, and was supposed to stand in need of no 
other branches of erudition [/]. Hence. that 
bat contempt 


res [F] The trivium was aterm invented in the times of 
sarbarism to express the three sciences that were first learned 
n the schools, viz. Grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and the, 
‘chools, in which these sciences alone were taught, were called 
vimales, The guadrivium comprehended the four mathemati- 
tal sciences, viz. arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. . 
; 4 See. Boulay, Hist. Acad, Paris. tom. i. p. 408, 409, 
511, 512.—This is too likely to become the prevailing taste 
‘yen in our times : but it is an ancient taste, as we may easily 
herceive by casting an eye upon the literary history of the ele- 
‘enth century. And to confirm still farther the truth of that 
tulgar saying, that there is nothing new under the sun, we fhall 
: : quote 


ae 
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CENT. Contempt of languages and ‘eloquence, of th 
xi more alos aclenee, coaeorea ts, whic 
PART IL & ae ape das ar -. 
Ay Spread its baneful influence’ thr 
provinces ; and hence that barbarism a 
tic sophistry that dishonoured, in succe ag 
the republic of letters, and corrupted, in a m 
hideous manner, the noble simplicity of true th 
ology, and the purest systems of philosophi 
wisdom. 2 29} pOORE 
Didlectic © WI. The philosophy of the Latins, in thi 
hikes. tury, was absolutely confined within the circle 
pu, dialectics ; while the other philosophical scien 


. 
scaler 


were scarcely known by name [m]. This ¢ 


quote the following passage from the Metalogicum of Joht 
Salisbury, a writer of no mean abilities, lib. i, cap. iii. pe 
edit. Lugdan. Bat. 1639. * Poet, Historiographi, habeba 
infames, et si quis incumbebat laboribus antiquorum, notab 
ut non modo asello Arcadie tardior, sed obtusior ph 
lapide, omnibus erat in risum.—Suis enim, aut me 
quisquis incumbebat inventis.—Fiebantergo summi rep 
losophi : nam qui illiteratus accesserat, fere non morabat 
scholis ulterius quam eo curriculo temporus, quo avium 
plumescunt.—Sed quid docebant novi doctores et qui} 
somniorum, quam vigilarum in scrutinio philosophiz con 

Serant ? Ecce nova fiebant omnia: innovabatur gra 

immutabatur dialectica, contemnabatur rhetorica, et ne 
tius quadrivii vias, evacuatis priorum regulis, de ipsius | 
phiz adytis proferebant. Solam convenientiam, sive ratio 
loquebantur, argumentum sonabat in ore ommium—ac iney 
nimis aut rude et a philosopho alienum, impossible c: 
convententer et ad rationis normam quicquam dicere aut 
nisi convententes et rationis mentio expressim erat inset 


a 
1: 


1p 


century, honoured with the title of eye ei Thi 
dhs 
losopher, &c. But we must not attribute to the term g 


bears in our times. In the stile of, what we call, the mi 
age, every man of learning, of whatever kind his e ad 
tight be, was called a philosopher, and this title was also 
to the interpreters of scripture, though that set of men 


Es ‘ 
geuerally speaking, destitute of true philosophy. . See the 


Lond 
“> 


_ 
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indeed, was miserably dry and barren, as long as 
it was drawn from no other.source than the éen 
categories falsely attributed to St. Augustin, or 
from the explications of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, composed by Porphyry and Averroes. 
These, however, were the only guides which the 
schools had to follow in the beginning of this 
century ; nor had the public teachers either ge- 
nius or courage enough to enlarge the system, or 
to improve upon the principles of these dictators 
in philosophy, whose authority was treated as in- 
fallible, and their productions, for a long time, 
regarded as perfect, to the great detriment of 
true science, But, about the year 1050, the face 
of philosophy began to change, and the science of 
logic assumed a new aspect. This revolution 
began in France, where several of the books of 
Aristotle had been brought from the schools of 
the Saracens in Spain, and it was effected by a'set 
of men highly renowned for their abilities and ge- 
nius, such as Berenger, Roscellinus, Hildebert, 
and after them by Gilbert de la Porre, the famous 
Abelard, and, others. These eminent logicians, 
though they followed the Stagirite, as their guide, 
ook nevertheless the liberty to illustrate and mo- 
del anew his philosophy, and to extend it far be- 
yond its ancient limits. 

| VII. The philosophers of this age, who were 
most famous for the zealous and successful en- 
leavours to improve the science of logic, and ac- 
“ommodate it to general use, were Lanfranc, an 
talian by birth, who was abbot of St. Stephens at 
aen in Normandy, and was called from thence, 
VOL. Il. Hh by 
Rhronicon Salernitanum in Muratori Scriptor. rerum Italicar. 
fo ii. part II. cap. cxxiv. p. 265. where we are told, that 
athe tenth century, in which the sciences were almost totally 
stinguished in /taly, there were thirty-two philosophers at Be- 
evento. We learn, however, by what follows, that these phi- 
psophers’ were partly grammarians, and partly persons who 
ere more or less versed in certain liberal arts. 
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bury, Anselm his successor, and Odo, whe se last 
tion was the bishopric of Cambray. Lai 
franc was so deeply versed in this science, that 
he was commonly called the Dialeetician ; andh 
employed with great dexterity the subtilties 
logic in the controversy which was carri ed 
between him and the learned Berenger, aga 

whom he maintained the real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood in the holy sacrament. Ansel 
in avery learned dialogue De Grammaiico, throx 
much light upon the darkness and perplexity 
which the science of logic had lain so long 
volved; and, among other things, investigat 
with no small sagacity, the nature of substan 
and mode or quality, in order to convey juster i 
tions of these metaphysical entities that had b 
hitherto entertained [z]. This great prelate, ¥ 
shone with a distinguished lustre in seve 
branches of literature both sacred and prof. 
was the first of the Latin doctors who disps 
the clouds of ignorance and obscurity that ht 
over the important sciences of metaphysic an L 
tural theology, as appears from two books of 
composition, wherein the truths concerning: 
Deity, which are deducible from the mere li 
of nature, are enumerated and explained wit 
degree of sagacity which could not well be 
pected from a writer of this century. He 
the inventor of that famous argument, vulg 
and erroneously attributed to Descartes, wi 
demonstrates the existence of God from the 
of an infinitely perfect Being naturally imp) al 
in the mind of man, and which is to be fou 
without exception, in the breast of every m or 
The solidity of this argument was, indeed, ¢ 


7 
es 


[x] This dialogue is to be South in the workrefi 
published by father Gerberon, tom. i. p. 143, 
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in question, almost as soon as it was proposed, by CEN. 
Gaunilo, a French monk, whose objections were 77 gy. 
answered by Anselm, in a treatise professedly ~~WV, 
written for that purpose [0]. Odo, the third re- 
storer of logic whom we mentioned above, taught 
science with the greatest applause, and illu- 

strated it in three learned productions, which have 
not survived the ruins of time [ p]. 

VUL. The restoration of logic was immediately Disputes 
followed by a vehement dispute between its re- 27°78 ‘ 


z rc logicians, 
Storers and patrons, concerning the object of that Nomina- 


science; such was the term employed by the con- p°2"4 


tending parties. This controversy, which was 
long agitated in the schools, was in its nature ex- 
¥ Hh2 tremely 


[0] Gaunilo’s Treatise is to be found in the works of An- 
| selm, with the answer of that learned prelate. g¢> As Anselm 
‘makes such a shining figure in the literary history of England, 

it will not be improper to add here a mofe ample account of 
his character and writings than that which is given by Dr, 
Mosheim. His life and manners were without reproach, though 
Ahis spiritual ambition exposed him justly to censure. His works 
are divided into three parts. The first contains his dogmati- 
eal tracts, and begins with a discourse concerning the Ezis- 
tence of God, the Divine Attributes, and the Trinity. This dis- 
course is called Monologia, because it is drawn up inthe form 
ot a soliloquy. In this first part of the works of Anselm, there 
are many Curious researches upon subjects of a very difficult 
and mysterious nature, such as the Fall of Satan, the Reason 
why God created Man, the doctrine of Original Sin, and the 
Manner of its Communication to Adam’s Posterity, the Liberty 
the Will, and the Consistency of Freedom with the Divine 
science. The second and third parts of the writings of 
is eminent prelate contain his practical and devotional per- 
formances, such as Homilies, Poems, Prayers, &c. and his 
Letters, which are divided into four books. 
[p] The titles of these three treatises, areas follows, De 
Sophista, De Complexionibus, De Re et Ente. 'The learned 
Aeriman, in his Narratio restaurationis Abbatie Sti. Martini 
Lornacensis, which is published in Dacherius’ Spicilegium 
Scriptor. Veter. tom. ii. p. 889. speaks of Odo in the follow- 
ig honourable manner: “ Cum Odo septem liberalium artium 
set peritus, precipue tamen in. dialectica eminebat, et pro 
)p8a maxime clericorum frequentia eum expetebat.”? 
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tremely'trivial and unimportant; but, conside 
in its consequences, it became a very serious a 
weighty affair: since the disputants on both si 
made use of their respective opinions in 
ing the doctrines of religion, and reciproca 
ed each other with the most odious invectiv 
the most opprobrious accusations. In one poi 
only they were unanimous, acknowledging th 
logic or dialectic had for its essential object t 
consideration of wniversals in their various rel 
tions and points of comparison, since particul 
and individual things, being liable to chan; 
could not be the objects of a sure and immut: 
science. But the great question was, whe 
these universals, which came within the sphere 
logical enquiries, belonged to the. class of 
things, or to that of mere denominations? One 
of these subtile disputants maintained, that wn 
sals were undoubted realities, and supported th 
hypothesis by the authority of Plato, Boetius, a 
other ancient sages; the other affirmed, that th 
were mere words and outward denominations, : 
pleaded in behalf of their cause the respecta 
suffrages of Aristotle and Porphyry. 

mer were called Realists, on account of 
doctrine, and the latter Nominalists, for the sa 
reason. Each of the contending parties y 
process of time, subdivided into various s 
account of the different ways in which many 
plained the doctrine that was the badge and 
racteristic of their sect [q]. ‘This controy 


a 


(q] The learned Brucker, in his Historia Critica Ph 
phic; tom. iii. p. 904. gives an ample account of the s 
the Nominalists, and enlarges a good deal upon the naturt 
circumstances of this logical contest: he also mentions th 
rious writers, who have made this sect and its doctrii 
ject of their researches. Among these writers, the 
was John Salabert, presbyter in the diocese of Agen, 
published at Paris, in the year .1651, in 8yvo, at 
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nade a prodigious noise in all the schools through- cEnr. 
eut Europe during many succeeding ages, and, *I 
produced often unhappy contentions and animosi- ~, 
ties between philosophers and divines. Some are 
of opinion, that it derived its origin from the dis- 
putes that were carried on between Berenger and 
his adversaries, concerning the eucharist [r]; a 
notion which, though it be advanced without au- 
thority, is yet by no means destitute of probabi- 
lity, since the hypothesis of the Nominalists might 
be very successfully employed in defending the 
doctrine of Berenger, concerning the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, . 
_ IX. The sect of the Nominalists had for their 
chief a certain person called John, who, on ac- 
count of his logical subtilty, was surnamed the 

- Sophist, which is the only circumstance we know 

of his history [s]. His principal disciples were 

eek Hh 3 Robert 


titled Philosophia Nominalium Vindicata. This book, which 
is extremely rare, has been seen by none of the authors who 
_ have written professedly concerning the sect of the Nominal- 
ists. A copy of it, taken from the manuscript in the French 
| . > . . . . 

king’s library, was communicated to me, from which it ap- 
_ pears, that Salabert, who was certainly a very acute and inge- 
| nious logician, employed his labour rather in defending the 
| 
| 


doctrine of the Nominalists, than in giving an accurate account 
of their sect. ‘There are, however, several things to be found 
in his book, which are far from being generally known, even 
| among the learned, iF 2 
{r] Du Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris. tom. i, p. 443.— 
| Gerh. du Bois, Histor. Ecclesias. Paris. tom. i. '770. 
| _ [s] This account we have from the unknown author of the 
| Fragmentum Historia Francice 2 Roberto rege ad mortem Phia 
| Gppr I. which is published in Du Chesne’s Scriptores Historie 
rancice, tom, i. p. 90, whose words are as follaws; « In Di- 
k alectica hj potentes extiterunt Sophiste, Johannes, qui artem 
_ Sophisticam yocalem esse disseruit,’’ §c.—Du Boulay (Hist. 
| Academ. Paris. tom. i. p. 443. et 612.) conjectures that this 
| John the Sophist was the same person with John of Chartres, 
| surnamed the Deaf, who was first physician to Henry I. king 
| ef France, and had acquired a great degree of renown by his 


genius and erudjsion. The same author (p. 377.) tells us, 
iO 


| 


_ cent. Robert of Paris, Roscelin of 
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Arnoul of Laon, who pr 

’ with industry and success, to w. wet 
with some probability, Raimbert, : 

a famous school at Lisle in Flinerasoles is sa 
according to the quibbling humour of the time 
to have read nominal logic to his disciples, w ih 
Odo, whom we have already had occasion to} is 
tion, instructed his scholars in reality [¢]. 
most renowned of all the nominal philosophe 
this age was Roscelin ; and hence it is that m 
have: considered him as the chief and founda 
that sect, and that he is still CORE a8 3s such 
several learned men. 


CHAP. Ih 


Concerning the doctors and ministers of the churel 
and its form of government during this ce 


I. LL the records of this century | 
complain of the vices that reigned an 
‘the rulers of the church, and, in general, a: di 
all the sacerdotal orders ; ; they a ceed 
universal decay of piety and discipline, th 
the consequence of this corruption in a set ¢ 
who were bound to support, by a ‘ 


John had for his master Giraldus of Orleans, oe 
comparable poet, and an excellent rhetorician, Te 
this without any proof. Mabillon, on the other ba in 
Annal. Benedict. tom. v. lib. Ixvii. sect. Ixxvili. 3 
poses, that John the Nominalist was the same per 
known to Anselm the error of Roscelinus ¢ 0 cer mn 
Three Persons in the Godhead. * 

[é] ‘The passage in the original is: « Qui islet 
ricis suis in voce legebat, quum Odo in re discipulis lege 
See Herimannus, Histor. restaurationis Monasterit Sti. 
Tornacens. in. raga Spicilegio Veter. Seriptor. t 
p- 889. 
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their authority, and their instructions, the sacred CENT. 
interests of religion and virtue. The western , py 1, 
bishops were no sooner elevated to the rank of CAA 
dukes, counts, and nobles, and enriched with 
ample territories, than they gave themselves up 
entirély to the dominion of pleasure and ambition, 
and wholly employed in displaying the magnifi- 
cence of their temporal stations, frequented the 
courts of princes, accompanied always with a 
splendid train of attendants and domestics [w], 
The inferior orders of the clergy were also licen- 
tious in their own way; few among them pre- 
served any remains of piety and virtue, we might 
add, of decency and discretion. While their rulers 
were wallowing in luxury, and basking in the 
beams of worldly pomp and splendour, they were 
indulging themselves, without the least sense of 
shame, in fraudulent practices, in impure and las- 
civious gratifications, and even in the commission 
of the most flagitious crimes. The Grecian clergy 
‘4vere somewhat less chargeable with these shock- 
ing irregularities, as the calamities under which 
their country groaned, imposed a restraint upon 
their passions, and gave a check to their licenti- 
_ousness. Yet, notwithstanding these salutary re- 
| straints, there were few examples of piety and vir- 
| tue to be found among them. 
| IL The authority and lustre of the Latin The w- 
| church, or, to speak more properly, the power ee 
. and dominion of the Roman pontiffs, arose in this pontift. 
| century to the highest period, though they arose 
| by degrees, and had much opposition and many 
| difficulties to conquer. In the preceding age the 
| Hh4 © + pontifis 
[wu] See among other examples of this episcopal grandeur, 
| that of Adalbert, in Adam. Bremens. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 38. 
| lib. iv. cap. xxxv. p. 52. that of Gunther, in the Lectiones 
| Antique of Canisius, tom. iii. part I. p. 183. and that of Ma- 
nasses, in the Museum Jtalicum of Mabillon, tom. i. p. 114. 
iy ‘all these Muratorii Antig. Ital. medu evi, tom. Via 
p 72, 
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pontiffs had acquired a great degree of authori 


in religious matters, and in every thing that re, 
lated to the government of the church ; and their 
credit and influence increased prodigiously towarte 
the commencement of this century. For ther 
they received the pompous titles of masters of Ah 
world, and popes, i.e. universal fathers ; they pre 
sided also every where in the councils by their k 
gates ; assumed the authority of supreme arbiter 
in all controversies that arose concerning religio 
or church discipline; and maintained the pm 
tended rights of the church against the encroac 
ments and usurpations of kings and prince 
Their authority, however, was confined withi 
certain limits; for, on the one hand, it was1 
strained by sovereign princes, that it might n 
arrogantly aim at civil dominion; and on th 
other, it was opposed. by the bishops themselve 
that it might not arise to a spiritual despotist 
and utterly destroy the liberty and privileges’ 
synods and councils te From the time. of Le 
IX. the popes employed every method whic 
the most artful ambition could suggest, to remo 
these limits, and to render their dominion bo 
despotic and universal. ‘They not only aspire 
to the character of supreme legislators in tl 
church, to an unlimited jurisdiction oyer all 3 
nods and councils, whether general or provineiz 
to the sole distribution of all ecclesiastical honou 
and benefices as divinely authorised and appointec 


for that purpose, but they carried their inso : 
pretensions so far as to give themselves out fo 
* we * : e w ¢ 
[w] The very learned Launoy (in his Assertio contra Pris 
wilegium Sti. Medardi, part II. cap. Xxxi. opp. tom, ii. par 
II. p. 307,) has given us an accurate account of the ¢ 
astical laws, and of the power of the hierarchy, during 
century, which he collected from the letters of pope ¢ 
VII. from which account it appears, that Gregory, am 
as he was, did not pretend to a supreme and despotic 
inthe church, ~ * Se ) 
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lords of the universe, arbiters of the fate of king- cEnr. 


? XI. 
7 r 
doms and empires, and supreme rulers over the | 7 


IV 


kings and princes of the earth. Before Leo IX. 
no pope was so enormously impudent as to claim 
thus unbounded authority, or to assume the power 
of transferring territories and provinces from their 
lawful possessors to new masters. This pontiff 
gave the example of such an amazing pretension 
to his holy successors, by granting to the Nor- 
mans, who had settled in Jtaly, the lands and ter- 
ritories which they had already usurped, or were 
employed in forcing out of the hands of the Greeks 
and Saracens [7]. ~ The ambition, however, of 
the aspiring popes was opposed by the emperors, 
the kings of Hance, by William the Conqueror, 
who was now seated on the throne of England, 
and was the boldest assertor of the rights and pri. 
vileges of royalty against the high claims of the 
apostolic see [ y ], and also by several other princes. 
nin Nor. 
_» [a] See. Gaufr. Mallaterra Hist. Sicula, lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 

(553. tom. v. Scriptor. Ital. Muratorii. Cp The translator has 


here incorporated the note [s] of the original into the text. 
 [y] See Eadmeri Historza novorwm, lib. i. p. 29. which is 
published at the end of the works of Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is proper to observe here, that if it is true on 
the one hand, that William the Conqueror opposed, on many 
occasions, with the utmost vehemence and zeal, the growing 
| power of the Roman pontiffs, and of the aspiring bishops ;_ it 
|is no less certain, on the other, that, to accomplish his ambi- 
| tious views, he, like many other European princes, had re- 
| course to the influence of the pontiffs upon the minds of the 
‘multitude, and thereby nourished and: encouraged the pride i 
)and ambition of the court of Rome. For while he was prepar~ 
|ing all things for his expedition into England, he sent ambas- 
/sadors to Pope Alexander II. « in order (as Matthew Paris 


says, Hist. Major. lib. i. p. 2.) to have his undertaking ap- 
proved and justified by apostolical authority ; and the pope hav- 
|ing considered the claims of the contending parties, sent a 
STANDARD to William as the omen of his approaching royalty.”” 
Tt is highly probable, that the Normans in Italy had made the. 
game humble request to Leo [X.and demanded his car 
) rr 


Fl 
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Nor did the bishops, particularly those of France 
and Germany, sit tamely silent under the pap; 
yoke; many of them endeavoured to maintain 
their rights and the privileges of the church: but 
as many, seduced by the allurements of interest 
the dictates of superstition, sacrificed their liber. 
ties, and yielded to the pontiffs. Hence it ha 
pened, that these imperious lords of the chure 
though they did not entirely gain their point, n 
satisfy to the full their raging ambition, yet o 
tained vast augmentations of power, and extend 
their authority from day to day. a 
Ill. The see of Rome, after the death of § 
vester II. which happened in the year 1003, y 
filled successively by John XVII. John XVI 
and Sergius IV. none of whose pontificat 
were distinguished by any memorable event 
it is, howover, proper to observe, that th 
three popes were confirmed in the see of Ron 
by the approbation and authority of the emp 
ors under whose reign they were elected | 
that high dignity. Benedict VII. who 1 
raised to the pontificate in the year 1012, bei 
obliged by his competitor Gregory to lea 
Rome, fled into Germany for succour, and th 
himself at the feet of Henry Il. by whom 
was reinstated in the Apostolic chair, which! 
possessed in peace until the year 1024, It 
during his pontificate, that those famous No 
mans, who make such a shining figure in-histot 
came into Jtaly, and reduced several of its richest 
provinces under their dominion. Benedict w 
succeeded by his brother John XIX, who rule 


eke a 


both of the possessions they had acquired, and of those th 
designed to usurp. And when we consider all this, it willn 
appeat so surprising that the popes aimed at universal empi 
since they were encouraged to this by the mean submiss Ons 
and servile homage of the European princes, a 
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the church until the year 1033. The five pontiffs 
we haye now been mentioning were not charge- 
able with dishonouring their high station-by that 
licentiousness and immorality that rendered so 
many of their successors infamous; their lives 
were virtuous; at least their conduct was des 
cent. But their examples had little effect upon 
Benedict IX. a most abandoned profligate, and 
a wretch capable of the most horrid crimes, whose 
flagitious conduct drew upon him the just resent- 
ment of the Romans, who in the year 1038, de- 
aded him from his office. He was afterwards 
indeed restored, by the emperor Conrad, to the 
papal chair; but instead of learning circumspec- 
tion and prudence from his former disgrace, he 
grew still more scandalous in his life and mans 
ners, and so provoked the Roman people by his 
repeated crimes, that they deposed him a second 
time, A. D. 1044, and elected in his place John, 
bishop of Sabina, who assumed the name of Syl- 
vester Il. About three months after this new 
revolution, the relations and adherents of Bene- 
dict rose up in arms, drove Sylvester out of 
the city, and restored the degraded pontiff to his 
forfeited honours, which, however, he did not 
enjoy long; for, perceiving that there was no 
possibility of appeasing the resentment of the Ro: 
mans, he sold the pontificate to John Gratian, 
arch-presbyter of Rome, who took the name of 
ry VI. Thus the church had, at the same 

time, two chiefs, Sylvester, and Gregory, whose 
fivality was the occasion of much trouble and 
confusion. ‘This contest was terminated in the 
year 1046, in the conncil held at Sutri by the 
emperor Henry Ill. who so ordered matters, 
that Benedict, Gregory, and Sylvester were de- 
clared unworthy of the pontificate, and Suid. 
fas bebop of Bamberg, was raised to that digs 
j . “nity, 
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title of Clement IL. [z]. 


happened in the year 1047, Benedict IX. thou 
twice degraded, aimed anew at the papal d 
nity, and accordingly forced himself into 
Peter’s chair for the third time. But the ve 
following he was obliged to surrender the po 
ficate to Poppo, bishop of Brixen, known by 
name of Damasus Il. whom Henry IL. elec 
pope in Germany, and sent from thence into Tt 
to take possession of that dignity. ‘Upon 
death of Damasus, who ruled the see of Re 
but three and twenty days, the same emperor, 
the diet held at Worms, A. D, 1048, appoint 
Bruno, bishop of Toul, to succeed him int 
pontificate, ‘This prelate is known in the list 
the popes by the name of Leo IX. and his pre 
vate virtues, as well as his public acts of zeal ai 
piety in the government of the church, we 
deemed meritorious enough to entitle him te 
place among the saintly order. But if we dedu 
from these pretended yirtues his vehement zi 
for augmenting the opulence and authority of 1 
church of Rome, and his laudable severity in © 
yecting and punishing certain enormous vices [i 
which were common among the clergy duri 7 


pon 


[z] In this compendious account of the popes, I e | 
lowed the relations of Francis and Anthony Pagi, Pape roc 
and also those of Muratori, in his Annales Jtalie, persuad 
that the learned and judicious reader will justify my treati 
with the utmost contempt, what Baronius and others have 
leged in favour of Gregory VI. ’ “a 

(ce [a] In several councils which he assembled in Séaly, 
Lrance, and Germany, he proposed rigorous laws against Si- 
mony, sodomy, incestuous and adulterous marriages, the et 
tom of carrying arms that was grown universal amc 
clergy ; the apostasy of the monks, who abandoned th 2 


and renounced their profession, &¢, 
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pontificate, there will remain little in the life and cenr. 
administration of this pontiff, that could give him Bes -— 
any pretension to such a distinction. It is, at Uy 
least, certain, that many, who industriously con- 
ceal or excuse the numerous infirmities and fail- 
ings of the pontiffs, censure, with the utmost free- 
dom, the temerity and injustice of the measures 
he took towards the conclusion of his days. Such, 
among others, was the war which he inconside- 
tely entered into, in the year 1053, with the 
Normans, whose neighbourhood he did not like, 
and whom he was grieved to see in the possession 
of Apulia. His temerity, indeed, was severely 
‘punished by the issue of this war, from which he 
derived the bitterest fruits, being taken prisoner 
‘by the enemy, and led captive to Benevento. Here 
dismal reflections upon his unhappy fate preyed 
upon his spirits, and threw him into a dangerous 
fit of sickness ; so that after a year’s imprisonment 
he was sent to Rome, where he concluded his days 
_on the 19th of April, A. D. 1054 fb]. 
. Y. After the death of Leo the papal chair was 
filled, in the year 1055, by Gebhard, bishop of 
| Eichstadt, who assumed the name of Victor IL. 
and after governing the church about three years, 
| was succeeded by Stephen IX. brother to God- 
frey, duke of Lorrain, who died a few months 
after his election. Nothing memorable happened 
under the administration of these two pontifis, 
Gerrard, bishop of Florence, who obtained the 
papacy, A. D. 1058, and took the name of Ni- 
,colas Il. makes a greater figure in history than 
| Several of his predecessors [c ]. We pass in silence 
tapers ; \ John, 
| ~ [6] See the Acta Sanctorum ad d. xix. Aprilis, tom. ii. p. 
| 642.— Mist. Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 459.—Gian- 
, none Hist. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 52. 

[¢] Besides the accounts given of Nicolas II. by the wri- 
ters of the papal history, there is a particular and accurate 
history of this pontiff drawn up by the Benedictine monks, in 

the Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. viie pe 515, 
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cent. John, bishop of Veleiri, who usurped the ] 


-Winces, is more than we know ; certain it is, fl 


> a 
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ficate, as also the title of Benedict X. after 


eath of Stephen, and who was deposed wi 
ignominy, after having possessed about nit 
months the dignity, to which he had no oth 
title, than what he derived from lawless viole 
Nicolas, upon the removal of this usurper, 
sembled a council at Rome A. D. 1059, in whic 
among many salutary laws designed to heal # 
inveterate disorders that had afflicted the chur 
one remarkable decree was passed for change 
the ancient form of electing the Roman pont 
this alteration was designed to prevent the | 
mults and commotions which arose in Rome, 
the factions which divided Zialy, when a new pe 
was to be elected. The same pontiff received t 
homage of the Normans, and solemnly creat 
Robert Guiscard duke of Apulia, Calabria, 

Sicily, on condition that he should observe, a 
faithful vassal, an inviolable allegiance to the I 
man church, and pay an annual tribute in 
knowledgment of his subjection to the aposte 
see. By what authority Nicolas confirmed 1 
Norman prince in the possession of these | 


he had no sort of property in the lands which 
granted so liberally to the Normans, who h 
them already by the odious right of conquest [¢ 
Perhaps the lordly pontiff founded this right 
cession upon the fictitious donation of Go nsté 
tine, which has been already taken notice of 
the course of this history ; or probably, seduc 
by the artful and ambitious suggestions of 
debrand, who had himself an eye upon the DC 
tificate, and afterwards filled it, in effect, un 
the adopted name of Gregory VII. he im agin 


: ee 
-. [4] See Muratori Annaii d’ Italia, tom. vi. p. 18 Baro- 
nius Annal. ad A. 1060. , 
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that, as Christ’s vicegerent, the Roman pontiff CENT. 

was the king of kings, and had the whole uni- oe - 

verse for his domain. It is well known that Hil- : 

debrand had a supreme ascendant in the coun- 

sels of Nicolas, and that the latter neither under- 

took nor executed any thing without his direc- 

tion. Be that as it may, it was the feudal grant 

made to Guiscard by this pope, that laid the 

foundation of the kingdom of Naples, or of the 

two Sicilies, and of the soyereignty over that 

kingdom which the Roman pontiffs constantly | 

claim, and which the Sicilian monarchs annually 

acknowledge. 

VI. Before the pontificate of Nicolas TL. the The privis 
es were chosen not only by the suffrages lees ofthe 

of the cardinals, but also by those of the whole inthe elec 

Roman clergy, the nobility, the burgesses, and the a the 

assembly of the people. An election, in which?” 

such a confused and jarring multitude was con- 

cerned, could not but produce continual factions, 

animosities, and tumults. To prevent these, as 

far as was possible, this artful and provident pon- 

tiff had a law passed, by which the cardinals, as 

well presbyters as bishops, were empowered upon 

‘a vacancy in the see of Rome, to elect a new popes 

without any prejudice to the ancient privileges 

of the Roman emperors in this important mat- 

‘ter [e]. Nor were the rest of the clergy, with the 

| burgesses 


tr [e] It does not appear, that Nicolas was at all soli- 
| Citous about the privileges of the emperor, and his authority 
| in the election of the bishop of Rome ; for the words of the de- 

eree in all the various copies of it are to this import: “ The 
| & cardinals shall first deliberate concerning the election of 2 
| & pontiff, and the consent of the other clergy and of the peo- 
| ple shall be required to confirm their choice. ‘The pope 
| « shall be chosen out of the members that compose the church 
|“ of Rome, if a proper person can be found among them: if 
| * not, he shall be elected elsewhere. All this without any pre- 
« judice to the honour of our dear son Henry (who zs now 


| “ king, and shall be-soon emperor, as we have already promised 
“« him), 
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. 


3 - 1. this election, since their consent was sc 
~~ manded, and also esteemed of much w 
In consequence, however, of this new 
the Cardinals acted the principal part in. 


tion of the new pontiff; though they s 


ii eb Ind) otha 
« him), or to the hanour of his successors on whont the 
*« see shall confer personally and successively the same hi 
«« lege.”” Here we see the good pontiff taking manifest 
tage of the minority of Henry IV. to depreciate and 
the ancient prerogatives of the imperial crown, and to 
the authority of the papal mitre; for he declates as a pe 
right granted by the Roman see to each emperor for hin 
the. privilege of confirming the pope’s election ; wherea 
well known that that privilege had been vested in the em 
ors of Gerniany during many preceding ages. See Flet 
Lccles. Hist. vol. xiii. livre kx. p. 64, 65. Brussels editi 
is proper to observe here, that the cringing and ignoble su 
sion of Charles the Bald, who would not accept of the tit 
emperor before it was conferred upon him by the Roman; 
tiff, occasioned, in process of time, that absurd notion, that 
papal consecration was requisite in er to qualify th i 
of Germany to assume the title of Roman emperors, tho 
without that consecration, these kings had all ftaly un 
dominion, and exercised in every part of it various ri 
prerogatives of sovereignty. Hence the kings of | 
were first styled kings of the Franks and Lombards, af 
wards kings of the Romans until the year 1508, when WV 
milian I. changed the title of hing into that of emperor, _ 
. Lf] The decree of Nicolas concerning the electio 
Roman pontiff is to be found in many authors, and par 
in the Concilia. But upon comparing together several ec 
of this famous decree, I found them in many respe 
different from each other. In some copies the dect 
abridged; in others, it is long and prolix. In some 
favourable to the rights and privileges of the Ror 
ors ; in others, it appears to have the contrary fen 
most ample copy is that which we find in the Chro: 
ense in Muratori’s Seriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. 

I. p. 645, which differs however, in various circum 
from that which is published by Hugo Flori: ae 
De regia potestate et sacerdotali dignitate, in B uzit 
neis, tom. iv. p. 62. Notwithstanding the diversity 
is in the copies of this famous decree, they all ag 
firming the accounts we haye given of the plans and. 
of Nicolas, es 
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a long time much opposition both from the sacer- cENT. 

dotal orders and the Roman citizens, who were ae 4 

constantly either reclaiming their ancient rights, —~, 

er abusing the privilege they yet retained of con- 

firming the election of every new Rove by their 

approbation and:consent... In the following cen- 

tury there was.an end put.to all these disputes by 

Alexander III. who was so lucky as to finish and 

complete what Nicolas had only begun, and who 

transferred and confined to the college of cardi- 

nals the right of electing to the apostolic see, ex- 

cluding the) nobility; the people, and the rest of 

the clergy, from all concern in this important 

matter [ g |. : 

_ It. may not be improper here to give some ac- 

sount of the origin of the cardinals [h], and the 

aature of their privileges and functions. Many 

writers [7] have treated this subject in an ample 

manner, and have shed upon it a profusion of 

srudition, which deserves, no doubt, the highest 

\pplauses but they are, generally speaking, de- 

ective in perspicuity and precision; nor do 1 know 

any, who have confined themselves to the true 

tate of the question, and investigated, in a satis- 

)) VOL. Ll. ri’ factory 

‘Lg] See Mabillon, Commt. in Ord. Roman. tom. ii. Musei 

"talac?, p. 114.—Constant. Cenni Pref. ad Concilium Lateran. 

Yephani. iii. p. 18. Rom. 1735. in 4to.—Franc. Pagi Bre- 

warium Pontif. Romanor. tom. ii. p. 374. 

t a {h] The translator has here incorporated into the text 

he long and important note (c) of the original concerning the 

inate. The citations and references only are thrown into 

| [2] The authors who have written concerning the name, 
in, and rights of the cardinals, are enumerated by Jo. Alb. 

Yabricius, in his Biblior. Antiquar. p. 455, 456.—Casp. Sa- 

‘ittarius Introd. ad Historiqgm Ecclesiast. cap. xxix. p. 771. et 

1s And. Schmidius in Supplement. p. 644.—Christ. Gryphius - 

jagoge ad Historiqm Secult xvii. p- 430. add to these Ludov. 

p13 1 Disciplina Ecclesia vetus et nova, tom. i. lib. ii. 
- 115, 116. p. 616. & Lud. Ant. Muratori, whose learned 
Sertation Deo 


rigine Cardinalatus is published in his Antig. 
tal. medii evi, tom. v. p. 156. 
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factory manner, the true | of the: office of 
cardinal, and the feasons that otcasior d the in 
stitution of that order of ecclesiastics. — Several 
ledrtied men have employed much time vidas 
bour in fixing the sense of the word car 


ments and records; but, however worthy of ac 
rious philologist these researches may be, yet th 
contribute little or nothing to clear up the poi 
im question, or to convey an accurate and sa 
factory notion of the true origin of the college 
cardinals, and the nature Of that ecclesiast 
dignity. It is certain, that the word eardin 
when applied to persons or things, or more ¢ 
cially to the sacred order, was, according to 
language of the middle age, a'term: of dubi 
signification, and was susceptible of various sé 
It is also well known, that in former times 
title was by no means peculiar to the priests 
ministers of the church ef Rome, but was in 
in all the Latin churches, and that ‘not ‘only 
secular clergy, but also the regular. ‘such as 
bots, canons, and monks, were cz le of this 
notnination, and were stiled cardinals, thoug 
different senses. But after the pontificate 
Alexander III. the common use of the term ¢a 
nal was gradually diminished, and it was on 
to such only as were immediately concern 
the election of the pope, and who had he 
of suffrage in this weighty matter. So th 
we inquire into the origin of the. ¢ 
nals at Rome, the question is not, who they’ 
that in the remoter periods of the chure hr we 
tinguished, among the Latins in genera . 
in particular, from the rest of the cle 
name of cardinals ; nor do we 

per signification of that term, 0 
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sons were that Nicolas Il. comprehended under 
the denomination of cardinals, when he vested in 
the Roman cardinals alone the right of electing the 
hew pontiff, and excluded from that important 
abi the rest of the clergy, the nobility, the 

jurgesses, and the people? When this is known 
With certainty, then we shall have a just notion 
of the Colleve of Cardinals in its first rise, and shall 
also perceive the difference there is between the 
first Cardinals, and those of our times. Now this 
ey easily be learned from the edict of Nico- 

$ I. which sets the matter in the clearest light. 
We have thought proper to enact, (says the pon- 
tiff,) that, upon the decéase of the bishop of the 
Roman Catholic, or universal church, the affair of 
the election be treated principally and previously 
fo all other deliberations, among the cardinal bi- 
‘Shops alone, who shall afterwards call in to their 
council the cardinal clerks, and require finally 
the consent of the rest of the clergy, and the 
eople to their election [/].” Here we see; that 
the pontiff divides into two classes the Cardinals 
Who were to have the right of suffrage in the 
élection of his successors, one of which he’ calls 
| zardinal Bishops, and the other Cardinal Clerks. 
\ 


the former we are manifestly to understand the 
en bishops, who belonged to the city and ter- 
fitory of Rome, whom Nicolas: calls, in the same 
edict, comprovinciales episcopi (an epithet which 
fad been used before by Leo I.) and who had 
been distinguished by the title of Cardinal Bishops 
long before the present century. The word$ of 
Nicolas confirm this account of the matter, and 
place it beyond all possibility of contradiction ; 
RBA ) Pig if for 
F [A] The passage of the edict (which we have here trans- 
fated from Hugo Filoriacus in Baluzii Miscell. tom. iv. p. 
32.) ni thus in the original : Constituimus ut, obeunte hu- 
er tomanz universales Ecclesiz Pontifice, imprimis, Carp1- 
NALEs Eprscort diligentissima simul consideratione tractan- 
‘tes, mox sibi CreAtcos CARDINAL ES adhibeant, sicque relj- 
_quus Clerus $ Populus adconsensumi nove electionisaccedant.’ 
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the pontiff elect; “ Since the apostolic se 


a tAhS 


place of a metropolitan, and fix the ‘elected pc 
tiff on the summit of apostolic exaltation and er 
pire” [m]. Now it is well known, that the sé 
bishops of Rome, above mentioned, had the pri 
lege of consecrating the Roman pontiff, = 
~All these things being duly considered, we sh 
immediately perceive the true nature and meanit 
of the famous edict, according to which it is m 
nifest, that, upon the death of a pontiff, the ¢ 
dinal bishops were first to deliberate alone o 
cerning a proper successor, and to examine t 
respective merit of the candidates that might pi 
tend to this high dignity, and afterwards to 
in the cardinal clerks, not only to. demand th 
council, but also to join with them in th 
tion. The word clerk here bears the same set 
with that of presbyler, and it is undeniably ¢ 
tain that the name of cardinal preshyters was 
ven to the ministers of the eight and twenty I 
man. parishes, or principal churches. All the 
the clergy, of whatever order or rank they 
be, were, together with the people, expre 
cluded from the right of voting in the ele 
the pontiff, though they were allowed what. 
a negative suflrage, and their consent was 
to what the others had done. © From al 


; ; t > fon Parr Taree 
ace [7] In the consecration of anew bishop in any 
the metropolitan always bore the principal part ; as there 
there was no metropolitan to instal the popes.Cardinal.. 2 
performed that ceremony. f pag “EL eis: |” 
{[[m] Such are the swelling and bombastic te rms of 
edict : ¢ Quia sedes apostolica super se metropolitanum hal 
«non. potest ; cardinales episcopi metro olitani vi 
‘ dubio fungantur, qui elecfum antistatem ad apostolici Gul | 
€ minis apicem provebant.’ |. ) * \) sa 


a eae 
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appears, that the college of electors, who chose the 


Roman pontiff, and who after this period were 
called cardinals in a new and unusual acceptation 
of that term, consisted, according to their original 
establishment, by Nicolas II. of only two orders, 
namely, cardinal bishops and cardinal clerks, or 


presbyters [7]. 


It is necessary to observe, before we finish this 


digression, that the famous decree of Nicolas 
could not obtain the force of a law. “ It is evi- 
“dent, says Anselm, bishop of Lucca [o], that 
« the edict of Nicolas is, and always has been, 
« without the smallest degree of weight or autho- 
“rity. But in affirming this, I have not the 
* least design to cast any reflection upon the 
© blessed memory of that pontiff, or to derogate 
from the applause that is due to his virtues.... 
As a man, however, he was fallible, and, 
through the weakness that is inseparable from 
‘ humanity, was liable to be seduced into mea- 
sures that were inconsistent with equity 
| 113 “and 
| [x] We must therefore take care that we be not misled by 
the error of Onuphr. Panyinius, who affirms, * that the card7- 
nal bishops were not added to the college of cardinals before 
(the pontificate of Alexander III. Nor are we to listen to 
‘the supposition of those writers, who imagine that certain 
|deacons were, from the beginning, members of that college of 
‘cardinals, by whom the popes were elected. There were in- 
ay in the Roman church long before the edict of Nicolas, 
and there still remain, cardinal deacons, i. e. superintendants 
lof those churches which have hospitals annexed to them, and 
. revenues are appropriated to the support of the poor ; 
but they were evidently excluded from the election of the pope, 
lwhich, by the edict of Nicolas, was to be made by the cardinal 
bishops and clerks alone. Hence we find the cardinals plainly 
distinguished from the deacons in the diploma that was drawn, 
up for the election of Gregory VII. to the pontificate. 
[0] Anselmi Luccensis, lib. ii. contra Wibertum, Antipapams 
nt sequaces ejus, in Canisii Lectionib. Antiquis, tom. iii. part 1. 
Ps 383. 


* See Mabillon, Comment, in Ordinem Rom, p. 115, tom. ii, Musei, 
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CENT. “and justice.” It is true, the prelz 
aa panepally in view that part : 
wrrw Nicolas acknowledges. and confi 
7 the emperors to ratify | the election 

pontiff; yet what he says is undc 
the whole edict in all its parts. 
Palatine judges [ Pp], who were € 
decree from the important privilege t 

merly enjoyed of voting in th ee 
apostolic see, complained toudl 

was. done them, and, secone La int 
plaints by the various orders of the 
by the clamours of the army, ‘he 
a multitude, they declared Pei n 
the execution. of this edict, and Ne at in 
ble and uneasiness to the cardina who had be 
constituted electors by Nicolas. To, appe 
these tumults, Alexander I. auginen eC ; 
college of the electing cardinals, , by, con errin gt 
dignity upon the prior, or arch-p res eee ig f 
John Lateran, the HM of ] 
and St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St Pa 

and St. Laurence without the wall, and lastly, up 
the seven Palatine judges [q). By this dex 
stratagem, the higher order of the cle ¥ 
feated, and ceased to oppose the me : 
the cardinal electors; nor, indeed, ca 

opposition be of any. significancy, since 1 
chiefs and leaders were become members of 
sacred college instituted by Nicolas. ke 
rior clergy continued yet obstinate ; ; but 
position was vanquished. in the same. man 
they were reduced to silence by wes 


a pl) These pate were the Retuediaall § 
carius, Saccellarius, Protoscriniarius, Primicerius 
ef Adminiculator } for a particular account of y 
tive. offices, services, and rivilege Gravi 
Antiquit. Du Cange, &e. P r ry : 

£9] Cenni Pref ad Concil. Lateran. Stephan. iii. 
Mabillon, Comment. ad Ord: ‘Roman. p. 1245. cw Pai 
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their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to the dignity of cENT 


electors. Who it was, whether Alexander IM. , oy yy 


- some other pontiff, that raised the principal Ro- [~~ 


man deacons to the rank of cardinals, is not certain; 
but nothing is more evident than that the design - 
of this promotion was to put an end to the mur. 
murs and. complaints: of the inferior clerey, who 
resented highly the violation of their nrin ers 

_ When the various orders of the clergy were 
drawn off from the opposition, it was no difficult 
matter to silence the people, and to exclude them 
from all part in the election of the pontiff. And 
accordingly, when, upon the death of Alexan- 
der Ill. it was proposed to choose Lucius Il, 
fr} as his successor, the consent and approbation 
of the clergy and people, which had hitherto 
been always esteemed necessary to ratify the elec- 
tion, were not so much as demanded, and the 
affair was transacted by the college of cardinals 
alone, who have continued to maintain that 
exclusive and important privilege even to our 
times. Some writers affirm, that Innocent II, 
hhad been elected in the same manner, by the 
cardinals alone, without the consent of the clergy: 
or the people, several years before the pontificate 
of Lucius [s]; this may be true, but it is nothing 
to the purpose; for as the election of Innocent Il, 
|was irregular, it cannot be alleged in the case 
before us. ; 
| VII. From what has been observed in the pres 


‘ceding section, we may conclude, that the college 
of cardinals, and the extensive authority and im- 
portant privileges they enjoy at this day, de- 
‘rive their origin from the edict published at the 
'yequest and under the pontificate of Nicolas I. ; 
htt ; Li that, 
| or [rv] In the original, instead of Lucius III. we read 
Victor III. which was certainly a mistake of inadvertency in 
the learned author. 
_ fis] See Pagi Breviar. Pontif: Romanor. tom, ii. p. 615. 
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CENT. that, under the title of cardinals, this pontiff com. 
pant 11, Prehended the seven Roman bishops, who were 
vw considered as his suffragans, and of whe m | 

bishop of Ostia was the chief, as also the eig’ 


and twenty ministers, who had ‘inspection © V 
the principal Roman churches ; and that to the: 
were added, in process of time, under ‘Alex: 
der Ill. and other pontiffs, new members, in | 
der to appease the resentment of those wh 
looked upon themselves as injured by the ed 
of Nicolas, and also to answer other purposes! 
ecclesiastical policy. We ‘see, also, from an" 
tentive view of this matter, that though t 
high order of purpled prelates, commonly cal 
cardinals, had its rise in the eleventh century, y 
it does not seem to have acquired the stable an 
undisputed authority of a legal council bef 
the following age and the pontificate of ‘Ale 
ander III. Suh AAS RA 
VU. Though Nicolas IL. had expressly 
knowledged and confirmed in his edict the ri 
of the emperor to ratify by his consent the e 
tion of the pontiff; his eyes were no soon 
closed, than the Romans, at the instigation 
Hildebrand, archdeacon, and afterwards bishop 
ftome, violated this imperial privilege in i 
most presumptuous manner. For they not on 
elected to the pontificate Anselm, bishop | 
Lucca, who assumed the name of Alexander I 
but also solemnly installed him in that high 
office without so much as consulting the em- 
peror Henry IV. or giving him the least ‘in- 
formation of the matter. Agnes, the mother — 
of the young emperor, no sooner received an ace 
count of this irregular transaction by the bishops 
of Lombardy, to whom. the election of Anse! 
was extremely disagreeable, than she a sem 
a council at Basil, and, in order to main ain 
authority of her son, who was yet a mi 
; ioe Gail 
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caused Cadolaus, bishop. of Parma, to be created 
pontiff, under the title of Honorius Il. Hence 
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arose a long and furious contest between the two (Wy 


rival pontiffs, who maintained their respective pre- 
tensions by the force of arms, and presented a 


scene of bloodshed and horror in the church of 


Christ, which was designed to be the centre of 


charity and peace. In this violent contention. 


Alexander triumphed, though he could never en- 


gage his obstinate adversary to desist from his pre- 


tensions [7]. ~ bit 

» IX. This contest, indeed, was of little con- 

Sequence when viewed in comparison with the 

dreadful commotions which ‘Hildebrand, who 
succeeded Alexander, and assumed the name of 
Gregory VII. excited both in church and state, 

and nourished and fomented until the end of his 
days. This vehement pontiff, who was a Tuscan, 
born of mean parents, rose, by ‘various steps, 
_ from the obscure station of a monk of Clugnt, to 
the rank of archdeacon in the Roman church, 
and, from the time of Leo IX. who treated him 
with peculiar ‘marks of distinction, was accus- 
_ tomed to govern the Roman pontiffs by his coun- 
_ sels, which had acquired the highest degree of in- 
} fluence and authority. In the year 1073, and 

the same day that Alexander was interred, he 
"was raised to the pontificate by the unanimous 
_ suffrages of the cardinals, bishops, abbots, monks, 
| and people, and, consequently, without any re- 
gard being paid to the edict of Nicolas Il. and 
his election was confirmed by the approbation 
/ and consent of Henry IV. king of the Romans, 
| to whom ambassadors had been sent for that pur- 
| pose. ‘This prince, indeed, had soon reason to 
repent. 


_ [#] Ferdin. Ughelli Italia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 166.—Jo. Jac. 
| Mascovius, De rebus imperii sub Henrico IV. et V. lib. i. p. 

Y.—Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontificum Romanor. tom. li, Pe 
| $85.—Muratori Annali d Jialia, tom. vi. p. 214. si 
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repent of the consent: he had given to an elect 
which became so, prejudicial to his own authorit 
so fatal to the interests and lik rties of the chur, 
and so detrimental, in general, to the sov 
and independence of kingdoms and.empi 
Hildebrand was a man of uncommon geniu 
whose ambition in forming the most arduous prc 
jects was equalled by his dexterity in bringir 
them into execution; sagacious, crafty, and in 
trepid, nothing could escape his penetration, d 
feat his stratagems, or daunt his ? 
haughty and arrogant beyond all measure; ob tis 
nate, impetuous, and intractable; he looked up 
to the summit of universal empire with a wishf, 
eye, and laboured up the steep ascent with 
terrupted ardour, and invincible perseveranc 
void of all pringiple, and destitute of every pic 
and virtuous feeling, he suffered little restraint 
his audacious pursuits, from. the dictates of reli 
gion or the remonstrances of conscience. Suc 
was the character of Hildebrand, and his co du 
was every way suitable to it; for no sooner di 
he find himself in the papal chair, than he di 
played to the world the most odious marks of k 
tyrannic ambition. Not contented to enlarge th 
jutisdiction, and to augment the opulence of th 
see of Rome, he laboured indefatigably. to. rende 
the universal church subject to. the despotic ga 
vernmes 
[u] The writers who have given the amplest. account: of 
the life. and exploits of Gregory VII. are enumerated b » 
Casp. Sagittarius, in his Jntvod. ad Hist. Ecclesiast. tom. i 
p- 687. and by And. Schmidius, in his Supplement, tom, ily 
p- 627.—Sce also the Acta Sancior. tom. v. Maii ad d xxve 
py 568. and Mabillon, Agta Sanctor. Ordin. Benedicti Secul. ¥ 
p. 406. Add to these the Life of Gregory VII. published — 
at Frankfort in the year 1710, by Just. Christopher Dithmar, 
as also the authors who have written the history. of the cons — 
tests that arose between the Empire. and the ge ch y e 
Rome, and of the wars that were occasioned: by the disputes 
concerning Jiwestitures, cia oan 
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ent and the arbitrary power of the pontiff ceEnr, 
x” 


oe a es rs = J 
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alone, to dissolve the jurisdiction which kings and 
emperors had hitherto exercised over the various 
orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from 


r 
ay eat in the management or distribution of the 
revenues of the church. Nay, this outrageous 
pontiff went still farther, and impiously attempted 
to submit to his jurisdiction the emperors, kings, 

d princes of the earth, and to render their do- 
minions tributary to the see of Rome. Such were 

1 pious and apostolic exploits that employed the 
activity of Gregory VII. during his whole life, 

d which renders his pontificate a continual scene 
of tumult and bloodshed. Were it necessary to 
bring any further proofs of his tyranny and arro- 
gance, his fierce impetuosity and boundless ambi- 


tion, we might appeal to those famous seniences, 


| 


: 


- 
: 
: 
: 
: 
} 


which are generally called, after him, the dictates 
of Hildebrand, and which shew, in a lively man, 


ner, the spirit and character of this restless pony 


tiff [w]. 
X. Under 


[w] Dictatus Hildebrandini. By these are understood 
twenty-seven apophthegms, or short sentences, relating to the 
supreme authority of the Roman pontiffs over the universal 
church, and the kingdoms of the world, which are to be found 


in the second book of the Epistles of Gregory VII. between 


the fifty-fifth and the fifty-sixth Epistle, under the title of 

7 . Papa, i. e. Dictates of the Pope, See Harduini 
Joncilia, tom, vi. part I. p. 1304, and the various writers of 
Ecclesiastical History. Baronius Lupus *, and other his- 
torians, who have signalized, upon all occasions, their 
yehement attachment to the Roman pontiffs, maintain, that 
these Dictates were drawn up by Gregory VII. and pro, 
posed as laws in a certain council; and hence the Protestant 
writers haye ventured to attribute them to Hildebrand. But 
the learned- John Launoy, Natalis Alexander, Anthony + 
and Francis Pagii, Elias du Pun, and other authors of 
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note, 


*y Lupus, in his notz et Dissertationes in Concilia, tom. vi. opp. p. 164. 
has given us an ample commentary on the. Dictates of Hildebrand, which 
he looks upon as both authentic and sacred. : 
-_ 4 See Anton. Pagi Critica in Baronium. 

A See Franc, Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman, tom, i. p. 47S, 
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_ &. Under the pontificate of Hildebran¢ 
face of the Latin chute van 
its government, subverted, and the n 
tant and valuable of those ri ts anc 
that had been formerly vested in its cou 
shops, and sacred colleges, were usurped by t 
greedy pontiff. It is, however, to be observe 
that the weight of this tyrannic usurpation — 
not fall equally upon all the European provi 
several of these provinces preserved son 
of their ancient liberty and independenc 
iokisot, 2 


7 


{ - 
ie eT 


‘ " Pe ie eet 
note, affirm inthe most positive manner that these sen 
dictates, were a downright forgery imposed upon the : 
under the name of Gregory, by some perfidious: i : 
who proposed thereby to flatter the Roman pontiffs in the 
ambitious pretensions. * As a proof of this assertion, they « 
serve, that while some of these sentences express indeed i 
lively manner the ambitious spirit of Gregory, there 2 
others which appear entirely opposite to the sentiments of £] 
ontiff, as they are delivered in several parts of his. 
The French writers have important reasons (which it 
necessary to mention here) for affirming that no Roman pont 
ever presumed to speak of the papal power and jurisdiction | 
such arrogant terms as are here put into’ the mouth of Gr 
gory. It may be easily granted, that these sentences in 
present form, are not the composition of this famous 
for many of them are obscure, and they are all thro 
ther without the least order, method, or connexion, z 
not to be imagined, that a man of such genius, as. C 


in describing the authority, and fixing what he looked 
to be the rights and privileges of the bishops of Rome. 
notwithstanding all this, if we consider the matter of th 
tences, we shall be entirely persuaded that they belong 
nally to Hildebrand, since we find the greatest part of # 
peated word for word in several places in his Epistles, an 
such of them as appear inconsistent with some passages i 
epistles, are not so in reality, but may be easily expla 
perfect conformity with what they are said to contradict. 
most probable account of the matter seems to be this: 
some mean author extracted these sentences, partly fr 
epistles of Gregory that are yet extant, partly from tho 
have perished in the ruins of time, and published them in he 
form in which they now appear, without judgment or method, — 
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ppily concurred to maintain them. fers eer es 
* But, as we insinuated above, the views of Hil- “-) 
debrand were not confined to the erection of an 
absolute and .universal monarchy in the church ; 
they aimed. also at the establishment of a civil 
monarchy equally extensive and despotic; and. 
this aspiring pontiff, after having drawn up a sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical canons for the government of 
the church, would have introduced also a new 
code of political laws, had he been permitted to 
execute the plan he had formed., His purpose was 
to engage in the, bonds of fidelity and allegiance to, 
St. Peter, z. e. to the Roman pontiffs, all the kings 
and princes of the earth, and to establish at Rome 
an annual assembly of bishops, by whom the con= 
tests that might arise between kingdoms or sove- 
reign states were to be decided, the rights and pre- 
tensions of princes to be examined, and the fate of 
nations and empires to be determined, This am- 
bitious project met, however, with the warmest 
opposition, particularly from the vigilance and re- 
solution of the emperors, and also from the Bri- 
tish and French monarchs [:]. , 
_ That Hildebrand laid this audacious plan is 
| undoubtedly evident, both from his own epistles, 
and also from other authentic records of anti- 
quity. The nature of the oath which he drew up 
‘for the king or emperor of the Roimans, from 
‘whom he demanded a profession of subjection and 
allegiance [ y], shews abundantly the arrogance of 
Bis.9 bial givin . his 
: ; ac [x] The long note (g) in the original, which contains 
| the ambitious exploits of Hildebrand, is inserted in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, except the citations, which are thrown into 
| notes... etary} 
_ [yy] See the ninth book of his epistles, Zpist. iii. the form 
| of the oath runs thus: ¢ Ab hac hora et deinceps fidelis ero. 
| € per-rectam fidem B. Petro.Apostolo, ejusque vicario Paps 
“Gregorio ....et quodcunque ipse Papa preceperit sub his 
|* videlicet verbis; PER YERAM QBEDIENTIAM, fideliter, sicut 
d ‘oportet ° 
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‘eantémpt, and the tribute was never eith ae 


The nee alk 
his ‘pretensions. But his cond , ’ 
kingdom of F¥anece is worthy of partici 
It is wéll Known, that whiter g 
minion the popes enjoyed was origir 
from the kingdom of Francé, of, \ 
same thing, from the pririces of at oe 
yet Hildebrand, o¥ (as we shall hereafter entitle 
him) Gregory VII. pretended that the kir ng 

of France was ttibutary to the sée of Rom 
commanded his légates to demand 4 veitiy f tf 
most solemn manner, the payment of that tribu 
[2]; their demands, however, wete treated 9 


knowledged or offered. Nothing: can be n 
insolent than the lang age in which Greg song 
dressed himself to Philip I. king of France, 
whom he recommends an humble and « ob is 
cartiage, from this consideration, that both - 
hingdom and his soul were under ‘We -domin 
St. Peter (2. é.) his vicar the Rohan pont ), 
had the power to bind and to Yoose ti. both 
heaven and upon earth Fa). enue caped t 


all-srasping ambition of Gtfe 

tended that Saxony was a feu Tene crs 
subjection to the see of Romé, to + 13 
been formerly yielded by a " 


¢. ofiortet Conieied pcfhonsishial Et 60 idparid 
‘ primitus videro, fideliter per manus meas miles ‘Sant i 
‘et ILLIUS efficiat.’ What i is this else than @ formal oath 
allegiance : ee. | 
a Epist. lib. viii. ep. xxiii. in Harduin’s Concilia, to 
p. 1476. © Dicendum autem est omnibig’ a 
“obedientiam precipiendum, ut unaqueque domus § 
«unum denarium anntiatin solvat Beato’ Petto, si eum te 
“ noscant patrem et pastorem suum more pS ae ? Every y 
knows that the demaiid that was madé with pits Heh: 
ram obedientiam; Was supposed to’ obli; } ra 
fa] Lab. vii. ephue. in lee hy ies 
H68. * Maxime eénitére ut B. Petrum, i in ohne pote: 
“regnum tuum ét anima tua, quite potest’ in cceld et 
“hgare et absolvere, tibi facias debitorem.? 
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pious offering to St. Peter. He extended also 
his pretensions to the kingdom of Spain, main- 
taining, in one of his letters [>], that it was the 
property of the apostolic see from the earliest 
times of the church, yet acknowledging in anos 
ther [c], that the transaction by which the: suc: 
cessors of St. Peter had acquired this property, 
had been lost among other ancient records. ‘His 
claims, however, were more respected in Spait 
than they had been in France ; for it is proved 
most evidently by authentic records, that the 
king of Arragon, arid Bernhard, count of Be- 
Sal, eave a favourable answer to the demands of 
Gresory, and paid him regularly an annual tri- 
bute [d]; and their example was followed’ by 
other Spanish princes, as we could shew, were it 
necessary, by a variety of arguments. The des+ 
| potic views of this lordly pontiff were attended 
“With less success in England, than in any other 
country. William the Conqueror was a prince 
of great spirit and resolution, extremely jealous of 
his rights, and tenacious of the prerogatives he 
_ enjoyed as a sovereign and independent monarch; 
and accordingly, when Gregory wrote him a 
Lecter demanding the arrears of the Peier-pence [e }, 
ih and 
[o] Lib. x. ep. vii. ¢ Regnum Hispania ab antiqué proprii 
| # juris S. Petri fuisse et soli Apostolicz sedi ex equo pertinere.’ 
[ie] Lib. x. epist. xxviii. 
_- [d] See Petrus de Marea, Histoire de Bearn; lib. iv. p- 
| $31, 332. 
peo fey Peter-pence (so called from its being collected on the 
| festival of St. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a penny 
| Gi each house, first granted in the year 725, by Ina, king of 
the West Saxons, for the establishment and support of an 


_ English college at Rome, and afterwards extended, inthe year 
794, by Offa, over all Mercia and East Anglia. In process 
| of time it’became a standing and general tax throughout all 
_ England, aid though it was for some time applied to the sup- 
| port of the English college according to its original design, 
| the popes found means to appropriate it to themselves. It was 
| sith J sk . confirmed 
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and at the same time.-summoning him to do 
mage for the kingdom of) England, as a fief of t 
apostolic see. ‘William. granted: the fo: 
refused the latter Cf] with a noble obstir 5d 
claring that he held his) kingdom of God onl 
and his own sword., Obliged to. yield to the 
stinacy of the English monarch, whose nan 
struck terror into the boldest hearts, the restles 
pontiff addressed his imperious mandates whe 
he imagined they would be received with me 
facility. He wrote circular letters to all the mo 
powerful German princes [g], to. Geusa, king 
Hungary {h]}, and Sueno, or Swein, 
Denmark [7], soliciting, them to make: a solen 
grant of their kingdoms and territories tot 
prince of the apostles, and to hold them und 
the jurisdiction of his vicar at Rome, 3 5 fiefs of t 
apostolic see. What success. attended his « 
mands upon these princes, we cannot say; bu 
certain it is, that in several places his efforts wel 

rote » siSHulor? Dag taigeetaain 
confirmed. by the laws of Canute, Edward the Confessor, 
liam the Conqueror, &c. and was never totally abolished 
reign of Henry VIII. , ls aibeeie 
_ [A] The letter of William is extant’ in the Misce 
Baluzius, tom. vii. p. 127. as also in Collier’s Z, clesiasti 
History, in the Collection of Records, at the end of the first v 
lume, p. 713. No. 12. « Hubertus legatus tuus (says the re 
« lute monarch to the audacious pontiff) admonuit me, quaten 
* tibi et successoribus tuis fidelitatem facerem; et de pe 
‘ quam antecessores mei ad ecclesiam mittere solebant 
‘ cogitarem. Unum admisi, alterum non admisi, Fi 
‘ TEM FACERE, NOLUI NEC VOLO,’ &c. 

Cg] See in Harduin’s Concilia, his famous lett 
epist. li.) to the bishop of Padua, exhorting him to 
Welpho, duke of Bavaria, and. other German pri 
mit themselves and their dominions to the apostolic 
“ Admonere te volumus (says the pontiff ) Dacenie 
‘ ut fidelitatem' B. Petro faciat... Illum enim tot 
‘mio Beati Petri collocare desideramus et ad. ejus. 
* specialiter provocare. Quam voluntatem si in eo, vel e 
‘in ahs potentibus viris amore B. Petri ductis cognoveris, 
€ perficiant elabora.’ 


[A] Lib. ii. ep.lxx. [7] Lib itv ep. di, 


ay 
y 
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effectual, and his modest proposals were received 
vith the utmost docility and zeal. The son of 
emetrius, king of the Russtans, set out for 
Rome, in consequence of the pontiff’s letter [/], 
in order to obtain, as a gift from St. Peter, by the 
hands of Gregory, ofier professing his suljection 
and allegiance io the prince of the apostles, the king- 
dom, which was to devolve to him upon the death 
of his father; and his pious request was readily 
ated. by the officious pope, who was extremely 
fiberal of what did not belong to him. Demetrius 
Suinimer, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was 
raised to the rank and prerogatives of royalty by 
the same pontiff in the year 1076, and solemnly 
proclaimed king by his legate at Salona,-upon 
condition that he should pay an annual tribute of 
two hundred pieces of gold to St. Peter at every 
Easter festival [7]. This bold step was injurious 
to the authority of the emperors of Constantinople, 
who, before this time, comprehended the pro- 
vince of Croatia within the limits of their sove- 
reignty. The kingdom of Poland became also 
the object of Gregory’s ambition, and a favour- 
able occasion was offered for the execution of his 
imiquitous views; for Basilaus II. having assas- 
sinated Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, the pontiff 
mot only excommunicated him with all the cir- 
}cumstances of infamy that he could invent, but 
also pulled him from his throne, dissolved the 
loath of allegiance which his subjects had taken, 
land, by an express and imperious edict, prohibited 
the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing a 
new king without the consent of the Roman pon- 
tiff [mm]. Many more examples might be alleged 
of the phrenetic ambition of Gregory, but those 
| VOL. Ii. Kk which 
} [k] Lib. it. ep. Ixxiv. 
| [24] See Du Mont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. i. part I. 
m. 88. p. 53.—Jo. Lucius, De regro Dalmatia, lib. ii. pe 85s 
[m] See Dlugossi Histor. Polon. tom. i. p. 299. 
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CENT. which have been already mentioned are s 
parr 11, 12 excite the indignation of every imp ia de 
inn Had the’ success of that pontiff frsi.s equal to th 

extent of his insolent views, all the kitigdom: ns ¢ 
Europe would have been this day trib to th 
Roman see, and its princes the soldiers or v 
of St. Peter, in the person of his pretended cal 
upon earth. _ But though his most Pg cine: 
jects: were ineffectual, yet many of his attem 
were crowned with a favourable: issue ; for, fro 
the time of his pontificate the face of bere 
derwent a considerable change, and the prero 
tives of the emperors and other sovereign p 
were much diminished. It was, acca al 1 
der the administration of Gregory, that the 
perors were deprived of the privilege of ratifyin 
by their consent, the election of the Roman por 
tiff; a privilege of no small i importants and whic 
as yet they have never recovered. ‘iY 
XI. The zeal and activity which Gregory en 
ployed in extending the jurisdiction of the Rom: 
see, and enriching the patrimony of St. 
met, no where, with such remarkable success 2 
in J taly. His intimate familiarity with Mz 
the daughter of Boniface, duke of Tuscany, 
the most powerful and opulent princess in th 
country (who found by experience that neitl 
ambition nor grace had extinguished the 
passions in the heart of Gregory), contr 
much to this success; for he engaged that 
cess, after the death of her husband 
duke of Lorrain, and her mother SE a 
happened in the years 1076 and 1077, tos 
all her possessions in Z/aly and elsewhere u 
church of Rome, and thus to appoint St 
and his pretended vicar the heirs of her immens 
treasures. This rich donation was, indeed, con- 
siderably invalidated by the second ma a 
which Mathilda contracted, in the year 1 
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with Welph, or Guelph, the son of the duke of CENT. 


Bavaria, and that with the consent of thé Roman 
pontiff, Urban IJ. She, however, renewed it in 
_asolemn manner in the year 1102, about seven 
after her separation from hersecond husband, 
by which she became again sole mistress of her 
vast possessions [7]. But, notwithstanding this 
new act, the Roman pontiffs did not remain in the 
peaceful possession of this splendid inheritance. 
It was warmly and powerfully disputed, first by 
the emperor Henry V. and afterwards by several 
other princes; nor were the pontiffs so successful 
in this contest as to preserve the whole inheri- 
tance, though after various struggles and efforts, 
they remained in the possession of a considerable 
part of it, which they still enjoy [0]. ¥ 
XII. The 


: [x] The life and exploits of this heroic princess (who was 
one of the strongest bulwarks of the Roman church against the 
power of the emperors, and the most tender and obedient of 
all the spiritual daughters of Gregory VII.) has been written 
by Bened. Luchinus, Domin. Mellinus, Felix Contelorius, Ju- 
lius de Puteo, but more amply by Francis Maria Florent, in 
his Records concerning the countess Mathilda, written in Italian, 
and Bened, Bachinius, in his Historia Monasterii Podalironen- 
, sis. The famous Leibnitz, in his Scriptoris Brunsvic, tom. i. 
| p. 629. and Lud. Ant. Muratori, in his Scriptores rerum Italic. 
) tom. v. p. 335, have published, with annotations, the ancient 
| histories of the life of Mathilda, composed by Donizo, and 
,another writer, whose name is unknown, together with the 
| copy of the second act of cession by which that princess con- 
firmed her former grant to the church of Rome. We may 
‘add here, that nothing relating to this extraordinary woman is 
| more worthy of perusal than the accounts that we find of her, 
)and her second husband, in the Origines Guelphice, tom. i. 
Jib. iii. cap. v. p. 444. et tom. ii. lib. vi. p. 303. 

| [0] Many learned men conclude from the very act by which 
{this donation was confirmed to the see of Rrme, that Mathilda 
|\comprehended in this donation only her allodial possessions, and 
not the territories which she held as the fiefs of the empire, such 
jas the marquisate of Tuscany, and the dutchy of Spoleto. For the 
\words of the act run thus : “* Ego Mathildis.... dedi et obtuli 
ecclesiz S. Petri... . omnia mea bona jure proprictario, tant 
eek Kk2 ques 
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__Taising the church above all human autho se | 
;a state of perfect supremacy and independ 


The de. had many kinds of opposition to encounter, bi 


none more unsurmountable than that which ai 
from the two reighingy vices. a concubinage as 


VU 
que tune habueram, quam ea, que in antea acquisitura e ran 
sive juris successionis, sive alio quocunque jure ad me pert 
ant.” See the Origines Guelphicce, tom. i. libs iti. p. 448. Bu 
it is much to be questioned, whether this distinction is so ey 
dent asis pretended. For the words jure proprietario, ft Frc 
which it is inferred that Mathilda disposed of only her al lo 
possessions in favour of St. Peter, do not, in my opinion, r 
to the possessions of the testatrix, but to the nature of t 
and must be interpreted in conjunction with the precedin 
‘¢ dedi et obtuli.”” For the princess does not say, ‘ ‘eed 
nia bona quz jure proprietario possideo et habeo,”’ i. e. I 
- granted that part of my property which I hold by a sup 
and independent right,”’ in which case the opinion of the le 
ed men above mentioned would be well founded, but she si 
«« dedi omnia bona mea ecclesiz jure proprietario,”’ 1. 84) “on 
will is, that the church shall possess as its own property | 
heritance I have left it.”? Besides,the following words manifest! 
shew, that the opinion of these learned men is destitute - 
foundation ; since Mathilda could not possibly add, “ sive 
successionis, sive alio quocunque jure ad me pertineant,?? i. 
«I grant all my possessions under whateyer title I enjoy 
whether by right of succession, or by any other tight 
had she designed to confine her donation to her allodial poss 
sions. Certain it is, that in this ample grant she excepts 
particular part of her property, but evidently comprehends 
it her whole substance. Ifit be objected to this, that t he 
man pontiffs never affirmed that the fie/s of the empire, 
Mathilda possessed, were comprehended in this grant t 
church, and that they only claimed her allodial and indep 
possessions ; I answer, by questioning the fact, sine 
circumstances concur to prove, that these pontifis clain 
whole substance of Mathilda, all her possessions witho | 
ception, as their undoubted right. But suppose for a ma me nt, 
that the case was otherwise, and that the Roman churel 
never made such an universal claim, this would, by no meal 
invalidate the opinion I here mention 5 since the ques n) 
der consideration is not, how far the Rosia pontiffs m 
moderated their pretensions to the territories of Mathild ; 
what is the true and genuine sense of the words in which her 
donation is expressed. ay 
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simony, that had infected the whole body of the cenr. 
European clergy. The Roman pontiffs fromthe *- 
time of Stephen IX. had combated, with zeal **** 
and vehemence, these monstrous vices [ p], but 

Ke without 


[Ep] Monstrous vices we may justly call them. For though 
jt be true, that in the methods Gregory took to extirpate these 
vices, he violated not only the laws of religion, but also the 
dictates of natural equity and justice, and, under the mask of 
a pious zeal, committed the most crying and abominable enor- 
mities ; yet it is certain, on the other hand, that these vices 
produced the most unhappy effects both in church and state, 
‘and that the suppression of them was now become absolutely 

. There were indeed, among the clergy several men 
ef piety and virtue, who lived in the bonds of wedlock, and 
these Gregory ought to have spared. But there was also a pro- 
digious number of ecclesiastics throughout Europe, not only 
of priests and canons, but also of monks, who lived in the bonds 
of a criminal love, kept under the title of wives, mistresses 
: which they dismissed, at pleasure, to enjoy the sweets of a li- 
_ eentious variety, and who not only spent, in the most profuse 
‘and scandalous manner, the revenues and treasures of the 
‘churches and convents to which they belonged, but even dis- 
tributed a great part of them among their bastards, As to the 
wice of simony, its universal extent and its pernicious fruits ap- 
r evidently from those records, which the Benedictine monks 
ia published in several places of their Gallia Christiana, not 
fo mention a multitude of other ancient papers to the same pur- 
pose. One or two examples will be sufficient to give the reader 
an idea of this matter. We find in the first volume of the ad- 
mirable work now mentioned (in the Append. Document. p. 5.) 
a public act by which Bernard a viscount, and Froterius bi- 
shop of Alby, grant, or rather sell, openly to Bernard Aimard 
and his son, the bishopric of Alby, reserving to themselves a 
considerable part of its revenues. © This act is followed by an- 
| other, in which count Pontius bequeaths to his wife the same 
| bishopric of Alby in the following terms : “ Ego Pontius done 
) tibi dilectz spouse mez episcopatum Albiensem—cum ipsa ece 
clesia et cum omnia adjacentia sua—et medietatem de episcopa- 
tu Nemauso—et medietatem de abbatia Sti. A2gidii—post obi- 
f#um tuum remaneat ipsius alodis ad infantes qui de me erunt 
ereati.”,—In the second volume of the same learned work (in 
the Append. Document. p. 173.) there is a letter of the clergy 
of Limoges, beseeching William, count of Aquitain, not to sell 
bishopric, but to-give them a pastor, and not a devourer of 
he flock, «¢ Rogamus tuam pietatem,ne propter mundiale lucrum 
Kk3 vendas 
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CENT. without success, as they were become too invet 
: Bee y,rate and too universal to be extirpated + ithe 
rw the greatest difficulty and the most extraordinary 
efforts. Accordingly Gregory, in the year 1074, 
which was the second of his pontificate, exerts 
himself with much more vigour than his pi 
cessors had done in opposition to the vices ali 
mentioned. For this purpose he assembled a 
council at Rome, in which all the laws of the for 

‘mer pontiffs against sémony were renewed and con 
‘firmed, and the buying or selling ecclesiasti cal t 
nefices prohibited in the strictest and severest r 

ner. It was also decreed in the same cov 

that the sacerdotal order should abstain from mz 
riage; and that such of them as had alreac 
wives, or concubines, should immediately dismi 
them, or quit the priestly office. These decree 

were accompanied with circular letters, wrote b 

the pontiff to all the European bishops, enjoinit 

the strictest obedience to the decisions of this s 

Jemn council, under the severest penalties. Gr 

gory did not stop here, but sent ambassadors inte 
Germany to Henry VI. king of the Romans, ; 


oe 
orde 


vendas Sti, Stephani locum, quia si tu vendis episcopalia, ip 
nostra manducabit communia.—Mitte nobis ovium custoden 
non deyoratorem,?? Ademar, viscount of Limoges, 
(tom. il. p. 179.), that «he himself had formerly made traffi 
of the cure of souls by selling benefices to simoniacal abbots. 
‘The barefaced impudence of the sacerdotal orders, in br 
and selling benefices, exceeded all measure, and almost 
dibility. And they carried matters so far as to justify that abe 
minable traffic, as may be seen in a remarkable passage in tl 
~Apologeticum of Abbo, which is added by Pithou, to the ¢ 
dex. Can. Ecclesiae Romane ; this passage, which dese 
be quoted, is as follows; « Nihil pene ad ecclesiam p 
videtur, quod ad pretium nan largiatur, scilicet episcopate 
presbyteratus, diaconatus, et aliqui minores gradus, archid 
conatus quoque, decania, prepositura, thesauri custodia, bap= — 
tisterium—et hujusmodi negociatorés, subdola respansione 8 
lent atruere, non se emere benedictiohem, qua percipitur 
tia spiritus sancti, sed res ecclesiarum vel possessianes ¢ 

copi.’”? An acute distinction truly! °° rae 
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order to engage that prince to summon a council CENT. 
for the trial and punishment of such ecclesiastics , lam 
as had been hitherto guilty of simoniacal practices. _~~ 
_ XIll. These decrees, which were in part equit- The severe 
able and just, and which were, in every respect, Lael 
conformable with the notions of religion that psutitts 


prevailed in this age, were looked upon by, the 22 


concubi- 


-people as highly salutary, since they rendered a nage pro- 


free election, and not a mercenary purchase, the ae 
sway to ecclesiastical promotion, and obliged the 
priests to abstain from marriage, which was ab- 


_ gurdly considered as inconsistent with the -sanc- 


tity of their office. Yet both these decrees were 
attended with the most deplorable tumults and 
dissensions, and were fruitful, in their conse- 
quences, of innumerable calamities. No sooner 
‘was the law concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy 
published, than the priests, in the several pro- 
winces of Europe, who lived in the bonds of mar- 
riage with lawful wives, or of lasciviousness with 
hired concubines [7], complained loudly of the 
Kk 4 severity 


[q] All the historians who give an account of this century; 
mention the tumults excited by such priests, as were resolved 
to continue with their wives or concubines. For an account of 
the seditions which arose in Germany, upon this occasion, see 


’ Sigonius De regno Jtalie, lib. ix. p. 557. tom. ii. as also 
| 'Tengnagel’s Collectio Veter. Monument. p. 45. 47. 54. Those 
_ that the priests excited in Englund are mentioned by M. Paris, 
in his Histor. Major. lib. i. p. 7. The tumults occasioned by 
| the same reason in the Belgic and Gallic provinces, are described 
' in the Zpistola Clericorum Cameracensium ad Remenses pro ux- 
 oribus suis, published in Mabillon’s Annal. Benedictin. tom. v. 


p- 634, and in the Epistola Noviomensium Clericorum ad Ca- 


| meracenses, published in Mabillon’s Museum Jtalicum, tom. i, 
| -p. 128. Great was the flame which the laws of Gregory ex- 
_ cited in /taly, and particularly in the province of Milan, of 
__ which we haye an ample relation, given by Arnulph and Lan- 


dulph, two Milanese historians, whose works are published 


with annotations, by Muratori; in his Sertptores rerum Italica- 
yum, tom. iy. p. 36. Both these historians maintain, against 


Gregory and his successors, the cause of the injured priests, 


aad the lawfulness of their marriages, 
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CENT. severity of this council, and excited the: 10st 

Xt ,, dreadful tumults in the greatest part of the Eu 

PART Il. : Prarie. 

\-~ Topean provinces. Many of these ecclesias 
especially the Milanese priests, chose rat 

abandon their spiritual dignities than their 

sual pleasures, and to quit their benefices tha 

they might cleave to their wives. ‘They we 

still farther: for they separated themselves e1 

tirely from the church of Rome, and branded wi I 

the infamous name of Paterini fa}, dress ON fat 


Coear;r 


[v] Paterinus is one of the names by which the Paulicia 

or Manichzans (who came during this century from Bu var 
into /taly, and were also known by the title of Cathari or Pure 
were distinguished among the Italians. But in process of tim 
the term Paferinus became a common name for all kinds ¢ 
heretics, as we might shew by many examples taken from th 
writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. "There are va 
rious opinions concerning the origin of this word, the mos 
probable of. which is, that which supposes it derived from | 
certain place called Pataria, in which the heretics held thei 
assemblies ; and it is well known, that a part of the city ¢ 
Milan is, to this very day, called Pataria, or Contrada de | Pr 
tarri. See Annotat. ad Arnulphum Mediolanensis in Murato oY 
Scriptores rerum Jtalicar. tom. iv. p- 39. see also Saxius ad Si 
gonium de Regno Italie, lib. ix. p. 536. tom. ii. opp. Sigonii 
An opinion (of which, if I am not mistaken, Sigonius was tl 
author) prevailed, that the name in question was given to th 
Milanese priests, who separated from the church of Rome, n 
retained their wives in opposition to the laws of the ponti Es 
But this opinion is without foundation ; and it appears evi 
dently from the testimony of Arnulph and other historians 
that it was not the married priests, but the faction of the on 
tis, who condemned their conjugal bonds, that were brandeé 
with the opprobrious name of Paterini. See Arnulph, kb. iii 
c. x.—Anton. Pagi. Crit. in Ann. Bar. tom. iii. ad A, | Ty 
sect. ui, Lud. Ant. Muratori Antiq. Ital. medit evi, tom. % 
p- 82. who have demonstrated this in the most ample, learn 
and satisfactory manner. Nor need We, indeed, loo 
where else for the origin of this words It is abun 
known, that the Manichzans and their brethren the Pau 
were extremely averse to marriage, which they looked uponas _ 
an institution invented by the evil principle ; they, of conses 
quence, who considered the marriages of the clergy as lawf - 
employed the ignominious name of Paterini, to shew that the : 
pontifis, who prohibited these marriages, were followers of 
the odious doctrine of the Manichwans,? ’° * 
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chxans, the pontiff and his adherents, who con- 
demned so unjustly the conduct of such priests as 
entered into the bonds of a lawful and virtuous 
wedlock. The proceedings of Gregory appeared 
to the wiser part, even of those who approved 
of the celibacy of the clergy, unjust and criminal 
in two respects: First, in that his severity fell 
indiscriminately, and with equal fury, upon the 
virtuous husband and the licentious rake; that 
he dissolved, with a merciless hand, the chastest 
bonds of wedlock, and thus involved husbands 
and wives, with their tender offspring, in disgrace, 
perplexity, anguish, and want [s]. The second 
thing criminal in the measures taken by this pon- 
tiff was, that instead of chastising the married 
priests with wisdom and moderation, and ac- 
cording to the laws of the ecclesiastical discipline, 
-svhose nature is wholly spiritual, he gave them 
over to the civil magistrate, to be punished as 
disobedient 


[s] We must always remember that the priests, to whom 
their wives or mistresses were much dearer than. the laws of 
| the pontiffs, were not all of the same character ; nor were such 
_ of them as might be ju stly esteemed criminal, all criminal in 
_ the same degree. The better sort of these ecclesiastics (among 
| which we may count the Belgic.and Milanese clergy) desired 
| nothing more than to live after’ the manner of the Greeks, 
| maintaining that it was lawful for a priest, before his consecra- 
| tion, to ‘marry one virgin,’ though'a plurality of wives was 
| justly prohibited ; and they grounded this their opinion upon 
| the authority of St. Ambrose. See Jo. Petri Puricelli Disser= 
| tatio utrum’S. Ambrosius clero suo Mediolan. permiserit, ut vir- 
| Bint semel nubere possent, republished by Muratori, in his Scrip. 
| tores Italic. tom: iv. p..123. Gregory and his successors ought 
to have dealt more gently with this’ kind of ecclesiastics (as 
the warmest admirers of the pontiffs acknowledge) than with 
_ those priests, who were either the patrons of concubinage, or 
| ‘who pretended to justify their-espousing a plurality of wives. 
| It was also unjust to treat, inthe same manner, the monks, whe 
| by-the nature of their profession’and vows, were necessarily 
excluded from the nuptial state ; and the priests, who could 
| not bear the thoughts of being torn from the chaste partners 
| of their bed, whom they had espoused with virtuous senti-+ 
| ments and upright intentions, nor from the tender offspring 
| which-were the fruit of virtuous love. 
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cent, disobedient and unworthy subjects, with the loss 
XL of their substance, and with the most shocking 
_PART Il: marks of undeserved infamy and disgrace [¢]. | 
‘The dis) + SL V+ This vehement contest excited great 1 
pute con- Mults and divisions, which, however, were gra 
ceming in-ally calmed through length of time, and also 
Ss ‘ = ° . 

occasioned by the perseverance of the obstinate pontiff; nor 
by the laws did any of the European kings and. princes cons 
mony. cern themselves so much about the mar iages of 
the clergy as to maintain their cause, and there 
by to prolong the controversy. But the troubles 
that arose from the law that regarded the extir 
pation of semony were not so easily appeased ; the 
tumults it occasioned grew greater from day 1 
day ; the methods of reconciliation more difficult 
and it involved both state and church durin 
several years in the deepest calamities and in 

the most camplicated scenes of confusion and di 
tress [w]. Henry IV. received indeed graciously 


& 


[{¢] Theodoricus, Verdun. Epistola ad Gregorium VII. | 
“Mariene Thesauro Anecdotorum, tom, i. p. 218,— Faciem 
meam in eo vel maxime confusione perfundunt, quod legem 
Clericorum incontinentia per Laicarum Insanias cohibenda u 
quam susceperim—Nec putetis eos qui ita sentiunt...ecclesias 
corum graduumincontinentiam talibus defensionibus fove 
Honestam conversationem in desiderio habent, nec aliter, 
oportet, ecclesiastice ultionis censuram ententari gaudent.’ 
[«] We have extant a great number both of ancient and m 
dern writers, who have related the cirgumstances of this d 
pute concerning dnvestitures, which. was begun by Gr 
VII. was carried on by him and his successors on the one 
and the emperors Henry IV. and V. on the other, and be 
a source of innumerable calamities, to the greatest part o 
vope. But fewor none of these writers have treated this y 
subject with an intire impartiality. They all pleaded eit 
cause of the pontiffs, or that of the emperors, and decided t 
controversy, not by the laws then in being (which ought, no 
doubt, to be principally consulted), nor by the opinions that 
generally prevailed at the time of this contest, but by. la 
of their own invention, and by the opinions of modern 
‘The famous Gretser, in his Apologia pro Gregorio VII. 
is published in the sixth volume of his works, and also’ 
rately, has collected the principal of the ancient wri 


. 
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the legates of Gregory, and applauded his zeal cent. 

for the extirpation of simony ; but neither this | *" 
‘prince, nor the German bishops, would permit 
‘these legates to assemble a council in Germany, 
or to proceed judicially against those, who, in 
time past, had been chargeable with simoniacal 
ices. The pontiff exasperated at this re- 
straint in the execution of his designs, called an- 
other council to meet at Rome in the year 1075, 
in which he pursued his adventurous project with 
“greater impetuosity and vehemence than ever ; 
for he not only excluded from the communion 
of the church several German and Italian bishops 
and certain favourites of Henry, whose counsels 
that prince was said to make use of in the traffic 
of ecclesiastical dignities, but also pronounced, 
in a formal edict, Anathema against whoever re- 
ceived the investiture of a bishopric or abbacy from 
the hands of a layman, as also against those by whom 
taal the 


PART II. 
wns 


| “maintained the cause of the pontiff: in opposition to whom, they 
| who defended the cause of Henry IV- are collected by Melchior 
' Goldastus, in his Replicatio contra Gretserum et Apologia pro 
| “Henrico YV. Hanov. 1611, 4to. Among the modern writers 
‘who have treated this subject, we may count the Centuriatores 
- Magdeburgenses, Baronius, the German and Italian historians, 
' and those who have wrote the life of the famous Mathilda. 
‘But, besides these, it will be highly proper to consult Jo. 
Schilterus, De libertate Ecclesie Germanice, lib. iv. p. 481.— 
Christ. Thomasius, Historia contentionis inter Imperium et Sa- 
terdotium—Hen. Meitbomius, Lib. de jure Investiture Episco- 
ppalis, tom. iii. Scriptorum rer. Germanicar.—Just. Chr. Dith- 
marus, Historia belli inter Imperium et Sacerdotium, published 
at Francfort, in 1741, in 8vo ; and, above all, the famous Car- 
dinal Noris, who far surpasses in point of erudition those whom 
ave have mentioned, and whose Jstoria delle Investiture, della 
dignita Ecclesiastiche, which was published at Mantua, after- 
shis death, in the year 1741, is a most learned work, though it 
be imperfect and probably maimed, and also extremely partial 
in favour of the pontiffs; which is not surprising from the 
pen of acardinal. See also Jo. Jac. Mascovii Commentartt de 
rebus imperii Germanici sub Henrico IV. et V. published at 
Leipsick, in 4to. in the year 1749. 4 
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cent. the investiture should be performed [w]. Chis de- 
ar a, Chee Was every way proper to surprise the emper- 
PART II. r es — 
Ww FS; kings, and princes of Europe, who, in conse: 
quence of a prevailing custom, had the right of 
conferring the more important ecclesiastical d : 
ties, and the government of monasteries and con- 
vents, of which they disposed, in a solemn manne 
by the well-known ceremony of the ring and the 
staff, or croster, which they presented to the cay 
didate on whom their choice fell. This sole 
investiture was the main support of that power of 
creating bishops and abbots, which the Europe: 
princes claimed as their undoubted right, and th 
occasion of that corrupt commerce called simon 
in consequence of which, ecclesiastical promoti ; 
was suddenly sold to the highest bidder; a 
hence the zeal and ardour of Gregory to ann 
these investitures, that he might extirpate simon 
on the one hand, and diminish the power of prince 
in ecclesiastical matters on the other. % 


A short digression concerning INVESTITURES a 


Ir will not be improper to cast some illusti 
tions upon the custom now mentioned of inve: 
ing bishops and abbots in their respective di 
nities by the ceremony of the ring and crosi 
since this custom has been ill understood by some, 
and but imperfectly explained by others. Even 
the learned Cardinal Noris appears highly defe 
tive here ; for though, in his History of Invest 
tures |y], there are many pertinent reflections 


upon the reasons which engaged rb, ft 4 pro. 


hibit znvestitures altogether, yet that Jea 


i 


[w] Ant. Pagi Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad A. 1075. 
Hen. Noris,. Hist. Investiturarum, p. 39. Christ. Ly DUS, 
Schoha et Dissertation. ad Concilia, tom. vi. opp. p. 39-—44, 

(]. Here the translator has transposed the note [r] of the 
eriginal into text, under the form of adissertation, = = = 

[Ly] Chap. iii. p. 56, * 
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late does not seem to have had a complete notion cEenT. 
of this important matter, since he omits in his | *t 
history certain points that are necessary to the un- ae 
derstanding it thoroughly. ‘The investiture of = — — 
bishops and abbots commenced, undoubtedly, at 

that period of time, when the European emperors, 

kings, and princes made grants to the clergy of 
certain territories, lands, forests, castles, &c. Ac- 
cording to the laws of those times (laws which 

still remain in force) none were considered as law- 

ful possessors of the lands or tenements which they 
derived from the emperors or other princes, be- 

fore they repaired to court, took the oath of alle- 

giance to their respective sovereigns,asthe supreme 
proprietors, and received from their hands a so- 

Jemn mark, by which the property of their respec- 

‘tive grants were transferred to them. Such was 

the manner in which the nobility, and those who 

had distinguished themselves by military exploits, 

‘were confirmed in the possessions which they 

owed to: the liberality of their sovereigns. But 

the custom of investing the bishops and abbots 

with the ring and the crosier, which are the en- 

‘signs of the sacred function, is of amuch more re« 

cent date, and was then first introduced, when the 
‘European emperors and princes, annulling the 
elections that were made in the church according 

‘to the ecclesiastical laws that had been from the 
earliest times established for that purpose, assumed 

to themselves the power of conferring on whom 

‘they pleased, the bishoprics and abbeys that be- 

‘came vacant in their dominions, nay, even of 
selling them to the highest bidder. This power, 

then, being once usurped by the kings and princes 

of Europe, they at first confirmed the bishops and 

abbots in their dignities and possessions, with 

the same forms and ceremonies that were used 

‘in investing the counts, knights, and others, in 

‘their feudal tenures, even by written contracts, 
) ai and 
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cent. and the ceremony of presenting them’ with 
pant u, W2nd or bough [2]. And:this custom of inve: tin 
, the clergy and the /aity with the sai e ceremoni 
would have, undoubtedly, continued, had n 
the clergy, to whom the right. of electing bisho 
and abbots originally belonged, eluded arty ! 
the usurpation of the emperors and other prince 
by the following stratagem. When a bish 

abbot died, they who looked upon’ thenis 
authorised to fill up the vacancy, elected imt 
diately some one of their order in the place | 
the deceased, and: were careful to have him cor 
secrated without delay. he consecration bei 
thus performed, the prince, who had propos 
to himself the profit of selling the vacant k 
nefice, or the pleasure of conferring it upon sor 
of his favourites, was obliged to desist fre 
purpose, and to consent to the election, wh 
the ceremony of consecration rendered irre 
cable. Many examples of the success of th 
stratagem, which was practised both in chapte 
and monasteries, and which disappointed the 
berality or avarice of several princes, might he 
be alleged; they abound in the records of 1 
tenth century, to which we refer the curiou 
‘Teader. No sooner did the emperors and prince 
perceive this artful management, than they tur 
ed their attention to the properest means ¢ 
render 
[z] This appears from a passage in Cardinal Humbert 
third book, Adversus Simoniacos, which was composed b 
Gregory had set on foot the dispute concerning Jnves 
and which is published in Martene’s Thesaur. Anecd. 
p- 787. The passage is as follows: « Potestas seculari 
ambitiosis ecclesiasticarum dignitatum vel possessionum ct 
favebat prece, dein minis, deinceps verbis concessivis : in 
omnibus cernens sibi contradictorem neminem, nec qui 
pennam, vel aperiret os et ganniret, ad majora progredi 
jam sub nomine Investiture dare primo tabellas vel qua 
que porrigere virgulas, dein baculos—Quod maximum nef 
sic inolevit, ut id solum canonicum credatur, nec que sit ecele 
slastica regula sciatur aut attendatur.’? ce 
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rendering it ineffectual, and of preserving the 
valuable privilege they had usurped. For this 
purpose they ordered, that as soon as a bishop 
expired, his ring and crosier should be transmitted 
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to the prince, to whose jurisdiction his diocese. 


was subject. For it was by the solemn delivery 


of the ring and crosier of the deceased to the new" 


bishop that his election was irrevocably confirm- 
ed, and this ceremony was an essential part of 
his consecration ; so that, when these two badges 


of the episcopal dignity were in the hands of. 


the sovereign, the clergy could not consecrate the 
the vacancy. Thus their stratagem was de- 
feated, as every election that was not confirmed 
by the ceremony of consecration might be law- 
fully annulled and rejected ; nor was the bishop 
ualified to exercise any of the episcopal functions 
etoré the performance of that important cere- 
mony. Assoon, therefore, as a bishop drew his 
last breath, the magistrate of the city in which he 
had resided, or the governor of the province, 
seized upon his ring and crosier, and sent them 
to court [a]. The emperor or prince conferred 
the vacant see upon the person whom he had 
ichosen by delivering to him these two badges of 
the episcopal office, after which the new bishop, 
thus invested by his sovereign, repaired to his me- 
Vie tropolitan, 


| [a] We see this fact confirmed in the following passage in 
Ebbo’s Life of Otho, bishop of Bamberg, lib. i. sect. 8, 9. in 
Actis Sanctor. mensis Julii, tom. i. p. 426. “ Nec multo post 
annulus cum virga pastorali Bremensis episcopi ad aulum regi- 
am translata est. Eo siquidem tempore ecclesia liberam electi- 
‘onem non habebant. .. sed cum quilibet antistes viam universz’ 
\carnis ingressus fuisset, mox capitanei civitatis illius annulum 
et virgam pastoralem ad Palatium transmittebant, sicque regia 
auctoritate, communicato cum aulicis consilio, orbate pleba 
fidoneum constituebat presulem ... Post paucos vero dies rur- 
sum annulus et virga pastoralis Bambenbergensis episcopi Do- 
rye imperatori transmissa est. Quo audito, multi nobiles— 

d aulam regiam confluebant, qui alteram haram prece vel pres 
tio sibi comparare tentabant.’ ; aie 


i 
: 


mee whom their suffrages had appointed to 
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cenT,, tropolitan, to whom it belonged: to f 
XL ceremony of consecration, and Kh 
agg w the ring and crosier which he je re 
iy his prince, that he might Or 
Pp ; g receive it TC 
his hands, and be thus doubly ep in b is 
sacred function. It appears, therefore, from th 
account, that each new bishop and abbot 
ceived twice the vig and the crosier ; once fro} 
the hands of the sovereign, and once from th 
of the metropolitan bishop, by whom they ve 
consecrated [0]. 4 
It is highly uncertain by what prince china 
tom of creating the bishops by the ceremo 
of the ring and crosier was first introduced, 
we may believe Adam of Bremen [cc], this privileg 
was exercised by Lewis the Meek, who, in 
ninth century, granted to the new chong 
_ use and possession of the episcopal revenues, 
confirmed this grant by the ceremony now und 
consideration. But the accuracy of this histori 
is liable to suspicion ; and it is extremely prok 
ble, that he attributed to. the taneasionea 
ancient times the same form that accompa 
similar transactions in the, eleventh century — 
which he lived. For it is certain, that in 
ninth century the greatest part of the Europ 


princ 


[2] This appears-from a variety of ancient rican 
particularly Humbert, lib. iii. contra Simontacos, cap. vie 
Martene’s Thesayr. Anecdot. tom. v. pe 779, in which we fi 
the following passage : «¢ Sic encceniatus (i. e. the bishops 
vested by the emperor) violentus invadit clerum, plebem 
ordinem prius dominaturus, quam ab eis cognoscat » aug 
tur, petatur. Sic metropolitanum aggreditur, non a co} 
candus, sed ipsum judicaturus.—Quid enim sibij JP PET 
prodest baculum et annulum, quos. portat reddere ? Nui 
quia laica persona dati sunt? Cur redditur quod habetu 
ut aut denuo res ecclesiastica sub hac specie jussionis v 
tionis vendatur, aut certe ut presumptio laice ordinationis 
lietur colore et velamento quodam discipline clericalis.”” 

[e] In his Historia Lcclesiastica, lib. i. cap. XXxiie J 
xxxix. p- 12. published in the Scriplores Scaieatn4 | 
Lindenbrogius, 
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inces made no opposition’ to the right of elect- cent. 

the bishops, which was both claimed and ex. + 

: PART II. 
ercised by the clergy and the people, and of con- meals 
sequence, there was then no occasion for the in- 
vestiture mentioned by Adam of Bremen [d]. We 
therefore choose to adopt the supposition of Car- 
dinal Humbert, [¢], who places the commence- 
ment of the custom now under consideration in 
the reign of Otho the Great; for though this op- 
nion has not the approbation of Lewis Thomas- 
sin and Natalis Alexander, yet these learned 
men, in their deep researches into the origin of 
investitures [ f ], have advanced nothing sufficient 
to prove it erroneous. We learn also from Hum- 
bert [g], that the emperor Henry III. the son 
of Conrad II. was desirous of abrogating these 
investitures, though a variety of circumstances con- 
curred to prevent the execution of his design ; 
but he represents Henry I. king of France ina 
different point of light, as a turbulent prince, who 
pened all things into confusion, and indulged 
aimself beyond all measure in simoniacal practices, 
ind loads him, of consequence, with the bitterest 
invectives. 
_ In this method of creating bishops and abbots, 
by presenting to them the rzg and crosier, there 
were two things that gave particular offence to 
jhe Roman pontiffs. The first was, that by this 
he ancient right of election was totally changed, 
nd the power of choosing the rulers of the church 
vas usurped by the emperors and other sovereign 
winces, and was confined to them alone. . This 
| VOL. 11. ry! indeed 


[a] Add to this the. refutation of Adam of Bremen, by 


Daniel Papebroch, in the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. Febr. p. 557: 
| [e] Humbert, lib. iii. contra Stmomacos, cap. vii. p. 780. 
; cap. xi. p. 787. 

Lf] See Ludov. Thomassini Disciplina Eccles. circa Benef. 
om. ii. lib. ii. p. 434, and Natal. Alexander, Select. Histor. 
jecl. Capit. Sac. xi, xii. Diss. iv. p. 725. 


Lg] L. c. cap. vii. p. 780. 
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CENT. indeed was the most plausible reason of complain 
De uy. When we consider the religious notions 0 f the 
Aw times, which were by no means favourable to the 
conduct of the emperors in this matter. An 
ther circumstance that grievously distress t 
pretended vicars of St. Peter, was, to see the rim 
and crosier, the venerable badges of spiritual a 
thority and ghostly distinction, delivered to t 
bishop elect by the profane hands of unsanctifie 
Jaymen; an abuse this, which they looked uj 


as little better than sacrilege. Humbert, wh 
as we already observed, wrote his book against s 
mony before the contest between the emperor ai 
Gregory had commenced, complains [/] heay 
of .this supposed profanation, and shudders | 
think, that that staff which denotes the ghos' 
shepherd, and that 777g which seals the myster 
of heaven [7], deposited in the bosoms of the ef 
copal order, should be polluted by the v 

lowed touch of a civil magistrate; and that em 
perors and princes, by presenting them to the 

favourites, should thereby usurp the prero: 
tives of the church, and exercise the pastoral a 
thority and power. ‘This complaint was entir 
consistent, as we have already observed, with 
opinions of the times in which it was made; f 
as the ring and the croster were generally este 


“ 


. "t 
oe 
[2] See Humbert, lib. iii. contra Stmoniac. cap. vie j ‘ 779. 
"95. His words are: ¢ Quid ad laicas pertinet eral Is Sacra- 
é menta ecclesiastica et pontificalem seu pastoralem grat 
© tribuere, camyros seilicet baculos et annulos, quibus prec \ 
‘ perficitur, militat et innititur tota episcopalis conseera 
¢ Equidem in camyris baculis—designatur, qui eis committitur 
« cura pastoralis.—Porro annulus signacalum secretorum ¢ 
‘ tium indicat, premonens predicatores, ut secretam 
« pientia cum apostolo dissignent,—Quicunque ergo his 10 
« aliquem initiant, procul dubio omnem pastoralem auctorite 
¢ hoc prxsumendo sibi vendi¢ant.’ > a 
[i] Humbert mistook the spiritual signification of this he 
ring, which was the emblem of a nuptial bond between | 
bishop and his see. @. 
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the marks and badges of pastoral power, and spi- 
ritual authority, so he who conferred these sacred 
badges was supposed to confer and communicate 
with them the ghostly authority of which they 
were the emblems. | Aare 
~All these things being duly considered, we shall 
immediately perceive what it was that rendered 
Gregory VII. so averse to the pretensions of the 
emperors, atid so zealous in depriving them of 
the privilege they had assumed of investing the 
bishops with the ceremony of the ring and crosier. 
Jn the first council which he assembled at Ltome, 
he made no attempt, indeed, against invesiitures, 
nor did he aim at any thing farther than the abo- 
lition of simony, and the restoration of the sacer- 
dotal and monastic orders to their ancient right 
of electing their respective bishops and abbots. 
But when he afterwards came to know that the 
affair of investitures was inseparably. connected 
with the pretensions of the emperors, and indeed 
supposed them empowered to dispose of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, he was 
then persuaded that simony could not be extirpated. 
‘as long as investitures were in being: and there- 
fore, to pluck up the evil by the root, he’ opposed 
the custom of investitures with the utmost 
vehemence. All this shews the true rise of the 
war that was carried on between the pontiff and 
the emperor with such bitterness and fury. 

And to understand still more clearly the merits 
of this cause, it will be proper to observe, that it 
es not investitures, considered in themselves, that 
Gregory opposed with such keenness and obsti- 
macy, but that particular kind of znvestitures 
which were in use at this time. He did not pre- 
tend to hinder the bishops from swearing alle- 
giance to kings and emperors, nor even to be- 
Come their vassals ; and so far was he from prohi- 
biting that kind of investiture that was performed 
i L12 by 
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cent. by a verbal declaration of a 1, th: 
ae “the kings 


xl on the contrary, he allowed 
ee land and France to invest in this MI 
probably consented to the use of. we 
ceremony, as did also after him Calli 
But he could not bear the ceremony of in 
that was performed with the ensigns of th 
cerdotal order, much less could he endu; a 
performance of the ceremony before: the sole 
rite of consecration ; but what rendered. 
tures most odious to this pontiff was their 
ing entirely the free elections of bishops and 
bots. It is now time to resume the thread of 
history. 
History of XV. The severe law that had been er 
ae ane against investitures, by the influence and aut 
kindled rity of Gregory, made very little impression u i 
Scaiee Henry. He acknowledged, indeed, that in 
posing ecclesiastical benefices to sale, he had di 
amiss, and he promised amendment in that 
spect; but he remained inflexible against al 
tempts that were made to persuade him te 
sign his power of creating bishops and au 
and the right of investiture, which was intima 
connected with this important privilege. I 
this emperor been seconded by the German p 
ces, he might have maintained this refusa 
dignity and success; but this was far from bi be 
the case; a considerable number of these prin 
and among others the states of Sazony, 
secret or declared enemies of Henry; 
furnished Gregory with a favourable opp 
-of extending his authority, and ex 
tious projects. ‘This opportunity was nO 8 
neglected; the imperious pontiff hag 
_ from the discords that divided the empires, 
-sult and depress its chief; he sent, by his le 
-an insolent message to the emperor at G 
ordering him to a immediately tok 


o 
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@ clear himself before the council that was to CENT. 


assembled there, of the various crimes that eae - 
were laid to his charge. The emperor, whose high (~~; 
spirit could not brook such arrogant treatment, 
vas filled with the warmest indignation at the 
view of that insolent mandate, and, in the vehe- 
mence of his just resentment, assembled without 
delay a council of the German bishops at Worms, 
where Gregory was charged with several flagi- 
tious practices, deposed from the pontificate, of 
which he was declared unworthy, and an order 
jssued out for the election of a new pontiff. Gre- 
gory opposed violence to violence ; for no sooner 
had he received by the letters and ambassadors 
of Henry, an account of the sentence that had 
been pronounced a inst him, than, in a raging fit 
of vindictive frenzy, he thundered his anathemas 
at the head of that prince, excluded him both 
from the communion of the church and from the 
‘throne of his ancestors, and impiously dissolved 
‘the oath of allegiance which his subjects had taken 


= 


“to him as their lawful sovereign. ‘Thus war was 
| declared on both sides ; and the civil and ecclesi- 
| astical powers were divided into two great factions, 
of which one maintained the rights of the empe- 
ror, while the other seconded the ambitious views 
of the pontiff. No terms are sufficient to express 
| the complicated scenes of misery that arose from 
| this deplorable schism. . 

| _ XVI At the entrance upon this war, the Swa- 
 bian chiefs, with duke Rodolph at their head, re- 
| yolted against Henry; and the Saxon princes, 
| whose former quarrels with the emperor had been 
| lately terminated by their defeat and submission 
Be L13 [#1], fol- 
| [Fk] This same Rodolph had, the year before this re- 
" volt, vanquished the Saxons, and obliged them to submit to 
| the emperor. Besides the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the 
| dukes of Bavaria and Carinthia, the bishops of Wurtzbourg 
_iand Worms, and several other eminent personages, were COL« 


| gered in this revolt. 


| 
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Xl. _being solicited by the pope to elect a new 
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ence to the orders of the church, met at 7 
the year 1076, to take counsel together ¢ 
ing a matter of such high importance. 7 
sult of their deliberations was far from being: 
vourable to the emperor; for they agreed, tha 
the determination of the controversy between hin 
and them should be referred to the Roman pon 
tiff, who was to be invited for that purpose to. 
congress at Augsburg the year following, and that 
in the mean time, Henry should be suspender 
from his royal dignity, and live in the obscurit 
of a private station ; to which rigorous condition; 
they also added, that he was to forfeit his kin 
dom, if, within the space of a year, he was no 
restored to the bosom of the church, and deli 
trom the anathema that lay upon his head. Whe 
things were come to this desperate extremity, an 
the faction, which was formed against this ur 
fortunate prince, grew more formidable from da 
to day, his friends advised him to go into Jia 
and implore in person the clemency of the ponti 
The emperor yielded to this ignominious couns 
without, however, obtaining from his voyage tht 
advantages he expected. “He passed the ~ 
amidst the rigour of a severe winter, arriy 
the month of February 1077, at the fort 
Canusium, where the sanctimonious pontift: 
at that time with the young Mathilda, cov f 
Luscany, the most powerful patroness of the 

church, and the most ¢ender and affectionate of — 
all the spiritual daughters of Gregory. Here t 
suppliant prince, unmindful of his dignity, sto 
during three days, in the open air at the ent1 
of this fortress, with his feet bare, his head 
covered, and with no other raiment but a wretched _ 
piece of coarse woollen cloth thrown over his — 
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body to cover his nakedness. The fourth day he 
was admitted to the presence of the lordly pontiff, 
who, with a good deal of difficulty, granted him 
the absolution he demanded; but, as to what re- 
garded his restoration to the throne, he refused to 
determine that point before the approaching con- 
gress, at which he made Henry promise to ap- 
pear, forbidding him, at the same time, to assume, 
‘during this interval, the title of king, as also to 
wear the ornaments, or to exercise the functions, 
of royalty. This opprobrious convention excited, 
and that justly, the indignation of the princes and 
bishops of Jtaly, who threatened Henry with all 
sorts of evils, on account of his base and pusilla. 
nimous. conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have 
deposed him, had not he diminished their resent- 
ment by violating the convention which he had 
been forced to enter into with the imperious pon- 
tiff, and resuming the title and other marks of roy- 
alty which he had been obliged to lay down. On 
the other hand, the confederate princes of Swabia 
and Saxony were no sooner informed of this un- 
expected change in the conduct of Henry, than 
they assembled at Forckeim in the month of 
March, A. D. 1077, and unanimously elected Ro- 
dolph, duke of Swabia, emperor in his place [7]. 
XVII. This rash step kindled a terrible flame 
in Germany and Italy, and involved, for a long 
time, those unhappy lands in the calamities of 
war. In Ftaly, the Normans, who were masters 
of the lower parts of that country, and the armies 
L14 of 


history have given ample relations of all these events, though 
not all with the same fidelity and accuracy. In the brief ac- 
count I have given of these events, 1 have followed the ge- 
nuine sources, and those writers whose testimonies are the most. 
respectable and sure, such as Sigonius, Pagi, Muratori, Mas- 
covius, Noris, &c. who, though they differ in some minute cirs 
cumstances, are yet agreed in those matters that are of the 
most Importance, 


[2] The ancient and modern writers of Italian and German 
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cENT. of the powerful and valent Mathilda, maintai: ds 
XI. successfully the cause of Gregory against the 
re Pebiids, wcho exposed the Preis of Henry; 

while this unfortunate prince, with all the fore 

he could assemble, carried on the war in Germann 

against Rodolph and the confederate prince lj 
Gregory, considering the events of war as exs 

tremely doubtful, was at first afraid to declare for 

either side, and therefore observed, during a cer- | 

tain time, an appearance of neutrality ; but, en- | 

couraged by the battle of Fladenheim, in which | 

Henry was defeated by the Saxons, A. D. 1080, _ 
he excommunicated anew that vanquished princ e; 

and sending a crown to the victor Rodolph, ¢ . 

clared him lawful king of the Germans. — The | 

injured emperor did not let this new insult pas: 

unpunished ; seconded by the suffrages of severa 

of the Italian and German bishops, he depose 

Gregory a second time in a council which met a 

Mentz, and, in a synod that was soon after asser i 

bled at Brizen, in the province of Tirol, he raised _ 

to the pontificate Guibert, archbishopof Ravenna, _ 

_ who assumed the title of Clement IIL. when he 

was consecrated at Rome, A. D, 1084, four years 

after his election. C4 a 

XVI. This election was followed soon afte 

by an event which gave an advantageous turn to 

the affairs of Henry; this event was a bloc dy 

battle fought upon the banks of the river Elster, 

where Rodolph received a mortal wound, of — 

which he died at Mersburg. Theemperor, having _ 

got rid of this formidable enemy, marched di- _ 

rectly into Ztaly the following year (1081), with _ 

a design to crush Gregory and his adherents, 4 

whose defeat he imagined would contribute effec. _ 

tually to put an end to the troubles in Germany, 

Accordingly he made several campaigns, with 
various success, against the valiant troops of Ma. 


thilda ; and, after having raised twice the siege eo 
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of Rome, he resumed a third time that bold enter- 
prize, and became, at length, master of the greatest 
‘part of that city, in the year 1084. ‘The first step 


that Henry took after ‘this success was to place 


Guibert in the papal chair, after which he re- 


ceived the imperial crown from the hands of the 


new pontiff, was saluted emperor by the Roman 


people, and laid close siege to the castle of St. 


Angelo, whither his mortal enemy, Gregory, had 
fled for safety. He was, however, forced to raise 
this siege by the valour of Robert Guiscard, 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, who brought Gre- 
gory in triumph to Rome ; but, not thinking 
him safe there, conducted him afterwards to Sa- 
lernum. In this place the famous pontiff ended his 
days the year following, A.D. 1085, and left 


_ Europe involved in those calamities which were’ 


the fatal effects of his boundless ambition. He 


- ‘was certainly a man of extensive abilities, endowed 


with a most enterprising genius, and an invin- 


 cible firmness of mind; but it must, at the same 
time, be acknowledged, that he was the most 
 arrogafit and audacious pontiff that had hitherto 
_ sat in the papal chair. The Roman church wor- 


ships him as a saint, though it is certain that he 


was never placed in that order by a regular cano- 


: 


nization. Paul V. about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, appointed the twenty-fifth 


_ day of May, as a festival sacred to the memory of 


this pretended saint [m]; but the emperors of 
Germany, the kings of France, and other European 
princes, have always opposed the celebration of 
this festival, and have thus effectually prevented its 
becoming universal. In our times, Benedict XII. 
zealous to secure to Gregory the saintly honours, 

. : occasioned 


_ [m] See the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp. ad d. xxv. Mazi, and 
Jo, Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedict. Sac. vi. part I, 
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centr. occasioned a contest, whose issue was by no means 
XL favourable to his superstitious views[m], 

part it XIX. The death of Gregory neither r 

“VY” peace to the church, nor tranquillity to the s 

the tumults and divisions which he had 

still continued, and they were augmented fron 

day to day by the same passions to which ther 

owed their origin. Clement III. who was the 

emperor’s pontiff [0], was master of the city of 

Rome, and was acknowledged as pope by a great 

part of Zialy. Henry carried on the war in Ge 

many against the confederate princes. The fac. 

tion of Gregory, supported by the Normans, chos 

for his successor, in the year 1086, Diderick, ab. 

bot of mount Cassin, who adopted the title 

Victor III, and was consecrated in the church of 

St. Peter, in the year 1087, when that part of the 

city was recovered by the Normans from the dc 
minion of Clement. But this new pontiff was c 

a character quite opposite to that of Gregory ; 1 

was modest and timorous, and also of a mild and 

gentle disposition; and finding the papal chair 

beset with factions, and the city of Rome unde: 

the dominion of his competitor, he retired to uis 

monastery, where soon after he ended his days in 

peace. But, before his abdication, he held a 

council at Benevento, where he confirmed and re 

newed the laws that Gregory had enacted for the 

abolition of znvestitures, ; i io aa 

XX. Otho, 


[] The reader will find an ample and curious account of 
this matter in a French book published in Holland in the year 
1743, in three volumes, under the following title: L’Avocat 
du Diable, ou Memoires Historiques et Critiques, sur la Vie et 
sur la Legende du Pape Gregoire VII. 2 ay 

[o] The very learned Jo. Gott]. Hornius engaged hims 
in the Micell. Lips. tom. viii. p. 609. to publish the Life 
Clement III. This pontiff died in the year 1100, as app 
evidently from the €hronicon Beneventanum, published by! 
ratari, in his Antig. Stal. tom. i, p. 262. See also Rubei His 
teria Ravennat. lib. v. p- 307. 


- 
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_ XX. Otho, bishop of Ostia; and monk of 
Clugni, was, by Victor’s recommendation, chosen 
to succeed him. This new pontiff was elected 
at Zerracina in the year 1088, and assumed the 
name of Urban II. Inferior to Gregory in for- 
titude and resolution, he was, however, his equal 
in arrogance and pride, and surpassed him greatly 
in temerity and imprudence [p]. The com- 
mencement of his pontificate had a fair aspect, 
and success seemed to smile upon his undertak- 
ings ; but upon the emperor’s return into Jialy, 


in the year 1090, the face of affairs was totally 
_ changed ; victory crowned the arms of that prince, 
who, by redoubled efforts of valour, defeated, at 


length, Guelph, duke of Bavaria, and the fa- 


~ mous Mathilda, who were the formidable heads 


of the papal faction. The abominable treachery 
of his son Conrad, who, yielding to the seduc- 
tion. of his father’s enemies, revolted-against him, 
and, by the advice and assistance of Urban and 
Mathilda, usurped the kingdom of /ialy, re- 


_ vived the drooping spirits of that faction, who 


hoped to see the laurels of the emperor blasted 
by this odious and unnatural rebellion. The 
consequences, however, of this event were less fa- 
tal to Henry, than his enemies expected. In the 
mean time the troubles of Jfaly still continued, 


nor could Urban, with all his efforts, reduce the 


city of Rome under his lordly yoke. Finding all 
his ambitious measures disconcerted, he assembled 
a council at Placentia in the year 1095, where 
he confirmed the laws and the anathemas of Gre- 
ay gory 5 

[p] We find in the Posthumous Works of Mabillon, tom. 
iii. p. 1. the Life of Urban II. composed by Theod. Ruinart, 
with much learning and industry, but with too httle imparti- 
ality and fidelity, as we may naturally suppose even from the 
name of its author, since it is well known that no monkish 
writer dare attempt to paint the Roman pontiffs in their true 
colours.—See ‘also, for an account of Urban, the Hist. Liti. de 
fa France, tom, vil. p. 514. : 
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CENT. gory; and afterwards undertook a journey‘ 
XI. France, where he held the famous council of 
PART Il. . . 

ww mont, and had the pleasure of kindling a new 
against the infidel possessors of the holy | 
In this council, instead of endeavouring to te 
nate the tumults and desolations that the dis 
concerning investitures had already produced, this 
unworthy pontiff added fuel to the flame, and sa__ 
exasperated matters by his imprudent and arro. _ 

gant proceedings, as to render an accommodation _ 
_ between the contending parties more difficult — 
than ever. Gregory, notwithstanding his i 
lence and ambition, had never carried matter 

far as to forbid the bishops and the rest of the 
clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their re 
spective sovereigns. This rebellious prohibition 
was reserved for the audacious arrogance of Urban, 

who published it as a law in the council of Cler. 
mont [q]. After this noble expedition, the rest, 
less pontiff returned into Jtaly, where he mh 
himself master of the castle of St Angelo, and s 
after ended his days in the year 1099; he was 
not long survived by his antagonist Clement I, _ 
who died the following year, and thus left Ray- 
nier, a Benedictine monk, who was chosen suce 
cessor to. Urban, and assumed the name of Pase — 

cal II. sole possessor of the papal chair at the one 
clusion of this century. | 
The state XXI. Among the eastern monks in this ens 
asicorder tury, there happened nothing worthy of be 
consigned to the records of history, while those of 
the | 


[g] To the fifteenth canon.of this council the following — 
words were added ; * Ne episcopus vel sacerdos regi vel alic 
laico in manibus ligiam fidelitatem faciant,” i.e. It i 
acted, that no bishop or priest shall promise upen oath 
obedience to any king or any laymen.” They are entirely — 
mistaken, who affirm that Gregory prohibited the bishops — 
from taking oaths of allegiance to their respective sovereigns, — 
as Cardinal Noris has sufficiently demonstrated in his:Jsfori@ 
delle Investiture, chap. x. p. 279, tie 9 ov 1 a 


x 
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the west were concerned immediately in transac- 


tions of great consequence, and which deserve 
the attention of the curious reader. The western 
_ monks were remarkable for. their attachment to 


‘the Roman pontiffs ; this connexion had been long 
formed, and it was originally owing to the ava- 
rice and violence of both bishops and princes, 
who, under various pretexts, were constantly en- 
croaching upon the possession of the monks, and 
thus obliged them to seek for security against 
these invasions of their property in the protection 
of the popes. This protection was readily granted 
by the pontiffs, who seized, with avidity, every 
occasion of enlarging their authority; and the 
monks, in return, engaged themselves to pay an 
annual tribute to their ghostly patrons. But in 
this century things were carried still farther; and 
the pontifis, more especially Gregory VI. who 
was eagerly bent upon humbling the bishops, and 
transferring their privileges to the Roman see, 
enlarged their jurisdiction over the monks at the 
expence of the episcopal order. They advised 
and exhorted the monks to withdraw themselves 
and their possessions from the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and to place both under the inspection 


and dominion of St.Peter [r]. Hence it hap- 


pened that, from the time of Gregory, the num- 
ber of monasteries that had - received zmmuni- 


- ties, both from the ‘temporal authority of the so- 


‘vereign and the spiritual jurisdiction of the bi- 
shops, were multiplied beyond measure through- 
cout all Europe, and the rights of princes, toge- 
; ther 


[r]. A specimen of this may be seen in the seventh Epistle 
.of Gregory, in which he reduces the monks of Redon under 
“the jurisdiction of the Roman see, by amandate conceived in 
‘terms that had never been used before his time ; see Martene 
Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. i. p. 204. We may add to this, se« 

veral like mandates of Urban II. and the succeeding pontifis, 
which are to be found in the collection now cited, and in 


others of that kind, 
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ruption. 


on the contrary, to the highest ecclesiastical dig 


"The corruption and violence that ‘reigned with impunity i 


‘solution and impiety that have been handed dow 


_XXvI. sect. vil. opp. tom. ii. part II, p. 499. and Simon, 4 


‘age, see Blondel, De Formula regnante Christo, p. 14.—Bou- ; 


“knighthood, in consequence of which a certain set of eque 


‘ful oppressors and ravishers. . This wenn 7 ‘knights-e 
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ther with the interests and privileges of the e 
copal order, were violated and ‘erasaplad ipo or 
, rather ingrossed, to swell the gro deen spotism 
~ of the all-grasping pontiffs [s]. we Oa 
XXII. All the writers of this’ age: acai 
the ignorance, licentiousness, frauds, debauche 
ries, dissensions, and enormities, that dishonoure 
by far the greatest part of the monastic o der 
not to mention the numerous marks of their ¢ 


to our times [¢]. . However astonished we may 
at such horrid irregularities among a set of 1 
whose destination was so sacred, and whose pro- 
fession was so austere, we shall still be more sur- 
prised to learn that this degenerate order, 80 3 
from losing aught of their influence and eredtuid on 
account of their licentiousness, were cal ail 


nities, and beheld their opulence and autho 
increasing from day to day. Our ei ai 
deed, will be diminished, when we consider t 
gross ignorance and superstition, and the u 
bounded licentiousness and corruption of manners, 
that reigned in this century among all ranks and 
orders of men en a peihhe se and tanks on 


"-perve 
{s] There is not, per haps, i in Germany, one me insta 

of this-pernicious dmmunity before the time of Gregory Vil. 
[4] See Jo. Launoy, Assert. in privileg. S. Medardi, car 


lioth. Critique, tom. ili. cap. xxxii. p. 331. 
[«] For an account of the astonishing corruption af! 


lainvilliers, De ’ Origine et des Droits de la Noblesse in Molet’s 
Memoires de Literature et d’ Histoire, tom. ix. (part Aq ‘Pe . 63. 


this horrid age, gave occasion to the institutions of chivalry or 


tia heeds undertook the defence of the poor sand | 
and particularly of the fair sex, against the insults of pc 
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pervert the taste and judgment of even those who 
are not void of natural sagacity, and often pre- 
vent their being shocked at the greatest inconsis- 
tencies. Amidst this general depravation of sen- 
timents and conduct, amidst the flagitious crimes 
that were daily perpetrated, not only by the laity, 
but also by the various orders of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, all such as respected the com- 
mon rules of decency, or preserved in their exter- 
nal demeanor the least appearance of picty and 
virtue, weré looked upon as saints of the highest 
rank, and considered as the peculiar favourites 
of heaven. © This circumstance was, no doubt, fa- 
yourable to many of the monks who were less pro- 
fligate than the rest of their order, and might con- 
tribute more or less to support the credit of the 
whole body.. Besides, it often happened, that 
princes, dukes, knights and generals, whose days 
had been consumed in debauchery and crimes, 
_and distinguished’ by nothing but the violent ex- 
ploits of unbridled lust, cruelty, and avarice, felt 
at the approach of old age, or death, the inexpres- 
‘sible anguish of a wounded conscience, and the 
gloomy apprehensions and terrors it excites. In 
this dreadful condition, what was their resource ? 
What were the means by which they hoped to 
disarm the uplifted hand of divine justice, and 
render the governor of the world propitious? 
They purchased at an enormous price the prayers 
of the monks to screen them from judgment, and 
devoted to God and to the saints a large portion 
of the fruits of their rapine, or entered themselves 
into the monastic order, and bequeathed their 
possessions to their new brethren. And thus it 
: was 


‘was certainly of great use in these miserable times, when 
the majesty of laws and government was fallen into contempt, 
. and they who bore the title of sovereigns and magistrates, had 
neither resolution nor power to maintain their authority, or to 
perform the duties of their stations. 
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cent. was that, monkery received perpetually new 4 ' 
x1. _cessions of opulence and credit, — 


ny XXII: The monks of Clugni is Sbiat st 
The monks passed all the other religious orders in the 1 
of Cingni. they had. acquired, from a prevailing. opi 
their eminent sanctity and virtue. ‘Hen 
discipline was universally respected, “aa 
also their rules were adopted by the found 
new monasteries, and the reformers of. those @ qi 
were in a state of decline. These famous mo 
arose, by degrees, to the very highest summi 
worldly prosperity, by the presents. which t th 1e) 
received from all quarters ; and-their power 
credit grew, with their opulence to such a height 
that, towards the conclusion of this century, the 
were formed into a separate society, which sti 
subsists under the title of the order, or congrega 
tion of Clugni (w ]. And no sooner were they thi 
established, than they extended their spiritual a dc 

minion:on, all sides, reducing, under their j 
diction, all the monasteries which they _ hid 
formed by their counsels, and engaged to < 
their religious discipline. The famous Hi gO 
sixth abbot of Clugni, who was in high credit 
the court of Rome, and had acquired the pecu liz 
protection and esteem of several princes, laboure 
with such success, in extending the power and 
jurisdiction of his order, that, before the end o 
this century, he saw himself at the head of five 
and-thirty of the principal monasteries in Fra 
besides a considerable number of smaller convents 
that acknowledged him as their chief. Mam 
other epee: societies, + hee mt refaied'e 
’ te L ns J 


[wv] For’: a particular account of the rapid and monstro: 
strides which the order of Clugni made to opulence 548. ad 
_nion, see Steph. Baluzius, MMiscellan. tom. v. p. ‘ 
tom. vi. p. 436. as also hema: fom Benedict. - Seen 


passin. 
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tering into this new order, and continued to cENT. 
choose their respective governors, yet shewed such , *" 
respect for the abbot of Clugni, or the Arch-abbot, ppeiadie A 
as he styled himself, that they regarded him as 

their spiritual chief [2]. This enormous aug- 
mentation of opulence and authority was, how- 

ever, fruitful of many evils; it increased the ar- 
rogance of these aspiring monks, and contributed 

much to the propagation of the several vices that 
dishonouted the religious societies of this licentious 

and superstitious age. The monks of Clugni de- 
generated soon from their primitive sanctity, and, 

a a short space of time, were distinguished by 
nothing but the peculiarities of their discipline 

from the rest of the monastic orders. 

XXIV. The example of these monks excited 
several pious men to erect particular monastic 
fraternities, or congregations, like that of Clugnz, 
the consequence of which was, that-the Benedic- 
tine order, which had been hitherto one great and 
universal body, was now divided into separate so- 
¢ieties, which, though they were subject to one 
general rule, yet differed from each other in va- 
fious circumstances, both of their discipline and 
manner of living ; and rendered their division still 
more conspicuous by reciprocal exertions of ani- 
mosity and hatred. Inthe year 1023, Romuald, 
an Italian fanatic, retired to Camaldol [ y], on the 
Mount Apennine, and, in that solitary retreat, 
founded the order, or congregation of the Camaldo- 
lites, which still remains in a flourishing state, 
particularly in Ztaly. His followers were distin- 
guished into two classes, of which the one were 
Coenobites, and the other Ermites. Both ob- 
- VOL. Ue Mm served 


| [2] Mabillon Pref. ad Sac. v. Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. 
p. 26.—Hist. Generale de Bourgogne par les Moines Benedic- 
tins, tom. i. p. 151. published at Paris in folio, in the year 
1739.—Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. ix. p. 470. 

fy] Otherwise called Campo Malduh. - 


t 
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served,a severe discipline; but the Coenobite 
4. degenerated | much from, their primitive < 
Yi ty e25 ad tase jee 

Some time after thin, Giualbert, a. nai 
Florence, founded at Vc al-Ombroso, Situated in 
Apennines, a congregation of 
who, in a short spaee of times: propetited th na 
discipline in several parts of Zialy tian ees the 
two Italian monasteries we may add that of H 
sauge in Germany [b], erected by William, 
eminent abbot, who had reformed many. anci¢ 
convents, and was the: founder of. several. : 
establishments.: . It is, however, to be obsery € 
that the monastery’ of Hirsauge was rather 
branch of the congregation of Clugnt, whose Ja 
and manner of living it, had; spy than a ne 
_ fraternity. eig lag “ 
XXV.. Towards the Pi tee of this « entu 
[c], Robert, abbot of. Moleme in Burgu 
haying employed, in’ vain, ‘his . miost’ zee ous 
forts to revive the decaying piety.‘ and discipl 
: [+ al ML didw., 


r 


Lt ie 
C2] The writers, who have given any dei gol al 1 
of the order of the Camaldolites, are enumetated by. Jo. f 
Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Lat. medii evi, tom. i. p. 898 
Add to these Romualdi Vita, in Actis Soncton Rebriantl 
ii, ps 101. and in Mabillon’s Acta _Sanctor. Ord. Bened. § 
vi. part I. p, 247.—Helyot. Hist. des Ordres, tom. v. Pp. 
—Mabillon, Annal. Ord. Bened. tom, Vv. p. . 26) _M: 
Zeigelbaver, Centifolium Camaldulense; sive ‘Notitia Scryj 
Camaidulensium, published at Venice in the Logie en 
[a] See the life of Gualbert in Mabillon’s : 2 rane 
Ord. Bened. Sec. vi. part-II. p. 273. Helyot. H FE e 
dres, tom. v. p. 298. Many interesting circumstance 
to the history ‘of this order have been : Seon by t 
Lami, in. the -Delicie Eruditorum, fee Ae € 
tom. ii. p. 238. as also p. 272. 279. where the ancient/la 
of the order are enumerated; see _also Sam iil. of the s 
work; ps 177.212... idwMl 


[] See Mabillon, ota Sanct. Becak kisi iie peel 1 ia 


716.—Helyot. Hist. des Ordres, tom. v- Be ete 
{c] In the year 1098. re re 


asi 


a 


P| 


- 


ae! 


Chap. Il.» Dovtois, Church-Government, &c. 
of hig convent, and to oblige his ‘monks to ob- 


serve, with more exactness, the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, retired, with about twenty monks, who 
had not been infected with the dissolute turn of 
their brethren, to a place called Citeaur, in the 
diocése of Chalons.: In this retreat, which was 
at that time a miserable desert, covered on all 
sides with. brambles and thorns, but which bears, 
‘at present, a quite different aspect, Robert laid 
the foundations of the famous order, or congrega- 
tion of Cistertians, which, like that of Clugni, made 
a most rapid and astonishing progress, was pro- 
pagated through the greatest part of Hwrope in the 
following century, and was not only enriched 
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‘with the most liberal and splendid donations, - 


but also acquired: the form and privileges of a 
spiritual republic, and exercised a sort of do- 
minion over all the monastic orders [d].. The 
great and fundamental law of this new frater- 
nity, was the rule of St. Benedict, which was to 
be solemnly and rigorously“ observed; to this 
were added several other institutions and injunc- 
tions, which’ were designed to maintain the au- 
thority of this rule, to ensure its observance, and 
to defend: it against the dangerous effects of opu- 
lence, and the restless efforts of human corrup- 
tion to render the best establishments imperfect. 
These injunctions were excessively austere, griev- 
ous to mature, but pious and laudable in the 
“esteem of a superstitious age. They did not, 


however, secure the sanctity of this holy congre- 
‘gation ; since the seducing charms of opulence, 


than was expected, produced the same effect 
among the Cistertians, whose zeal, in the rigor- 
| igi liye Mm 2 ous 


. ‘ cr fd } In about an hundred’ years after its first establish- 
| Ment, this order boasted of 1800 abbies, and was become so 
| powerful, that it governed almost all Zurope, both in spiri- 


tuals and temporals, 


¢ 


——— 


that corrupted the monks of Clugni much sooner’ 


a 
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CENT. ous observance of their rule, began gradually 
in, a) diminish, and who, in process of time » Brew 
Rend as‘negligent and dissolute as the rest of the: Ben 
dictines [e]. SOI ISIL i oT ha 
New mon» XXVI. Besides these convents, that were founds 
aucor ed upon the principles, and might be considered 
as branches of the Benedictine order, sever 
other monastic societies were formed, which were 
distinguished by peculiar laws, and: by rules of 
discipline and obedience, which they had ‘draw 
up for themselves. To many of those gloom 
and. fanatical monks, whose austerity was rathe 
the fruit of a bad habit of body, than the resul 
of a religious principle, the rule of Benedi 
appeared too mild; to others it seemed’ incom 
plete and defective, and not sufficiently: accon 
modated to the exercise of the various duties w 
owe to the Supreme Being. Hence Stephen, ¢ 
nobleman of Auvergne (who is ‘called by some 
Stephen de Muret, from the place:where he first 
erected the convent of his order) obtained, ii 
the year 1073, from Gregory VIl. the priv 
lege of instituting a new species of monastic dis? 
cipline. His first design was ‘to subject his fraz_ 
ternity to the rule of St. Benedict; but hi 
changed his intention, and composed himself the 
body of laws, which was to be their rule of life 
piety, and manners. In these laws there wer 
many injunctions; that shewed the exce 
& Tawste 
~ [e] The principal historian of the Cistertian order, in 
Manriques, whose Annales Cistertiensis, an ample and lea 
work, were published in four volumes folio; at . 
year 1642. After him we may place Piere le Nain, w 
Essai de P Histoire de POrdre des Citeaux, was printed in # 
year 1696, at Paris, in nine volumes in 8vo. ' e other hi 
torians, who have given accounts of this famous order, 
enumerated by Fabricius, in his Biblioth. Latina medi 
tom. i. p. 1066. Addto-these Helyot’s Hist. des Ordres, t 
v. p. 341, and Mabillon, who, in the fifth and sixth volum 
of his Annales Benedictine, has given a learned and accurate 
account of the origin and progress of the Cistertians. . 
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vere the two great points which he inculcated 


ete oftheir author. © Poverty and obedience. 
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with the warmest zeal, and all his regulations |.) 


were directed to promote and secure them in 
this new establishment ; for this purpose it was 
solemnly enacted, that the monks should possess 
no lands beyond the limits of their convent ; that 
the use of flesh should be allowed to none, not 
even to thesick and infirm ; and that none should 
be permitted to keep cattle, that they might not 
be exposed to the temptation of violating their 
frugal regimen. ‘To these severe precepts many 
others of equal rigour were added; for this gloomy 
legislator Mabel upon his fraternity the solemn 
observance of a profound and uninterrupted si- 
lence, and insisted so much upon the importance 
and necessity of solitude, that none but a few per- 
sons of the highest eminence and authority were 
permitted to pass the threshold of his monastery. 
He prohibited all intercourse with the female 


gex, and, indeed, excluded his order from all the 


comforts and enjoyments of life. His followers 
were divided into two classes, of which the one 
comprehended the clerks, and the other what he 
called the converted brethren. The former were 
totally absorbed in the contemplation of divine 
‘things, while the latter were charged with the 
‘care and administration of whatever related to 
‘the concerns and necessities of a present life, 
‘Such were the principal circumstances of the 
‘mew institution founded by Stephen, which arose 
to the highest pitch of renown in this and the 
following century, and was regarded with the 
“most profound veneration as long as its laws and 
‘discipline were observed; but two things contri< 
‘buted to its decline, and at length brought on 
its ruin; the first was, the violent contest which 
arose between the clerks and the converts, on acs 
gount of the pre-eminence which the latter pre 
\ a Mm 3 tended 


ASA 
— 


phe Il. 


The order 
of the Car- 
thusians, 


_ cP The life and ghostly exploits of Stephen, the: founder of 


Be Biicid 
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tended over the former ; and ‘the second. w 
gradual diminution of the rigour and aus! 
Stephen’s rule, which was softened and mi 
from time to tithe, both by the heads of the 
and by the Roman pontifls. This once famo 
monastic society was distinguished by the title « 
the Order of Grandmontains, as Muret, v 
they were first established, was shussed cil 
Grammont, in the province of Limoges [. ts. toi 

XXVIL In the year 1084[g], was insti 
the famous order of Carthusians, so called f 8 
Chartreux, a dismal and wild spot of ground ne 
Grenoble in Dauphine, surrounded with ba: ren 
mountains and craggy rocks. ‘The founder of this 
monastic society, which surpassed all the rest in 
the extravagant austerity of their manners at 
discipline, was Bruno, a native of Cologn, an 
canon of the cathedral of Rheims in France. Th 
zealous ecclesiastic, who had _ neither power t | 
reform, nor patience to bear, the dissolute man. 
ners of his archbishop Manasse, retired. fron 
his church with six of his companions, and, 
ing obtained the, permission of Hugh, bish 
Grenoble, fixed his residence in the miserable de 
sert already mentioned aU He adopted at firs 


6th 
Mab. 
i 


LA] Theo origin of this order is related by eral 
whose treatise upon that subject is published i in the Bibli 
‘Manuscriptorum, Phil, Labbei, tom. ii. p. 275. For’ 
count of the history of this celebrated society, see Jo. 
‘lon, Annal. Bened. tom, y. p, 65. s. p. 99. tom. vi. p. 
and Pref. ad Actor. SS. Ord, Bened. Sac. vi. part Il. f 
Helyot. Hist. des Ordres, tom, vil. p. 409.—Gallia 
Monachor. Bened. tom. ii. p. 645—Baluzii Vite Ponti i. 
nionens. tom. i. p. 158. ot “Miscellanea, tom. vii. p. 


iy 


order, are recorded in the Acta. Sanctorum, tom. ii, F ‘ebr. . 
__[g], Some place the institution of this order in “the yea 
1080, and others in the year 1086. 
" [h] The learned Fabricius mentions, in his Bibl. Lat. nes 


bs tom, i. p. 784. several 9 writers who have. i 
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rule of‘ St. Behedict, to which he added a ceENr. 

| considerable number of severe and rigorous pre- | *" 

cepts; his successors, however, went still farther, rents 
f and imposed. upon the Carthusians new laws, 
_ much more intolerable than those of their founder, 
"laws which inculcated the highest degrees of au- 
-sterity that the most gloomy imagination could 
‘jnvent [i]. And yet, notwithstanding all this, 
it is remarkable, that no monastic society dege- 
_perated so. little from the severity of their pri- 
_ mitive institution and discipline as this of the Car- 
. see The progress of their order was indeed 
less, rapid, and their influence less extensive in 


le, Mm 4 the 
| history of Bruno and his order, but his enumeration is incom~ 
| plete ; since there are yet extant many histories of the Carthu- 
| sians, that have escaped his notice. See Innocent. Massoni 
Annales Carthusian, published in the year 1687.—Petri Or- 
landi Chronicon, Carthusianum, and the elegant, though imper- 

_ fect history of the order in question, which is to be found in 
_ Helyot’s Hist. des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 366. Many important 
| illustrations on the nature and laws of this famous society have 
been published by Mabillon, in his Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 
638. 683. A particular and accurate account of Bruno has 
been given by the Benedictine monks in their Hist. Litter. de 
la France, tom. ix. p. 233 ; but a yet more ample one will be 
undoubtedly givenby the campilers of the Acta Sanctorum, when 
. they shall have carried on their work to the sixth of October, 
which is the festival consecrated to the memory ef Bruno.- It 
was a current report in ancient times, that the occasion of Bru- 
 no’s retreat, was the miraculous restoration of a certain priest 
to life, who, while the funeral service was performing, raised 
himself up and said, By the just judgment of God I am damned, 
"and then expired anew. This story is looked upon as fabulous 
by the most respectable writers, even of the Roman church, 
especially since it has been refuted by Launoy, in his treatise 
De causa Secessus Brunonis in Desertum. Nor does it seem ta 
preserve its credit among the Carthusians, who are more ins 
terested than others in this pretended miracle. Such of them, 

at least, as affirm it, do it with a good deal of modesty and 
diffidence. The arguments on both sides are candidly and acs 
curately enumerated by Czs. Egass. du Boulay, in his Histor, 

Academ. Paris. tom. i. p. 467. 
i ~ [i] See Mabillon, Pref. ad Sec. vi. part II. Actor. SS 
Qrd. Bened. p. 37, 
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A-~) Ments, whose laws were less rigorous, and wh 


The order 
of St An- 


thony of 
Vienne, 


_ gharacter and genius of the sex. 


manners were less austere. It was a 


before the tender sex could be engaged to submi 
to the savage rules of this imblaincdaeh y institutio 
nor had the Carthusian order ever reason to boa 
of a multitude of females subjected to its jurisdic 
tion; it was too forbidding to captivate a sex, 
which, though susceptible of the seductions of en. 
thusiasm, is of a frame too delicate to support the 
severities of a rigorous self-denial[#]. = 9 
XXVIII. Towards the conclusion of this cen 
tury [7], the order of St. Anthony of Vienne it 
Dauphine, was instituted for the relief and sup. 
port of such as were seized with grievous disor, 
ders, and particularly with the disease called St 
Anthony’s fire. All who were infected with th 
Po disorder repaired toa cell built nea 
zenne by the Benedictine monks of Grammon 
in which the body of St. Anthony was said te 
repose 
[4] The Carthusian nuns have not sufficiently anes h 
attention of the authors who have written concerning this fa 
mous order 5 nay, several writers have gone so far as to maif- 
tain, that there was not in this order a single convent of nuns. 
This notion, however, is highly erroneous ; as there were | Or 
merly several convents of Carthusian virgins, of which, indee 
the greatest part have not subsisted to our times. In the 
1368, there was an extraordinary law passed, by whi 
establishment of any more female Carthusian convents was 
pressly prohibited, Hence there remain only five at thi 
four in France, and one in Bruges in Flanders. See the 
tés Historiques Physiques et Litteraires, tom. i. p. 80. publi 
at Paris in 8vo, in the year 1752. Certain it is, that the : 
gorous discipline of the Carthusians is quite inconsistent w 
‘the delicacy and tenderness of the female sex ; and, therefc 
in the few female convents of that order that still subsist, 
austerity of that discipline has been diminished, as ; 
necessity as from humanity and wisdom ;. it was more partic 
larly found necessary to abrogate those severe injunction 
silence and solitude, that are so little adapted to the | nown 


[2] In the year 1095, She ide 


) 
7 
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fepose, that, by the prayers and intercessions of 
his eminent saint, they might be miraculously 
healed. Gaston, an opulent nobleman of Vienne, 
oe his son Guerin, pretended to have expe- 
enced, in their complete recovery, the marvel- 

| Tous efficacy of St. Anthony’s intercession, and, in 
_ eonsequence thereof, devoted themselves and their 
| 


possessions, from a principle of pious gratitude, 
0 the service of St. Anthony, and to the per- 
formance of generous and charitable offices to- 
wards all such as were afflicted with the miseries 
_ of poverty and sickness. Their example was fol- 
lowed, at first, but by eight persons; their com- 
“munity, however, was afterwards considerably 
augmented. They were not bound by particular 
_vows like the other monastic orders, but were 
consecrated, in general, to the service of God, 
) and lived under the jurisdiction of the monks of 
_Grammont. In process of time, growing opulent 

nd powerful by the multitude of pious donations 
_ they received from all parts, they withdrew them- 
Selves from the dominion of the Benedictines, 
_ propagated their order in various countries, and, 
at length, obtained, in the year 1297, from Bo- 
_niface VIII. the dignity and privileges of an in- 
dependent congregation, under the rule of St. 
Augustin [7m]. 
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_~  XXIX. The licentiousness and corruption that The order 
“had infected all the other ranks and orders of the * “™°"* 


_tlergy, were also remarkable among the canons, 
which was a middle sort of order between the 
monks and secular priests, and whose first esta- 
eet . blishment 


|.» [m] See the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Januarii. p. 160.—He- 
‘Ayot, Hist. des Ordres. tom. ii. p. 108.—Gabr. Penott. Histor. 
| Ganonicorum regular. lib. ii. cap. T70—Jo. Exh, Kapii Diss. de 
| Sratribus §. Anton. published at Leipsick, in the year 1737.— 
_ For an aceoynt of the present state of the principal hospital, 
_ or residence of this order where the abbot remains, see Mer- 
_tene and Durand, Voyage Litter. de deux Benedictins ge lg 
| Fangreg. de St. Maur.tom. i. p. 260. ~ } 
: 
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blishment was in the eighth century. » In cert 
provinces of Europe, the canons were corn 
to a very high degree, and surpassed, i in th 
dalous dissolution of their manners, all eo oth hal ~ | 
ecclesiastical and monastic orders, Hence se several © 
pious and virtuous persons exerted : fo 
the reformation of this degenerate body ; so: 
pontiffs appeared in this good cause, and mo 
especially Nicolas I. who in a council held. ai 
Rome in the year 1059, abrogated the ancient rul 
of the canons, which had been drawn up 3 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, and substituted another ay 
place [n]. These laudable attempts were attend 
with considerable success, and a much better ni 
of discipline was established in almost all thes 
nonical orders, than that which had been forn 
in use. It was not, however, possible to reg 
them all upon the same footing, and to su 
them to the same degree of reformation anc 
cipline ; nor indeed was this necessary. 
ingly, a certain number of these cuca 
leges were erected into communities, t 2. respe 
tive members of which had one. common di 
ing, and a common table, which was the poi 
chiefly insisted upon by the pontiffs, as this alon 
was sufficient to prevent the canons from er 
into the bonds of matrimony. It did ha 
ever, exclude them from the possession or € 
ment of private property ; for they reser 
themselves the right of appropriating to their 
use the fruits and revenues of their henelfices, 
of employing them as ne thought expec 
Other canonical congregations subjected t 
selves to a rule of life less agrees and com 


[n] This decree of Nicolas II, by which the primiti 
of the canons was changed, is published by Mabillon 
the papers, which serve as proofs to the rah volut 
Annales Bened. and also in the annals themselves. $e 
av. Aungl. Bened, p. 748. as also lib, lxi. sect. xxv. P- 


[ 
i 
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| didus, in consequence of the zealous exhortations cent. 
- of Ivo or Ives, bishop of Chartres, renouncing all oe a 
th worldly possessions and prospects, all private 7; 
a: and living in a manner that resembled 
| ‘the austerity of the monastic orders. Hence arose 

the well-known distinction between the. secular 


andthe regular canons ; the former of which ob- 


| served the decree of Nicolas I]. while the latter, 
“more prone to mortification and self-denial, com- 

| ‘plied with the directions and jurisdictions of Ivo ; 
| and as this austere prelate imitated St. Augustin 
| {o],in the manner of regulating the conduct of 
his-clergy, his canons, were called, by many, the 
_ regular canons. of St. Augustin [ p].. 


> aa 


i 


XXX. The 


nike [o] St. Augustin committed to writing: no particular 
“sa for his clergy ; but his manner of ruling them may be 
learned from several passages in his Episiles. 
 ~{p] See Mabillon, Annal: Bened. tom. iv. p. 586. et Opera 
‘Posthuma, tom. ii. p. 102. 115.—Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, 
= tom. ii. ps 11.<—Lud. Thomassini Disciplina Eccleste circa 
| Beneficia, tom. i. part I. 1. iii. c. xi. p. 657-—Muratori Antig. 
| Atal. medii evi, tom. v. p. 257.—In the Gallia Christiana of 
| ~ the Benedictine monks, we find frequent mention made both 
| of this reformation of the canons, and also of their division into 
| seculars and regulars. The regular canons are much displea- 
| sed with all the accounts that render the origin of their com- 
|, munity so recent ; they are extremely ambitious of appearing 
| with the venerable character of an ancient establishment, and 
| therefore trace back their first rise, through the darkness of 
1st the remotest ages, to Christ himself, or, at least, to St. Au- 
" gustin. But the arguments and testimonies, by which they 
| pretend to support this imagined antiquity of their order, 
' are a proof of the weakness of their cause, and of the vanity 
_ of their pretensions, and are not, therefore, worthy of a serious 
' refutation. It is true, the title of canons is, undoubtedly, 
_ of much more ancient date than the eleventh century, but 
"not as applied to a particular order or institution, for at its 
| first-rise it was used in a very vague general sense (See Claud. j 
_ de Vert, Explications des Ceremonies de la Messe, tom. i. p. 

58.) and therefore the mere existence of the title proves no- 
) thing. At the same time, it is evident, beyond all possibility 
of contradiction, that we find not the least mention made of 
| ; the division of the canons into regular and secular before the 
: : eleventh 


a 
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parry contury, were, lenek eats it G0 


‘The princi. there is yet extant a volume of Homilies, +3 
pal Greek not altogether contemptible; = 9 ut “ai 


writers, 


Theophanes Cerameus, i i. e. the potter, o 


Nilus Doxopatrius, who was remarkable f 
his knowledge in matters nelaiaenieene ecclesiasti c ) 
polity ; : wit bogamg 

Nicetas Pectoratus, who was atest strenv 
defender of the religious sentiments and cee 
of the Greek church ; i‘) oa 

Michael Psellus, whose vast progress in variou 
kinds of learning and science procured him am 
distinguished and shining reputation; 

Michael Cerularius, bishop or patriarch of Com 
stantinople, who imprudently revived the contro: 
versy between the Greeks and Latins, which h r 
been for some time happily suspended ; — 3 


eleventh century. And it is equally certain, eet those 
who had nothing in common but their dwelling and table, 
called secular ; while those who had divested themselves of a 
private property, and had every thing, without exception, 
common with their fraternity, were distinguished by the tit 
of regular canons. 

(ce To Dr. Mosheim’s account of the canons, it may t De 
improper to add a few words concerning their introductio 
into England, and their progress and establishment amo 
The order of regular canons of St. Augustin was test, 
England by Adelwald, confessor to Henry I. who first e 
a priory of his order at Nostel in 1 orkshire, and had i in 
enough to have the church of Carlisle converted into an 
copal see, and given to regular canons, invested with the 
vilege of choosing their bishop. This order was sing 
voured and protected by Henry I. who gave them, in the 
1107, the priory of Dunstable, and by Queen Maud, 
erected for them, the year following, the priory of the 
Trinity 1 London, the prior of which was always one 
twenty-four aldermen, ‘They increased so p: giousl Ys 
besides the noble priory of Merton, which was founde 
them, in the year 1117, by Gilbert, an earl of the sites 
blood, they had, under the reign of Edward I. fift ya 
ories, as appears by the catalogue presented to” : 
when he obliged all the monasteries to receive his: protections | 

and to acknowledge his jurisdiction, - 


; | 
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» Simeon, the Younger, author of a book of Me. cenr. 
ditations on the Duties of the Christian Life, which | *"- 
is yet ‘extant ; ; . PART II. 
- Theophylact, a Bulgarian, whose illustrations of 

the sacred writings were received with universal 
approbation and esteem [¢ ]. 

XXXL The writers, who distinguished them- Latin wri. 
‘selves most among the Latins, were they that ‘> 
follow: °° > 

- Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, eminent for his 
love of letters, and_his zeal for the education of 
“youth ; as also for various compositions, particu- 
arly his epistles, and famous for his excessive 
and enthusiastic attachment to the Virgin 
oa fr}. : Le, 
| umbert, a Cardinal’ of the Roman church, 
who far surpassed’ all the Latins, both in the ve- 
_hemence and learning which appeared in his con- 
troversial writings against the Greeks [s]. | 
. Petrus Damianus, who, on account of his genius, 
| candour, probity, and various erudition, deserves 
_to be ranked among the most learned and estima- 
ble writers of this century ; though he was not 
altogether untainted with the reigning prejudices 
and defects of the times [7]. 
 Marianus Scotus, whose Chronicle, with several 
other compositions, is yet extant. 

. » Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, a man of 
great genius and subtilty, deeply versed in the 
‘dialectics of this age, and most illustriously dis- 
We tinguished 


} 


fq] Fora mere ample account of these Greek writers, the 
_ feader may consult the Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius. 

| [r] For a farther account of this eminent man, see the Hist. 
| Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 261. 

_ {s] See Martene, Thesaurus anecdot. tom. v. p. 629.— 
Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. vil. p. 527. 

| [#] See the Acta Sanctor. Febr. tom. ui. p. 406.—General 
| Dictionary, at the article Damien.—Casim. Oudini Diss. in 
| tom. ii. Comm. de Scriptor. Eccles. p. 686. 
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cent, tinguished by his profound: and -extraordinar 


Pann yz, SHOwledge in theology fu}, Qo! so 
aE) Lanfranc, also archbishop of Canterbury, \ 
~ ' acquired.a high degree of reputation | by: his ¢ 
mentary, upon the Epistles of St.Paul, as 
several other productions [ w], which, cor rin 
the age in which he lived, discover an uncomm«¢ 
measure Of sagacity and erudition [a]j.. 
Bruno of mount Cassin, and the other famoy 
ecclesiastic of that name, who founded) the m 
nastery of the Carthusians;, |. s}rol 9. 
___ Ivo, bishop of Chartres; who was so eminen 
distinguished by his zeal and activity; in maintai 
ing the rights and pfivileges of the church; ~ 
‘Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, who was a f 
losopher,and_a;poet, as well asa divine, witho 
being either eminent. or, contemptible in-any 
these characters [y] ;| but, upon the whole, ama 
of considerable learning; and capacity ;,, [etere wel 
Gregory, VII. that imperious and arrogant pe 
tiff, of whom we have several productions, besi¢ 
his Letters. “ro! geom off eeonis fos . 
[wu]. See the Hist. Litter..de.la France, tom. ix. p. 398 
Rapin Thoyras, Hist. d’ Angleterre, tom, ils p65. 6 
en 4to.—Colonia, Hist. Litter. de Lyon, t - lie Dp. § 
We have already given a more ample aécou of 1 i 
abilities and Jearned productions of Anselm. © ¢ 1) + 
«> [w] Among those productions we may reckon 
franc’s Letters to Pope Alexander II, to} ildebrand. 
archdeacon of Rome, and to several bishops in Engla: 
Normandy ; as also a Commentary upon the Psalms, a 
concerning Confession, an Ecclesiastical His , whi 
extant, and a remarkable Dissertation concerning the Bo 
Blood of Christ in the Eucharist. In this last perfo 
Lanfranc endeavours to prove, against Berenger, the 
of a corporal presence in the eucharist ;, thoug ‘it ism 
that this opinion was not, the doctrine of the ¢ ok es 
land, in the conclusion of the tenth, or the commencement ¢ 
the following century. See Collier’s Becles. History of Grea 
Britain, vol. i. p. 260, 263.» see Sil ean 
[2]. Hist. Litter. de la France, tom. Vila: 60-052): ae 
Ly] The Benedictine monks published in folio, at Pai 
in the year 1708, the Works of Hildebert, illustrated by the 


observations of Beaugendre.. } - 
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: mg the doctrine of the Christian church mn 

this century. a 


1% di Tes - 
IL ik is not necessary to draw at full length the cENT. 

_» 4 hideous portrait of the religion of this age: 
Tt may easily be imagined, that its features: were 

full of deformity, when we consider that its guar- The state 

' dians were equally destitute of knowledge and >of religion. 
_wirtue, and that the heads and rulers of the Chris: 

tian church, instead of exhibiting models of piety; 

held forth in their conduct scandalous examples 

of the most flagitious crimes. The people were 

_ sunk in the grossest superstition ; and employed 

| all their zeal in the worship of images, and re- 

' Tics, and in the performance of a trifling round of 
ceremonies, which were imposed upon them by 

| the tyranny of a despotic priesthood. The more 

learned, it is true, retained still some notions of 

| the truth, which, however, they obscured and cor- 

rupted by a wretched mixture of opinions and 

| precepts, of which some were ludicrous, othets 

| pernicious, and the most ‘of them equally desti« 

| tute of truth and utility. There were, no doubt, 

= several places, judicious and pious men, who: 

| would have willingly lent a supporting hand to 

| the declining cause of true religion; but the vio- 

| Tent prejudices of a barbarous age rendered alk 

| such attempts not only dangerous, but even des- 

| perate: and those chosen spirits, who had escaped 

| the general contagion, lay too much concealed, 

| and had therefore too little influence, to combat, 

_ with success, the formidable patrons of impiety 

| and superstition, who were extremely numerous, 

in all ranks and orders, from the throne to the 
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- CENT. 


pane yr. time of Gregory VII. several proofs of the zeal | 
Cones ous efforts of those, 'wh6 are generally called, | 


‘Witnesses 
of the 
truth. 


_ which Christianity was reduced, by the alteratiot 
* of its divine doctrines, and the vices of its prof 


< “ 
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II. Notwithstanding all this we find, from t 


the Protestants, the witnesses of the truth; b 
whom are meant, such pious and judicious Chri 
tians, as adhered tothe pure religion of the gospe 
and remained uncorrupted amidst the growth o 
superstition ; who deplored the miserable state t 


gate ministers ; who opposed; with vigour, th 
tyrannic ambition, both of the'lordly pontiff a1 
the aspiring bishops ; and in some: provinces pt 
vately, in others openly, attempted the refort 
tion of a corrupt and idolatrous church, and of 
barbarous and superstitious age. . This was, if 
deed, bearing witness to the truth in the noble 
manner, and it was principally in Ztaly and Fran 
that the marks of this heroic piety were exhibit 
fr Nor is it at all surprising that the reigning su 
perstition of the times met with this opposition 
it is astonishing, on the contrary; that this 0] 
position was not much greater and more univ 
sal, and that millions of Christians suffered then 
selves to be hoodwinked with such a tame sul 
mission, and closed their eyes upon the light wit 
so little reluctance.] For, notwithstanding th 
darkness of the times, and the general ignorane 
of the true religion, that prevailed in all ranks am 
orders, yet the very fragments of the gospel @ 
we may use that term) which were still read amt 
explained to the people, were sufficient, at least 
to convince the most stupid and illiterate, the 
the religion, which was now imposed upon them, 
was not the true religion of Jesus; that the di 

courses, the lives, and morals of the clergy were 
directly opposite to what the divine Saviour re 
quired of his disciples, and to the rules he hac 
laid down for the direction of their conduct 
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t the pontiffs and bishops abused, in a scandal- 
us mariner, their power and opulence; and that 


‘his blessed gospel, were not to be obtained by 
‘performing a round of external ceremonies, by 
ompous donations to churches and priests, or by 
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CENT. 
XI. 
PART Us 


“the favour of God, and the salvation exhibited in U~W, 


Founding and enriching monasteries, but by real _ 


‘sanctity of heart and manners. 

~ TIL It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that they 
who undertook, with such zeal and ardour, the 
“reformation of the church, were not, for the most 
“part, equal to this arduous and important enter- 
re and that, by avoiding, with more vehe- 
“mence than circumspection, certain abuses and 
“defects, they rushed unhappily into the opposite 
extremes. They all perceived the abominable 
“nature of those inventions with which supersti- 
‘tion had disfigured the religion of Jesus; but 
they had also lost sight of the true nature and 
‘genius of that celestial religion, that lay thus 
Misfgured in the hands of a superstitious and dis- 
“solute priesthood. They were shocked at the ab- 
“surdities of the established worship; but few of 
‘them were sufficiently acquainted with the sub- 
‘Time precepts and doctrines of genuine Chris- 
| tianity, to substitute in the place of this supersti- 
“tious worship a rational service. Hence their 


‘successful, were extremely imperfect, and pro- 
| duced little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and falsehood, of wisdom and indiscretion ; of 
“which we might allege a multitude of exam- 
| ples. Observing, for instance, that the corrup- 
“tion and licentiousness of the clergy were, in a 
“great measure, occasioned by their excessive opu- 
“Tence and their vast possessions, they conceived 
| rashly the highest ideas of the salutary effects of 
“indigence, and looked upon voluntary poverty 
‘the most eminent and illustrious virtue of a 
“yo, 11. Nn Christian 


a 


fattempts of reformation, even where they were. 
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_perstitious multitude who placed the whole of x 


_ fined entirely to the inward motions and ; 


“utmost contempt all the external parts of reli 


' of every order. 


Commen- 
tators and 


expositors, employed their learned and pious labours 


‘ship of all Christian churches were to be 


fives and manners of the holy apostles. s 


times, places, circumstances, and characters. 
- out considering that the provident wisd 
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Christian’ minister. They ‘had also formed. 1 
themselves a notion, that the ‘primitive cl 


was to be the standing and. perpetual model, ace 
cording to which the rites, government, and wo 


ws 


lated in all the ages of the world; and th 


be rigorously followed, in every respect, by 
ministers of Christ. [gr These notions, whi 
were injudiciously taken up, and blindly ente: 
tained (without any regard to the difference ¢ 


Christ and his apostles left many regulations | 
the prudence and piety of the governors of th 
church) were productive of many pernicious 
fects, and threw these good reformers, wh« 
zeal was not always according to knowledge, fro 
the extreme of superstition into the extreme‘ 
enthusiasm.] Many well-meaning persons, who 
intentions were highly laudable, fell into gr 
errors in consequence of these: ill-grounded n 
tions. Justly incensed at the conduct of the s 
ligion in external services, and hoped to sect 
their salvation by the performance of a lab 
round of unmeaning rites and ceremonies, t 
rashly maintained, that true piety was to be 


of the soul, and to the contemplation of 
and divine things. In consequence of this spe 
ous, yet erroneous principle, they treated witht 
gious worship, and aimed. at nothing less than the 
total suppression of sacraments, churches, re 
. ° ev | ke oI 
assemblies of every kind, and Ch m: 


7 ante? 


IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin 3 
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exposition and illustration of the holy scriptures. CENT. 
Among the Latins, Bruno wrote a commentary , ia 4 
on the Book of Psalms, Lanfranc upon the Epistles By 
of St. Paul, Berenger upon the Revelations of St. 

John, Gregory VII. upon the Gospel of St. Mat- 

thew, and others upon other parts of the sacred 
writings. But all these expositors, in compliance 

with the prevailing custom of the times, either 
copied the explanations of the ancient commen- : 
tators, or made such whimsical applications of 


certain passages of scripture, both in explaining 
ne doctrines, and in inculcating the duties of re- 
ion, that it is ‘often difficult to peruse them 
ithout indignation or disgust. The most eminent 
of the Grecian expositors was Theophylact, a na- 
tive of Bulgaria ; though he also is indebted to 
the ancients, and, in a particular manner, to St. 
Chrysostom, for the greatest part of his most 
udicious observations [2]. Nor must we pass in 
‘silence the commentary upon the Book of Psalms 
and the Song of Solomon, that was composed by 
the learned Michael Psellus; nor the Chain of 
“commentaries upon the Book of Job, which we 
‘owe to the industry of Nicetas. 

 Y.. All the Latin doctors, if we except a few Scholastic 
| Hibernian divines, who blended with the beauti.%°"°” 
‘ful simplicity of the gospel, the perplexing subtil- 
| ties of an obscure philosophy, had hitherto de- 
| rived their system of religion, and their explica- 
tions of divine truth, either from the holy scrip- 
tures alone, or from these sacred oracles explained 
by the illustrations, and compared with the theo- 
ey, of the ancient doctors. But in this century 


| certain writers, and among others, the famous 
if. nn@Z Berenger, 


y; 
\ 
[ 


ie 


: 
; 


j 
| 


om. 

| fz) For an account of Theophylact, see Rich. Simon. Hist. 

| Eritique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. ch. xxviil. p. 

| 890. & Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclesiastiquess 
of Du Pin, tom. i. p. $10. where he also speaks largely con- 

| cerning Nicetas and Oectmenius. 
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CENT. Berenger [a], went much farther, and er 
paar nthe rules of logic and the subtilties of 
~ aw physical discussions, both in explaining th 
trines of scripture, and in proving the tt 
their own particular opinions. Hence Lai 
the antagonist of Berenger, and afterwards 
bishop of Canterbury, introduced into th 
of religious controversy the same philosop 
arms, and seemed, in general, desirous of emplo 
ing the dictates of reason to illustrate and cc 
firm the truths of religion. His example, in t 
respect, was followed by Anselm, his disci 
and successor in the see of Canterbury, a man 
a truly metaphysical genius, and capable of ¢' 
the greatest air of dignity and importance to ti 
Jirst philosopher. Such were the beginnings ¢ 
that philosophical theology, which grew aft 
wards, by degrees, into a cloudy and enorme 
system, and from the public schools in which 
was cultivated, acquired the name of scholas 
divinity [b]. It is, however, necesssary to © 
serve, that the eminent divines, who first set’ 
foot this new species of theology, and th 
laudably maintained that most noble and natu 
- connexion of FAITH with REASON, and of REI 
Gion with PHILosopHy, were much more pi 
dent and moderate than their followers, in the! 
and application of this conciliatory scheme. 
kept, for the most part, within bounds, and 


“e : 


Oo Beer eS 

cr [a] Otherwise called Berengarius, and famous 
noble opposition he made to the doctrine of Transubstan 
which Lanfranc so absurdly pretended to support upon: 
sophical principles. The attempt of this latter to intro¢ 
the rules of logic into religious controversy would have b 
highly laudable, had not he perverted this respectable scie: 
to the defence-of the most monstrous absurdities. _ 

[4] See Chr. August. Heumanni Prefat. ad Tri 
Librum de Doctoribus Scholasticis, p. 14.—The sent 
‘the learned, concerning the. first author or invent 
scholastic divinity, are collected by Jo. Franc. Budde 
Lsagoge ad Theolog. tom. i. p. 38. | ye 


' 
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reflected upon the limits of reason; theirlanguage cENr. 
swas clear; the questions they proposed were in- sia 

., . . . . . PART II, 
structive and interesting; they avoided all dis- 7 
‘cussions that were only proper to satisfy a vain * 
and idle curiosity ; and, in their disputes and de- 
‘monstrations, they made, generally. speaking, a 

“wise and sober use of the rules of logic, and of 


the dictates of philosophy [c]. La Their fol- 
Rabisis cil nno3 lowers, 
a [ce] We shall here transcribe a passage from the works of 
Lanfranc, who is considered by many as the father of the scho» 
astic system, that the reader may see how far the first school- 
on surpassed their disciples and followers in wisdom, modesty, 
‘candour. We take this passage from that prelate’s book 
“eoncerning The body and blood of Christ *, and it isas follows; 
Testis mihi Deus est et conscientia mea, quia in tractatu di- 
" yinarum literarum nec proponere nec ad propositas respondere 
_ cuperem dialecticas quzstiones, vel earum solutiones, Et si 


gad materia disputandi talis est, et hujus artis regulis valeat 


> 


cleatius éxplicari, in quantum possum, per zquipollentias 
" propositionum tego artem, ne videar rhagis arte, quam veritate, 
“Sanctoriimque patrum auctoritate confidere.”” Lanfranc here 
_ declares in the most solemn manner, even by an appeal to God 
“and his conscience, that he was sa far from haying the least in- 
clination to propose or to answer logical questions in the course 
‘of his theological labours, that, on the contrary, when he was 
' forced to have recourse to the science of dialectic, in order the 
better to illustrate his subject, he concealed the succours he 
derived from thence with all possible care, lest he should seem 


| co § x : 
y peri more confidence in the resources of _a7t, than in the 


“simplicity of truth, and the authority of the holy fathers. "These 
last words shew plainly the two sources from whence the Chris- 
‘tian doctors had hitherto derived all their tenets, and the argu- 
| ments by which they maintained them, viz. from the holy 
| scriptures, which Lanfranc here calls the éruth, and from the 
“Writings of the ancient fathers of the church. To these two 

sources of theology and argumentation, a third was added in 
| this century, even the science of logic, which, however, was 
| only employed by the managers of controversy to repulse their 
_ adversaries, who came armed with syllogisms, or to remove 
| Gifficulties which were drawn from reason and from the nature 
| of things. But, in succeeding times, the two forgner sources 
| ‘were either entirely neglected or sparingly employed, and philo- 
| ‘sophical demonstration, or, at least, something that bore that 
ame, wasregardedasa sufficient support tothe truths of religion. 


* Cap. vii. p, 236, Opp. ed, Luc Dacherii. 


CENT. lowers, on the contrary, ran with an 
HL @biise Intg'th buses nase 

part 1.22enzy into the greatest abuses, and, 

WAY unjustifiable perversion of a wise and 
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method of ‘searching after, and confirming 
they banished evidence out of religion, 
sense out of philosophy, and erected a d 
enormous mass of pretended science, in whic 
words passed for ideas, and sounds for sense.| " 

VI. No sooner was this new method introdus 
ced, than the Latin doctors began toreduce all th 
doctrines of religion into.one permanent and Col 
nected system, and to treat theology as a scien 
an enterprize which had hitherto been attempte 
by none, but Taio, of Saragossa, a writer of th 
seventh ‘century, and the. learned Damascena 
who flourished among the Greeks in the’ folloy 
ing age. ‘The Latin Doctors had hitherto ec 


2 


fined their theological labours to cer 


of the Christian religion, which iss ust! 
only on certain occasions: The first produ 

which looked like'a general system of theolog 

was that of the celebrated Anselm ; this, howevi 
was surpassed by the camplete and universal bo 

of divinity, which was composed, towards 

conclusion of this century, by Hildebert, 

bishop of Tours, who seems to have’ bee 
garded both as the first and the best model in th 

kind of writing, by the innumerable legions o 

system-makers, who arose in succeeding times [ 

This learned prelate demonstrated first the do 

trines of his system by proofs drawn from th 

holy scriptures, and also from the writings 

ioe le 


a> 


_[d] This body of divinity, which was the first 
theological, system that had been composed among the 
is inserted in the Works of Hildebert, published by 
gendre, who shews evidently, in his Preface, that 
Lombard, Pullus, and the other writers of theol 
systems, did no more than follow servilely the traces of 
debert. : iO? 
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ancient fathers of the church; and in this he cent. 
wed the custom that had prevailed in the , *! 
ing ages; but he went yet farther, and an- rans 
the objections, which might be brought 
sainst his doctrine, by arguments drawn from 
z and philosophy; this part of his method 
| was entirely new, and peculiar to the age in which 
| he lived [e]. 
VI. The moral writers of this century, who Mor! 


writers 


SS SESS Se 


‘undertook to unfold the obligations of Chris- 
"tians, and to delineate the nature, the extent, and 
the various branches of true virtue and evange- 
| ical obedience, treated this most excellent of all 
_ sciences in a manner quite unsuitable to its dig- 
| pity and importance. We find sufficient proofs 
i 


of this in the moral writings of Peter Damien 
| [f J, and even of the learned Hildebert [g]. The 
“moralists of this age generally confined them- 
“selves to a jejune explication of, what are com- 
| monly called, the four cardinal virtues, to which 
| they added the Zen Commandments, to complete 
> their system. Anselm, the famous prelate of Cans 
lis terbury, surpassed, indeed, all the moral writers 
* of his time; the books which he composed with 
) ‘adesign to promote practical religion, and more 

especially his Book of Meditations and Prayers, 
contain many excellent things, several happy 
| thoughts expressed with much energy and unc- 
: Nn4 tion. 


' ~~ [e] It may not be improper to place here a passage which 
| Ge taken from a treatise of Anselm’s, entitled, Cur Deus iamo? 
“since this passage was respected; by the first scholastic divines, 
) as an immutable law in theology ; “ Sicut rectus ordo exigit,”” 
| says the learned prelate, ‘¢ ut profunda fidei Christiane cre- 
_ damus, priusquam ea presumamus ratione discutere : “ita negli- 
i gentia mihi videtur, si, postquam confirmati sumus in fide, non 
_ studemus quod credimus intelligere :”” which amaunts to this, 
| That we must first believe without examination, but must 
+ afterwards endeavour to understand what we believe. 
| _ Lf] See Petrus Damianus, De Virtutzbus. 

_ [g] See Hildeberti Philosophia Moralis, ct Libellus de IVs 
| Firtutibus honeste vita. 
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ws, thay 
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wn Jeeling, into the sublime regions of 


The state 
of contro- 
wersial di- 
vinity. 
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tion. [¢> Nor did the itystie divinés satisfy 
themselves with piercing, by extatic t it, and 


love ; they conceived, and brought fo 
productions that were destined to. di 
pure delights of wnion and commenion 
enamoured souls.] Johannes Johai 
Latin mystic, wrote a treatise concerning: Divin 
Contemplation [h]; and Simeon the ‘younger, w wh 
was a Grecian sage of the same visionary: clé 
composed several discourses ere sahjeatbint 2 | 
nature. Gd UMNO 

VIIL Among the consi daniaiaah writers of # 
century, we see the effects of the mheieticall 
thod that Berenger and Lanfranc had intro 
duced into the study of theology. We see 
vines entering the lists armed with syllogis 
which they manage awkwardly, and aiming 
ther to confound their adversaries by the subtilties 
of logic, than to convince them by the power o 
evidence; while those who were unprovided w: 
this philosophical armour, made.-a ‘still ; 
wretched and despicable figure, fell into 
grossest and most perverse blunders, and see 
have written without either thinking of thei 
ject, or of the manner of treating it with s Se 
Damianus, already mentioned, defended — the 
truth of Christianity against the Jews; but hi 
success was not equal either to the warm 
his zeal, or to the uprightness of his inte 
Samuel, a convert from. Judaism to Christ la 
wrote an elaborate treatise against thasesaf des 
tion, which is still extant. But the noblest 
pion that appeared at this period of time 
cause of religion, was the famous Anselm, w. 
attacked the enemies of Christianity, and u 
audacious contemners of all Be ii in an in 


rete. 


pious, work [i], which» was perhaps, by its cent. 
spth and acuteness, above the comprehension of — Xt 

ose whom it was designed to convince of their Laptre ie 
rors.. [a.For it happened, no doubt, in these ; 
earlier times, as it frequently’ does in our days, 

that many: gave themselves out for unbelievers, 

who knew not the first principles of reasoning; 

and whose incredulity was the fruit of ignorance 

_ and presumption, nourished by licentiousness and 
‘corruption of heart. | Achat 

_. IX. The famous’ contest between the Greek The con- 
‘and Latin churches, which, though not decided; jcivcen 
had; however, been suspended for a considerable the Greeks 
‘time, was imprudently revived, in the year 10585 7t ca. 
by Michael ‘Cerularius, patriarch of Comstanti- 
“nople,a man of a restless and turbulent’ spirit, 
‘who blew the flame of religious discord, and wi- 
dened thé fatal breach by new invectives and new 
accusations. The pretexts that were employed 
‘to justify this new rapture, were zeal for the 
| truth, and an anxious concerm about the interests 
of religion; but its true’ causes/were the arro- 
ae and-ambition of the Grecian patriarch and 
_the:Roman pontiff. The latter was constantly 
forming the most artful stratagems to reduce the 
former under. his imperious: yoke 5 and; for this 
“purpose, he left no means unemployed to gain 
| oyer to hisside the bishops of Alexandria and An- 
| tioch, by withdrawing them from the jurisdiction 
| of the see of Constantinople. The tumultuous and 
_ unhappy state of’ the Grecian empire was singu- 
4 favourable to his aspiring views, as the friend- 
_ ship and alliance of the Roman pontiff was highly 
_ useful to the Greeks in their struggles with the 
_ Saracens and the Normans, who were settled in 
_ Ztaly. On the other hand, the Grecian pontiff was 


| - not 


i} Fi] This work was entitled, Liber adversus insipientem, i, e, 
|| The fool refuted, 
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not willy determined to refuse obstii 
mark of submission to his haughty 
, also laying schemes for’ exte 
and for reducing all the Oriental | patrié 
his supreme jurisdiction, Thus: the: 
parties were preparing for the field of ‘co 
when Cerularius began the charge: by a wari 
letter written in his own name, and in’ the nar 
of Leo, bishop of Achrida;»who-was his chi 
counsellor, to John, bishop of :Zrani, in 4 


in which he publicly accused the’ Latins ‘of vz rou u 


errors [i]. Leo IX. who was then in ever 


manner; and, not satisfied with 


chair, answered this letter ina most» 


dignation by mere words, assembled : a co! 
Rome, in which the Greek. —— were'so) 
excommunicated [7]0) tio sma eds 
‘X. Constantine, surnamed Monomachus, 
was now at the head of the Grecian empire, er 
deavoured to stifle this ‘controversy in its b a 
and, for that purpose, desired the Roman ponti 
to send legates to Constantinople, to concert n 
sures’ for restoring and confirming the tranquilk 
‘of the church, ‘Three legates were according 
sent from tome to that imperial city, who’ D 
with them letters from Leo IX, not « 
emperor, but also to the Grecian pontiff, » The 
legates were cardinal Humbert, a mansof a hig 
and impetuous spirit, Peter, archbishop of [me 
and Frederic, archdeacon and chanceller o; 
church of Rome. The issue of: this congres 
unhappy in the highest degreé, notwith: 
the prapensity = at emperor, fr 
ed ap-x 
é oud be i 
[4] Seean account of those errors, sect. xi. f) 
{2] These letters of Cerularius and Leo are published t! 
Annals of Baronius, ad An. 1053.—The former is also 


serted by Canisius, in his Lection. ntiq. tom. iii. 381. 
pov-—Leonis Concilia, &c, ony e 
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ae (i'], discovered to the cause of the bishop 
of Rome. ‘The arrogance of Leo IX. and his 
jwsolent letters, excited the highest indignation 
im the breast of Cerularius, and produced a per- 
sonal aversion to this audacious pontiff, which 
inflamed, instead of healing the wounds of the 


‘ehurch ; while, on the other hand, the Roman, 


a ‘ 


ates gave many and evident proofs, that the: 


design of their embassy was not to restore peace 


and concord, but to establish among the Greeks 


_ the supreme authority and the ghostly dominion, 
_ of the Roman pontiff. Thus all hopes of a happy 
conclusion of these miserable divisions entirely 
vanished’; and the Roman legates finding their 


efforts ineffectual to overcome the vigorous resist~ 
anceiof ‘Cerularius, they, with, the highest inso- 


- lence; as: swell as imprudence, excommunicated. 


publicly, in the church of St. Sophia, A. D. 1054, 
the Grecian patriarch, with Leo of Achrida, and 
all their adherents; and leaving a written act of 


‘their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 


the grand altar of that temple, they shook the dust 


_ off their feet, and thus departed. This violent step 
 yendered the evil incurable, which it was be- 
- fore not only possible, but perhaps easy, to re- 
| medy. The Grecian patriarch imitated the vehe- 
| mence of the Roman legates, and did from resents 


ment what they had perpetrated from a principle 


| of ambition and arrogance. He excommunicated 
| these legates with all their adherents and followers 
| ina public council, and procured an order of the 


emperor for burning the act of excommunication 


: which theyhad pronounced against the Greeks 7 |. 


These 


m] He stood greatly in need of the assistance of the 
Germans and Italians against the Normans, and hoped to ob- 
tain it by the good offices of the pope, who was in high credit 
with theemperor Henry III. 

[n] Besides Baronius and other writers, whose accounts 


| of this period of time are generally known, and not always 


exact, 
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CENT. certain kind of inherent sanctily, t 
per object of religious worship; 

fore, the adoration of Christians pes i 
confinedto the persons represented by theseim: 
but extended also to thei images themselves. 
new controversy excited various tumults 
ditions among the people, to suppress whi 
emperor assembled a council at Constantinop 
which the question was terminated by the follo 
ing decisions: “‘ That the images of Christ, Wn 
“of the saints were to be honoured only with 
“ relative worship [ p], which was to be offerec 
not to the substance or matter of which thes 
“ images were composed, but. to the form ar 
« features of which they bore the impression ; tha 
“ the representations of Christ, and of the saints 
“‘ whether in painting or sculpture, did in n 
« sense partake of the nature of the divine Savi or 

“ or of these holy men, though they were en 
“ riched with a certain communication of divi 
*‘ grace; and, lastly, that invocation and worshi 
sf were to be ‘addressed to the saints, only a 
‘¢ servants of Christ, and on account of the 

“¢ Jation to him, as their master.” ‘These de 
sions, absurd and superstitious as they were, W 
not enough so for Leo, the idolatrous_ ihae op 
Chalcedon, who maintained his monstrous s 9 x 
with obstinacy, and was, for that reason, sent i1 
banishment [¢]. 
Controver- XII, The famous dispute concerning a pre 
ses in the sence of Christ’s body and blood in the e 


J.atin 


hurch tut 
chee ae revived about the middle of this ap 


Lord’s the Latin church. Hitherto the cisentant 


supper. 


oo Il. 


' 


[p] Sxelundis creocnvviuev, 8 Arlecurimas Tas eluovese a 

[g] An ample account of this whole matter is given 
by Anna Comnena, in her Aleziad. lib. y. p. 104. li od i. 
p 158. edit. Yenet—The acts of this Fins win the ver 
tion of which is omitted by several historians of cons 
note, are published by Montfaucon, in his Bibliotheca ( Co 
liniana, p. 103. iid 
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n sides had proposed their jarring opinions cen. 
‘ith: the utmost freedom, unrestrained by thede- Xt 
potic voice of authority, since no council had RAHEEM: 
“given a definitive sentence upon this matter, nor ailiaia 3 
prescribed a rule of faith to terminate all inquiry. 

_and debate [vr]... Hence it was, that, in the be- 
‘ginning, of this century, Leutheric, archbishop 
of Sens, affirmed, in opposition to the general 
opinion of the times, that none but the sincere 
and upright Christian, none but saints and real 
believers, received the body of Christ in the holy 
sacrament. ‘This opinion, which. was broached 
in the year 1004, was every way proper to ex- 
| cite rumours among the people; but these its na- 
‘tural effects were happily prevented by the in- 
fluence of Robert, king of France, and the wise 
counsels of some prudent friends who hindered 
the fanatical prelate from disseminating this 
whimsical invention [s]. It was not so easy to 
extinguish the zeal, or to stop the mouth of the 
famous Berenger, principal of the public school 
of Tours, and afterwards archbishop of Angers, 
a man of a most acute and subtile genius, and 
“highly renowned both on account of his extensive 
learning, and the exemplary sanctity of his life 
and manners [¢]. This eminent ecclesiastic main- 
tained publicly, in the year 1045, the doctrine 
of Johannes Scotus, opposed warmly the mon- 
strous 


i 


i 
i 


aye 
/. [r] The various opinions concerning the sacrament of the 
_ Lord’s supper, that were embraced during this century, are 
_ collected by Martene from an ancient manuscript, and pub- 
lished in his Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedictins de la Con- 
| gregation de S. Maur, tom. ii. p. 126. 
|. -[s] See Du Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 354. 
__. [#] See the Life of Berenger in the Works of Hildebert, 
| archdeacon of Mans, p. 1524.—See also Histoire Litteraire 
| de la France, tom. viii. p. 197.—Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
‘tom. i. p. 304. and the authors mentioned by Fabricius, Bib- 
| Kioth. Lat. medii evi, tom. i. p. 570. It is se by a. 
press-error, that Hildebert is styled Archbishop, instead of 
| “drchdeacon, by Paris Hist. lib. i. p. 10. edit. Watts. | 
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wwe 


and Germany ; but the Roman pontiff I Leo! 


‘The pon- 
tiffs strive, — 
im vain, to 


put an end renger, whose patrons were pl 7 me 


to this de- 
bate, 


. The Internal Histo 
strous opinions of Paschi 
were adapted to sspdeaetiaan perstiti 

vy ‘exciting their astonishment, anid 
with a noble obstinacy i in teachir 
and wine were not changed into the 
blood of Christ in the eucharist, but 
their natural and essential qualities, and 
more than figures and external symbols 
body and blood of the divine Saviour— : 
and rational doctrine was no sooner publish 
than it was opposed by certain doctors in Fr 


attacked it with peculiar vehemence and. fury y 
the year 1050; and in two councils, the one 
sembled at Rome, and the other at Vercelli, | 
the doctrine of Berenger solemnly condem 
and the book of Scotus, from which it Sts dr 
committed to the flames. This exam j 
lowed by the council of Paris, which was 
moned the very same year by Henry I id 
which Berenger, and his numerous adh 
‘were menaced with all sorts of evils, both spirittt 
and temporal. These threats were Hehe d, | 
part, against this unhappy prelate, wh e 
deprived of all his revenues ; but nei feral 
ings, nor fines, nor synodical decrees, « 
the firmness of his mind, or engage him 
nounce the doctrine he had embraced. 
XIV. After these proceedings, the contro 


was for some years happily a 3 


enemies were formidable [i d, fo. 
while, the sweets of her an Pes hi His e1 
mies, however, after the ea of eo mt 
kindled the flame of. religious. discord, and pe 
suaded his successor Victor Tl, to exami 


[w] His most formidable enemy alt rival yo 
archbishop of Canterbury. 


— t 


Be. 
3 
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_ the doctrine of Berenger. The pontiff complied, 
and sent his legates to two different councils that 
ere assembled at Tours, in the year 1054 [w], 
or that purpose. In one of these councils the fa- 
mous Hildebrand, who was afterwards pontiff 
4 the title of Gregory VII. appeared in the 
er Of legate, and opposed the new doctrine 
the utmost vehemence. Berenger was also 
| ent at this assembly, and, overpowered with 
| threats, rather than convinced by reason and ar- 
_gument, he not only abandoned his opinions, 
if we may believe his adversaries, to whose 
estimony we are confined in this matter) abjured 
em solemnly, and in consequence of this hum- 
ir g step, made his peace with the church— 
lis abjuration, however, was far from being 
incere, and the docility of Berenger was no 
ore than an act of dissimulation ; for soon after 
period, he taught anew, though with more 
mspection and prudence, the opinions he 
_had formerly professed. That this conduct here 
appears mean and dishonest, is indeed evident ; 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
sactions of these councils to fix precisely the 

eoree of his crime. -_ 
KV. The account of Berenger’s perfidy being 
aught to Nicolas Il, the exasperated pontiff 
moned him to Rome, A. D. 1058, and terri- 
him, in such a manner, in the council held 
re the following year, that he declared his 
iness to embrace and adhere to the doctrines 
hich that venerable assembly should think pro- 
er to impose upon his faith. Humbert was ac- 
ardingly appointed unanimously by Nicolas and 
= council to draw up a confession of faith for 
Berenger, who signed it publicly, and ao 
ome) $ 
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‘crament, but also the real body and blood of J 


such an impudent-insult upon’ the very first pi it 


sus Christ; and that this body and blood wei 
handled by the priests and consumed by the ‘ait 
ful, and not in a sacramental sense, but in reali 
and truth, as other sensible objects are’” T 
doctrine was so monstrously nonsensical, and 


ciples of reason, that it could have nothing all ur 


ing to a man of Berenger’s acute and philosopl 
cal turn, nor ‘could it possibly become the obj 
of his serious’ belief, as appeared ‘soon after tl 
odious ‘act of dissimulation; for no'sooner was 
returned into France, ‘than taking refuge‘in 
‘countenance and protection of his ancient patror 
he expressed the utmost detestation and abhe 
rence of the doctrines he had been obliged t 
fess at’ Rome, abjured them solemnly both 
discourse and in his. writings, and returned ze 
lously to the profession and defence of his forn 
which had always been his real opinion.” 4 
der II. employed the seducing influence’ ¢ 
and friendly expostulation to engage Berengert 
‘dissemble anew, or, in other words, to’ rett 
from his pretended apostasy; / but» his’ r 
strances were ineffectual, and’ that perhap 
great measure, because this rebellious son 
perstitious church was powerfully supp 
the maintenance of his opinions.’ Hence the co 
troversy was prolonged, during many years, bi 
multitude of writings on. both'si ‘the qt 
tion, and the followers of Berenger increased fre 
day to day. ey J Desngie aber prog 


o 


Tt Re 
XVI. Gregory VII. owhose enterprising’ spi 
no difficulties nor oppositions could discoure 
was no sooner raised to the pontificate than hs 
Oo derte 


he 


| oP 
a 
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ee to terminate this important controversy, CENT. 
and, for that purpose, sent an order to Berenger, . oa sy 
im the year 1078, to repair to Rome. Consider- CA~p 
ing the natural character of this pontiff, his con- 
duct in this affair was highly laudable, and disco- 
| coelantst of impartiality and candour, which 
his proceedings upon other occasions gave little 
‘Teason to expect. He seems to have had a high 
esteem for Berenger; and, in the particular 
iin in which he was obliged to oppose him, he 
‘did it, with all possible mildness, and with a ten- 
derness which shewed that he acted rather froma 
forced compliance with the clamours of his adver- 
‘saries, than from inclination’ or principle. In the 
‘council that was held at Rome towards the conclu- 
\sion of the year 1078, he permitted Berenger to 
‘draw up a new confession of his faith, and to re- 
opie that which had been composed by Hum- 
jbert, though it had been solemnly approved and 
confirmed by Nicolas IJ. and a Roman coun- 
Gil. The sagacious pontiff perceived clearly the 
‘absurdity of Humbert’s confession, and therefore 
revoked it, though it had been rendered sacred 
by papal authority [v]. In consequence.of this, 
the persecuted prelate made a second declaration, 
confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere for 
the future to the following propositions: That 
the bread laid upon the altar became, after con- 
cration, the true body of Christ, which was born 
f the Virgin, suffered on the cross, and now sits 
the right-hand of the Father : and that the wine 
ae 002 placed 
ae 

i It is worthy of observation, that Gregory VII. whose 


l in extending the jurisdiction, and exalting the authority 

‘of the Roman pontiffs, surpassed that of all his predecessors, 

snowledged, at least tacitly, by this step, that a pope and 

uncil might err, and had erred in effect. How otherwise 

1d he allow Berenger to renounce a confession of faith, that 

had been solemnly approved and confirmed by Nicolas II. ina 
Loman council ? 


ity 
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ced upon the altar became, afte it 


“4 q 


oS ee 


the true blood, which flowed f 


claration, which was far from producing the ' 
effect upon the enemies of Berenger': they 
that it was ambiguous, and so it was 4m 
and they insisted that Berenger should be obliged 
not only to sign another declaration less vague 
and equivocal, but should also be required'to pre 
his sincerity by the fiery trial. Gregory refus 
absolutely this latter demand, and would h; 
equally refused the other, had not his’ favoural 
inteations towards Berenger yielded to thei 
portunate clamours of his enemies and pe rs 
tors. . sor edt ig 
XVII.. The pontiff, therefore, granted that p 
of their demand that related toa new decla 
tion ; and in a council held at Rome, A. D. 10% 
had a third confession of faith drawn up, whi 
was somewhat less absurd than the first, th 
much more harsh than the second, and to 
Berenger, after reading and subscribing i 
midst of the assembly, was obliged to declare 
assent by a solemn-oath. By this assent, I ep 
fessed to believe, “* That the bread and wine, we 
by the mysterious influence of the holy praye a 
the words of our Redeemer, substantially chang 
into the true,proper, and vivifying body and 
of Jesus Christ:” and to remove all grou 
suspicion, to dispel all doubt about thex 
his attachment to this ridiculous system, ; 
to hissecond confession [y] a solemn declaration 
that “ the bread and wine, after consecration, wel 
_ converted into the real body and blood of. hr 
~ not only in quality of external signs and sacramen 
tal representations, but in their essential proper 
ties, and in substantial reality.” No soo 


} f *Y iad & 4 ™ 
Ly] Mentioned in the preceding sectiote = 


v7 
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redoubled the marks of esteem which he 
formerly shewn him, and sent him back to his 
country loaded with the most honourable testi- 
monies of his liberality and friendship. T he 
“double-minded doctor did not, however, think 
himself bound by this declaration, solemn as it 
“was; and therefore retracted publicly, upon his 
_geturn to his residence, what he had subscribed as 
“his real sentiments in the council of Rome, and 
went even so far as to compose an elaborate refu- 
tation of the doctrine to which he had been en- 
_ gaged to profess his assent. This new change ex- 
“cited a warm and vehement controversy, in which 
Lanfranc and Guitmund endeavoured to perplex 
| Berenger with their sophistry, and to overwhelm 
them with their invectives, Gregory VII. to whose 
papal thunder the affronted council looked with 
_ impatience, seemed neither surprised nor offended 
_by the inconstancy of Berenger, nor did he take 
_ any step which could testify the smallest. mark of 
_ resentment against this pretended apostate. From 
“hence it appears more than probable, that the se- 
cond confession of Berenger, had entirely satisfied 


aor ea made this strange declaration, than the cenr. 
d 


the third was by no means agreeable to Gregory, 
_ who seems to have adopted, in a great measure, if 


“not wholly the sentiments of Berenger a}. 
XVII. Amidst 


_ [2] A remarkable treatise of Berenger’s composition, which 
has been published by Martene, in his Thesaur. Anecdot. 
' tom. iv. p. 99, 109. will contribute to cast a satisfactory 

Jight upon this whole affair, and will fully unfold the real 
sentiments of Gregory concerning the eucharist. For from 
this piece it is undoubtedly evident; Ist, That Berenger 
was esteemed and favoured, in a singular manner by Gre- 
_ gory VII. Qdly, That this pontiff was of the same opinion 
with Berenger concerning the eucharist; it is ‘certain, at 
feast, that he was for adhering to the words of scripture in 
- this matter, and was eager in suppressing all curious researches, 
ul ; 003 


that pontiff; and that the violent imposition of . 
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cent. XVIII. Amidst the clamours’ of his ‘in 
XI adversaries, Berenger observed’ a ‘prof 


7 
ae 
oa 
a 
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Berenger’s and all positive decisions concerning the mannet 


fate,and presence in the holy sacrament. This appez 
the pro- the following words which he addressed to Bereng 
gress of his meeting of the last council of art ae 
rine his design to consult the Virgin Mary concerning the 
which it was proper for him to observe in the course 
controversy: « Ego plane te” (says the pontiff in the 1081 
page of the work, cited in the beginning of this note) % 
Christi sacrificio secundum scripturas bene sentire non dubit 
tamen quia consuetudinis mihi est, ad B. Mariam de h 
movent recurrere—imposui religioso cuidam amico—a B. 
-obtinere, ut per eum mihi non taceret, sed verbis comme 
quorsum me de negotio quod in manibus habebam de Chr 
sacrificio reciperem, in quo immotus persisterem.’? We see her 
plainly, that Gregory expresses the strongest propensity to t 
sentiments of Berenger, not, however, without some hes 
concerning the manner in which he was to conduct himse 
also concerning the precise doctrine, which it was necess 
embrace in relation to the presence of Christ in the eucha 
It was this hesitation which led him to consult the Virgin 


. 
ie 


whose answer the pontiff gives in the following words : « 
Maria audivit et ad me retulit, nihil de sacrificio Christi 
‘tandum, nihil esse tenendum, nisi quod tenerent authentice 
ture, contra quas Berengarius nihil habebat, Hoc tibim 
tare volui, ut securiorem ad nos fiduciam et alacriorem sp 
beas.”” Here we see an answer of the Virgin pronouncin 
it was necessary to adhere to the express declaratio Sor 


ture concerning the presence of Christ in the sa ; a 
whether Gregory was fanatical enough to confide in this ans 
as real, or rogue enough to forge it, it is still certain, that h 
confined his belief concerning the point in debate to the lai 
guage of scripture, and held that the true body and bl 
_ Christ were exhibited in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
though it was neither necessary nor expedient to enqu 
the nature or manner of this mysterious presence. 3dly, It ap 
" ‘pears manifest from the treatise already mentioned, .tha' 
assembling the second council, and the imposition of anoth 
confession of faith, upon the conscience of Berenger, 
Re ccs into which Gregory was forced by the e1 
that ecclesiastic,  Dejectus est,’’ says Berenger, s 
of that pontiff, <¢ importunitate Paduani scurre, none 
et Pisani non episcopi, sed antichristi . . . ut ‘permitt 
Jumniatoribus veritatis in posteriori quadragesimali. 
scriptum a se firmatum in priori mutari.”” 4thly, We see! 


oe 
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,and was prudent enough to return no an- CENT, 
er to their bitter and repeated invectives. Fa- , ea 
<d with acontroversy, in which the first prin- CAR, 
ples of reason were so impudently insulted, and 
exhausted. by an opposition which he was unable 

to overcome, he abandoned all his worldly con- 


serns, and retired to the isle of St. Cosme, in the 
neighbourhood of Tours, where he spent the re- 


_ mainder of his days in fasting, prayer, and pious 
exercises. In the year 1088, death put an end to 
the affliction he suffered in his retirement, from a 
" pitter reflection upon the dissimulation he had 
been guilty of at Home, and to the penitential acts 
of mortification and austerity, to which he seems 
‘to haye submitted with a design to expiate the 
enormity of his criminal compliance, and the 
guilt of his perjury [a]. He left behind him in 
Base" 004 the 
y 


"the true reason why Gregory shewed not the smallest mark of 
_ resentment against Berenger, when, upon his return to his own 
country, he violated the promise by which he had so solemnly 
_ bound himself at the last council, and refuted the confession to 
_ which he had sworn his assent. For the pontiff was very far 
from adopting the sentiments of those who had drawn up or sug- 
_ gested that monstrous confession, and esteemed it sufficient to 
believe with Berenger, that the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
"were exhibited to Christians in the eucharist. Hence he left 
~ the violent adversaries of his persecuted friend to murmur, scrib- 
_ ble, bawl, and refute, while he himself observed a profound 
silence, and persisted in his resolution to put that unhappy man 
to no farther trouble. It is, hawever, proper to observe, that 
i in the same book from whence these particulars are taken, we 
_ find Berenger addressing himself, with the utmost humility, to 
_ the divine mercy, for the pardon of the crime of dissimulation 
[ and perjury he had committed at Rome; and confessing that 
the fear of death had extorted from him oaths and declarations 
diametrically opposite to his real sentiments, and engaged him 
to subscribe to a set of tenets which he abhorred. “ Deus. 
_ gmnipotents,’’ says he, “ miserere, fons misericordiarum, tan= 
tum sacrilegium agnoscenti.” 5 
_ [a] This will appear evident to such as peruse the treatise 
of his composition, which we have mentioned in the preceding 
_ pote, as published in Martene’s Thesaur. Anecdot. tom, 1¥« 


p-.109, 
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cent. the minds of the people a deep impression of hi 
XI extraordinary sanctity ; and his followers wet 
ees, humerous as his fame was illustrious [é). 
~~ have been disputes among the learned a 
real sentiments of this eminent man: 
withstanding the art which he : imes. 
conceal his opinions, and the ambiguity 
often remarkable in his expressions, whoe 
mines with impartiality and attention such ¢ 
Writings as are yet extant, will immediate! 
ceive, that he looked upon the bread and v 
the sacrament as no more than the signs or 
bols of the body and blood of the divine $ 
viour [c]. In this opinion Berenger persevere 


to the last ; nor have we any authentic proof ¢ 


» 
ity, 


[2] The canons of the cathedral of Tours continue to ho 
the memory of Berenger by an annual procession, in whic 
they perform a solemn sérvice at his tomb in the isle of § 
Cosme. See Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 130. : 

[¢] Mabillon and other Roman catholic writers, as als i 
few Lutheran divines, are of opinion that Berenger denied only 
the doctrine of 7yansubstantiation, while he maintained at the 
same time, the real presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the eucharist. And this opinion will, indeed, appear p 
sible to such as consider only the declaration he signed 
first council at Rome, to which he was summoned by 
VII. and which he never retracted, without compari ; 
declaration with the rest of his writings. On the other hand, 
Usher, Basnage, and almost all the writers of the ref 
church maintain, that the doctrine of Berenger was exact] 
same with that which Calvin afterwards adopted; and] 
not help joining with them in this opinion, when I per 
tentively the following words of his Letter to Almann 
lished in Martene’s Thesaur. tom. ii. p, 109. Constat, sa 
renger in express terms, ‘¢ verum Christi corpus in : 
Pproponi, sed spiritualiter interiore homini verum i 
corpus ab his duntaxat, qui Christi membra sunt, inco: 
intaminatum, inattritumque spiritualiter manducari.”? 
words demonstrate so clearly, that, by the presence of Cl 
body in the eucharist, Berenger meant no more than a 
tual presence, that they dispel all doubt about his real 
ments, though, upon other occasions, he concealed these 
timents under dubious expressions, to deceive his adversarjes, 


= eae 


i 
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me of the Roman catholic writers vainly pre- 


It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman ca- 
writers have employed to persuade us, that Berenger, 
his death, abandoned the opinion he had so long and so 
wmly defended, and returned to the doctrine of the church 

Rome concerning the corporal presence of Christ in the eu- 
But when we enquire into the reasons on which this 
jon is founded, we shall immediately perceive their weak- 
and insufficiency. They allege, in the first place, that 
enger gave an account of his doctrine and belief in the coun- 
Bourdeaux, A. D. 1087; and add to this, that the an- 
ent writers applaud his penitential sentiments, and affirm that 
he died in the catholic faith, In all this, however, we see no 
proof of Berenger’s retractation. He adhered, indeed, to the 
confession of faith, which he had subscribed and adopted itt 
e first of the two Roman councils, to which he had been 
mmoned by Gregory VII. and which that pontiff judged 
" safficient to clear him from the imputation of heresy ; and they’ 
“who confine their attention to the literal sense of the words of 


| that confession, without considering their spirit, and the dif. 
ferent meanings of which they were susceptible, might easily 
imagine that Berenger’s confession was agreeable to the doc- 
“tine of the church. Gregory, in order to pacify matters, con- 
_ firmed them in this notion ; and though he was well informed 
of Berenger’s having retracted the confession which he had 
_ signed in the last Roman council before which he appeared, 
| and of his opposing, with the utmost warmth, the opinion he 
“Yiad there so solemnly professed, yet he let the inconstant doc- 
| tor remain unmolested, and thereby tacitly acquitted him of 
| the crime and the error that were laid to his charge. 
| It is of the utmost importance to observe here, that the Ro- 
han church was not come, in this century, to a fixed deter» 
_ mination concerning the nature and manner of Christ’s pre- 
, "sence in the eucharist. This appears most evidently from 
| the three confessions which Berenger signed by the order of 
_ three councils, whose confessions differed fiom each other, not 
only in the terms and the turn of expression, but also in the 
opinions and doctrines they contained. Pope Nicolas II. 
and the council he assembled at Rome, A. D. 1059, obliged 
him to subscribe, as the true and ‘orthodox doctrine of the 
Ne arch, the first of these confessions, which was composed by 
| Gardinal Humbert. This confession was however rejected, 
| not only as harsh in point of expression; but also as gest 
a i i * ; " aa 


; s having departed from it before his death, as- cnr, 
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cent, XIX. It is not rare to find, in the hist: 
xt church, the most trifling objects 


PART II. 


“ 7 pt Mar: 
Acontro. 2nd-unsound, by Gregory and the two Roman councils, w 
versy con- he had expressly summoned to enquire into that matter ; 
cerning had Humbert’s declaration appeared to the pontiff tc 
Martial. expression of the doctrine and sense of the church 

the eucharist, neither he nor the succeeding councils 
permitted other forms of doctrine to be substituted in 
Gregory, as we have already seen, was of opinion, tl 
highly improper to pry with too much curiosity into 
teries of the eucharist, and that, laying aside ail disp 
cerning the manner of Christ’s presence in that hob 
tion, it was safest to adhere to the plain words of scriptu 
and as this was also the opinion of Berenger, and was plain 
expressed in his confession of faith, the judicious pontiff: 
nounced him innocent. But a following council departe 
from this equitable sentence of Gregory, who, though w 
much reluctance, was induced to confirm their rigorous de 
sion ; and hence arose a third confession, which was extrer 
different from the two preceding ones, _We may remai 
the by, that in this controyersy the councils seem plai 
have swayed the pontiffs, since we see the obstinate, the 
cible Gregory, yielding, against his will, to one of these el 
morous assemblies. Berenger had no saoner got out of 
hands of his enemies, than he returned to the second 
sion, which the pontiff had approved, and publicly declaime 
against that which had been imposed upon him in the last Re 
man council before which he had appeared, without receivin 
the least mark of disapprobation from Gregory.——Fron 
it was natural to conclude, that although he opposed t 
cree of that council, he adopted neyertheless the opinion 
pope and of the church, ‘ontb amps gan 

In the account which I have here given of this mem 
controversy, I have not only consulted the ancient recor 
lating to that matter, which have been made public (for. 
ral of them lie as yet in MSS. in the cabinets of the cu 
but have also heen assisted by the labours of thase a 
learned, who have treated that important branch of ; 
cal History in the most accurate and ample manner: sv 
first, Franc. de Roye’s book, published at Angers in the 
1656; « Ad Can, Ego Berengarius 41, de consecrat, dis i 
Ubi vita, heresis, et pcenitentia Berengarii Andegavensi 
chidiaconi, et ad Josephi locum de Christo” (a book wh 
extremely curious, and very little known), Mabillon’s S5, 
ad tom. ix. Act. SS. Ord. Bened. seu Sac, vi. Part Il. pode 
et Dissert. de multiplict. damnatione, fidei professione et lapsos 
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"warmest and most vehement controversies. Such cenr. 

“qwas’ the dispute that arose in France, in the year XL 

/ 91023, between the priests and monks of Limoges, **** ™ 
concerning the place that was to be assigned nee 

a he public liturgy to Martial, the first bishop 

‘sof that diocese. One party, headed by Jordan, 

shop of Limoges, were for placing him among 

the confessors ; while Hugo, abbot of the monas- 

“tery of St. Martial, maintained, that the prelate 

| an’ question, was to be ranked among the aposiles, 

Yand branded, with the opprobrious and heretical 

* title of Evionites, all such as adhered to the pro- 

‘posal of Jordan. This momentous affair was de- 

bated first; in a council held at Poitiers in the year 

1023, and in another assembled at Paris the year 

| following; in which letter it was determined that 
“Martial was to be honoured with the title of an 

| apostle, and that all who refused him this eminent 

} Wank were to be considered as Ebionites, who, as 

| is well known, confined the number of the apos- 

' tles to twelve, that they might exclude St. Paul 

_ from that sacred order. The decree, however, of 

| this council did not produce the effects that were 

expected from it ; for it exasperated, instead of 
calming the zeal and animosity of the contending 


_ parties, so that this miserable dispute became 


"daily more universal, and spread like a contagion 
through all the provinces of France. The matter 


| Was at length brought before the tribunal of 
| the Roman pontiff, John XIX. who decided if 


he 
,! in 
which is published in his Annlecta veteris evi, tom. ii. p. 456. 
“De Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. 404. tom. il. p. 
_ 452. The authors of the reformed church, which I have fol- 
_ lowed in this controversy, are, Usserius, De Successione Eccle- 
" siar. Christianar. in occidente, cap. vii. sect. 24. p. 195.—Bas- 
| nage, Hist. des Eglises Reformees, tom. i, p. 105, & Hist. de 
_ P£glise, tom. ii. p. 1391.—Cas. Oudin, Dissert. de Doctrina 
_ et Scriptis Berengarii in Comment. de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. tom, 
"ii. p. 624. There appears more or less a certain spirit of par- 
 fiality in all these writers ; but this spirit is particularly noto- 
fious among those of the church of Rome. 
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in favour of the monks ; and, in a letter addre: 
to Jordan and the other bishops of the na 


nours of an apostle. This decision produ 
most substantial and permanent effects: fi 
council assembled at Limoges, A.D. 10 
dan declared his acquiescence in the papal se 
in a provincial council at Bourges, two years afte 
Martial was associated to the company of the api 
tles with great solemnity, in consequence of 
decision of the Roman see, and about the 
time this controversy was completely and 
terminated in a numerous council assembled 
Limoges, in which the prayers that had been co 
secrated to the memory of the apostle Martial, 
the zealous pontiff, were publicly recited [e]. T. 
warm contenders for the apostleship of Mart 
serted, that he was one of the seventy discip 
Christ ; from whence they concluded, that he hi 
an equal title with Paul and Barnabas to the h 
nour of an apostle, a 
$ : we 
_ [e’] See Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. tom. i. p. $72, 102. 
J. Longeval, Histoire de ? Eglise. Galicane, tom. vii. p. 188 
189, 231.—The Benedictine monks, in their Gallia Ch 
tom. ii. Append. Documentor. p. 162. have published the 
ter of Jordan to Pope Benedict VIII. against the Apostles 
of Martial. The decrees of the councils of Bourges and La 
moges concerning this matter are published by Labbe, in 
* Biblioth. Nova Manuscriptor. tom, ii. p. 766. Mabillon t 
given an ample account of Ademar, a monk of St. Cyd 
first promoter of this ridiculous controversy, in his 
Ord. S. Benedict. tom, iv. p, 318. and among the 
pers subjoined to that volume, has published a letter wrote by 
that monk in favour of the apostleship of Martial. See alse 
the Histoire Litteraire dela France, tom, vii. p: 301. an 


rning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. 


HE form of public worship, which was cENT. 
established at Rome, had not, as yet, ,*" 
een universally received in the western provinces. qr ee 
This was looked upon by the imperious pontiffs 
as an insult upon their authority, and therefore 
they used their utmost efforts to introduce the 
toman ceremonies every where, and to promote 
perfect uniformity of worship in every part of 
he Latin world. Gregory VII. employed all his 
diligence, activity, and zeal in this enterprise, 

as appears from several passages in his letters, and 
‘Be, perhaps, alone was equal to the execution of 
“such an arduous attempt. The Spaniards had 
long distinguished themselves above all other na- 
“tions, by the noble and resolute resistance they 
“made to the despotic attempts of the popes upon 
this occasion ; for they adhered to their ancient 
othic liturgy [_f] with the utmost obstinacy, and 

could not be brought to change it for the method 

f worship established at Rome. Alexander IL 
_ had indeed proceeded so far, in the year 1068, as 
_persuade the inhabitants of Arragon into his 
easures [2], and to conquer the aversion which 
the Catalonians had discovered for the Roman 
‘worship. But the honour of finishing this difficult 
‘work, and bringing it to perfection, was reserved 
for Gregory VII. who, without interruption, 
exhorted, threatened, admonished, and intreated 
‘ Sancius 
; Lf] See Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. ii. 
p- 10.—Jo. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib. i. cap. xi. p. 220. 
opp.—Petr. Le Brun, Ezplication des Ceremonies de la Masse, 
tom. ii. Diss: v. p. 272. 


[2] Petr. de Marca, Histoire de Bearn, liv. ii. cap. ite 
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pesforitied ducing the uniformity of worship i into 


in an un- 


known and; 


foreign 
tongue, 


’ o 
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Sancius and Alphonso, the kings tin 
and Castile, until, fatigued with the impo 
Can eet restless pontiff, ‘they consented to 
he Gothic service in their chur urche: Rae 
as rs the Roman in its place. ‘Sane | 
the first who complied with the 1 request of th 
pontiff,.and, in the year 1080, his e3 wa 
followed by Alp horiso. . The meth¢ 
‘ hobles of Castile eniployed. to decide the 
were very extraordinary. First, they 
champions, \ who were | to ‘determin 1a" 
versy by single‘ combat, the one fi 
Roman liturgy, ‘the other’ for the 
first trial ended ‘in 1 favour ‘of the the sates 
Gothic, hero proved victo rious. , The fi 
was next made tise ‘of to terminate t ni 
the Roman and Gothic liturgies » we 
to the flames, which, as the story 
the. former, while Dad latter remaine ie 
and entire. Thus were the Goth T 
with a double victory, which, however 
sufficient to maintain them Mee: 
of the pope, and_the influence of the. iC 
stantia, who determined iach Saag , 
the Roman service [/]. ‘ a o 
“IL ‘The zeal of thé Roman pontifis, ha sat 


churches may be, in some “measure, j 
but their not permitting every nati ion to : e 
divine worship in their mother tongue 
lutely inexcusable.. While, indeec > ithe * 
language was in general use amongst | 
nations, or, at least, was. unknown to 
small number, there was no reason wh y it shoul 
not be employed in the public service o 

church. But when the decline of dane e1 


[hk] Bona, Rerum Litursicar. lib. is capil 3 xi. pe 216. -Le 
Brun, loc. citat. p. 292.—Jo. de hc igraee Hist. i 
tom, iis p. 237, 241, 246.) 


Chap. IV. Rites‘and Mean roittess ory 
pire drew on by degrees the extinction of its lan- GENT. 


age in several places, and its decay in all the | ** 


. . : PART If. 
mm provinces, it became just and reasonable eg 


‘each people should serve the Deity in the 
suage they understood, and which was peculiar 
‘them. This reasoning, however evident and 
iking, had no sort of influence upon the Roman 
atiffs, who, neither in this nor in the following 
nturies, could be persuaded to change the esta- 
hed custom, but. persisted, on the contrary, 
th the most senseless obstinacy, in retaining the 
e of the Latin language in the celebration of 
divine worship, even when it was no longer under- 
"stood by the people [7]. This strange conduct 
aan variously accounted for by different wri- 
‘ters; who have tortured their inventions to find 
ay its secret reasons, and have imagined many 
| that seem extremely improbable and far-fetched. 
ng superstitious and extravagant veneration, for 
“Whatever carried the hoary aspect of a remote an- 
‘Atiquity, was undoubtedly the principal reason that 
“rendered the pontiffs unwilling to abolish the use 
‘of the Latin language in the celebration of divine 
‘worship. The same absurd prirciple produced a 
“similar effect in the eastern churches; thus the 
“Egyptian Christians perform their religious ser- 
‘vice in the language of the ancient Copts, the 
Jacobites and the Nestorians in the Syriac, and 
“the ‘Abyssinians in the old Ethiopic, though all 
“these languages have been long since obsolete, and 
are thereby become absolutely unintelligible to the 
_qnultitude [/']. 

( Ill. It would be tedious to enumerate, in a Ceremo- 


ne! S f e nies multi- 
‘circumstantial manner, the new inventions that pliea 


hate 


ed 


were 


} 
[i] Usserius, Historia Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris 
Vernaculis ab Hen. Whartono edita et aucta, Londini, 1690, 
in 4to. ; 
[#] See Euseb. Renaudot, Dissertat. de Liturgiarum Ori- 
| ental. origine et antiquitate, cap. vi. p- 40. 


| 
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“gentury, all the European salons were most 


‘rum basilicas.”” 
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were’ ‘imposed sith Christ 
under the specious titles of pi iet ‘y 
superstitious despotism of an im 
would be also endless to ment 
that were made to former i iny; ons, t 
plication, for exam le, of the rites and « 
nies that were used in the worship of sa 
lics, and images, and the new ections th 
administered to such as undertook : pilgrim Nas 
or other superstitious services of that na Y 
shall only observe, that during the whole o 


gently employed in rebut 
adorning their churches [7]. Nor DI 
surprising, when we consider, Feb theo 
ding century, all Evrope was alarmed with 


mal apprehension that the day of jidament 
hand, and that the world was approachin 


final dissolution ; for among the ot 

this panic terror, the churches s and monz 
were suffered to fall into ruin, or at least 
main without repair, from a notion th 
would soon be involved in the general fate of 
sublunary things. But when these-apprehe sic 
were removed, things immediately put oe 
face; the tottering temples were rebuilt, and | 
greatest zeal, attended with the richest and r 
liberal donations, was employed in restoring 
sacred edifices to their former lustre, one 
giving them new iicorom:. of io 
beauty. . 


7] Glaber. Rodolphus, Hist. lib, iii, ‘cap 
ne’s Scriptor. Franc. tom. iv. p. 217. Infram 3 
tio jam fere imminente anno contigit in universo pene te: bie: 


orbe, precipue tamen in Ttalia ek in Galliiy innovari ps 


- 
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CHAP. V. 


erning the divisions and heresies that troubled 
the church during this century. 


ites, who resided in Asta and Egypt, under the 


her extremely prosperous, nor absolutely mi- 


ans, whom the Grecian emperors had banished” 
rom the eastern provinces into Bulgaria and 
Thrace, was much more unhappy, on account of 
¢ perpetual conflicts they had to sustain with 
1e Greeks, who persecuted and oppressed them 
+ with much keenness and animosity. The Greeks, 
asusually happens upon like occasions, laid the 
blame of their violent measures upon the Mani- 
cheans, whom they represented as a turbulent, 
_ perfidious, and sanguinary faction, and as the de- 
ere and inveterate enemies of the Grecian em- 
mre [m]. This, however, is by no means to be 
sived as an impartial state of the case ; at least, 
| fy appears from many circumstances, that if the 
ichzeans were exasperated against the Greeks, 
heir resentment was owing to the yiolent and in- 
_jurious treatment they had received from them: 
The Grecian pontiffs and clergy were far from 
Eins -destitute of the odious spirit of persecution; 
‘and it is certain that the emperors, instigated and 
“set on by them, had exhausted the patience of the 
-Paulicians by repeated cruelties and vexations, 
and alienated their affections by inflicting upon 
' ‘VOL. IL Pp them, 


2 Tm] Anna Comnena Alexiados, lb. v. Pp. 105. ib. vi. Py 
124, 126, 145. . 


a 
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= state of the ancient sects, and parti- cer. 
_ cularly of the Nestorians:;and Monophy- 
se it, 


| Mahometan government, was now much the ancient 
same that it had been in the preceding century, **'s 


s esblets ‘The case of the Manichzans, or Pauli- aaa 
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Cn-w 2nd other such marks of severity and violen 


pore Il. Many of the Paulicians, either from a prin 
oO! the Pau- 


licians in 


Europe, 


cent. them, without interruption, a variety of punisl 


i 
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ments, such as banishment, confiscation 
Alexius Comnenus, who, by his lea 
was an ornament to the imperial sceptre, perceiy- | 
ing that the Manichzans were not to be van 
quished, without the greatest difficulty, by tl 
_ force of arms, and observing also that their nui 
bers increased from day to day both in Thre 
and in the adjacent provinces, had recourse to t 
power of reason and argument to conquer their 
obstinacy, and spent whole days at Phélippopolis, 
in disputing with the principal doctors of that pe 
nicious sect. Many of them yielded to the vie 
torious arguments of this royal disputant, and hi 
learned associates ; nor is this to be so much wo 
dered at, since their demonstrations were accon 
panied and inforced by rewards and punishment 
Such of the Manichzans as retracted their erro 
and returned to the bosom of the Greek ¢h 
were loaded with gifts, honours, and privil 
according to their respective stations; while . 
as stood firm against the reasoning of the emperor, 
were inhumanly condemned to perpetual impri- 
sonment [7]. a 


ciple of zeal for the propagation of their opi- 
nions, or from a desire of getting rid of the per 
secution and oppression they suffered under the 
Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria and Thrace 
and formed settlements in other countries. Their 
first migration was into Jialy ; from whence, in 
process of time, they sent colonies into almost all 
the other provinces of Europe, and formed g 
dually a considerable number of religious asse 


wy ae 


~ 
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e afterwards persecuted with the utmost vehe- 


x the precise period of time when the Pauli- 
s began to take refuge in Europe ; it is, how- 
5 undoubtedly certain from the most authen- 
estimonies, that 2 considerable number of that 
were, about the middle of this century, set- 
led in Lombardy, Insubria, and principally at Mi- 
lan ; and that many of them led a wandering life 

France, Germany, and other countries, where 


ey captivated the esteem and admiration of the 
crt... Pp2 multitude, 


-_ 


5 
bah 


+ 


0 
| v. ic .—Limborch. Historia Inguisitionis, p. 31—Thom. 
_ Aug. Richinii Dissertatio de Catharis, which is prefixed to the 
Sunima B. Monete contra Catharos, p. 17,18. We might also 
, upon this occasion, to Glab. Rodulph. Histor. lib. in. 
ap. viii. to Matth. Paris, and other ancient writers. Certain 
talian authors, and among others Richini, seem unwilling to 
acknowledge, that the Paulicians arrived first m /taly, and pro- 
seded from thence into the other provinces of Europe; and 
| maintain, on the contrary, that their first settlement was in 
| France,and that from thence they came into /taly. These writers 
look upon it as ignominious to their country, to be considered 
as the first European nation which fostered such a pernicious 
ie and impious sect in its bosom. Be that as it may, their hypo- 
a thesis is favoured by Petr.de Marca himself, a Frenchman, who, 
 inhis Histoire de Bearn; livt. viii. cap. xiv. p. 728. declares it 
as his opinion, that the Paulicians joined themselves to the Gal- 
AY. Tic armies that returned from the holy war in Palestine, by the 
province of Bulgaria, and were thus conducted into France. 
+ But that learned author alleges no proof to support thisopinion: . 
i _ it appears on the contrary, from the records of the Jnguisition 
___ of Thoulouse, published by Limborch, and from other authentic 
"pieces, that the Paulicians settled first in Sicily, Lombardy, Li- 
guria, and the Milanese, and sent from thence their doctors and 
_ missionaries into France. See the Codex Tolosanus, p. 13, 14, 
~ 82,68, 69. & passim. We learn also from the Code of Thou- 
Jouse, that the French Paulicians, who were called Aléigenses, 


they gave to their presbyters), so that such of them as were 


__ desirous of being placed in the order of presbyters, were obliged 
"to repair to Jialy, in order to their being regularly installed. 
, . . 


7 


lie: : who had adhered to their doctrine, and who CENT. 


1 See ‘Lad. Ant. Muratori Antiquitat. Ital. medii evi,tom. __ 


had no bishop to consecrate their Anciani (such was the title - 
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by the Roman pontiffs [fo]. It is difficult (-, 
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pant n, Uncommon air of piety, which they p 


7 
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multitude, by their sanctimonious looks, : 


much affectation. In Jtaly they were. 
ferini and Cathari, or rather, Gasari, which 


appellation the Germans haye preser 
small alteration only, which was. roper to 


it to the genius of their language [ p}..In Fran 
they eee called-4 iigrases eae tow 
Alby, in the Upper Languedoc, in Latin Albi 
[yg]. They were likewise called Bulgarians, ‘ 
ance, because they came from Bulgaria, and bes 
cause the head of their sect resided in that country 
as also Publicans, which, was probably a corrur 
pronunciation of Paulicians, and boni homines, 0 
good men, with several other titles and epithets be 
Kony hi \ wi seta ak tT TH Yh 


_ [p] The title of Paterint which was ‘given to this sect in 
Jtaly, has been already explained in the second chapter of th 
second part of this century, sect 13, note [r]. As to the term 
Caiharus, it was undoubtedly, when applied to the Paulicians 
the same with Gazarus, as I have elsewhere demonstrated, see 
Histor..Ord. Apostol. p. 367. The oe. ore, 
this century, the name of Gazaria, was’what We now call he 
Lesser Tartary. oT oct Rees Oat ab Cara 
(g] That the Paulicians were called Albivenses in F. ance, 
and were a sect entirely distinct from the Waldenses and ot 
heretics, appears evidently from the Codex Inquisitionis Tolosa 
ne, already mentioned. They received this name from a t n 
in Aquitain, called Albigia, or Alby, where their errors we re 
condemned in a council held in the ‘year 1176. See Chatel, 
Memoires de ? Histoire de Languedoc, p. 305. It is, therefore 
a mistake to consider the A/bigenses as a sect so called fror 
Alby’s being the place of their birth, their residence, or the 
of their principal assembly ; ‘since that name was 7 
for no other reason than their having been condemned 
council held in that town. There were, indeed, several Pauli 
cians among the various sects of dissenters from the church of 
Rome, that inhabited the country .about Alby ; and it is also 
true, ‘that the title of Aldigenses is usually extended to all 
heretics, of whatever sect or denomination they were, who 
dwelt in these parts. 1 dopant ext t tiie aie vy 
‘[r] The learned Du Fresne, in his Glossarium Latin. me a 
evi, tom. i, p. 1338, has proved, in an ample manner, E 
the Pauliciaas were called in France, Bulgares, and, by a cor= 


gus Tupe 
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"Ill. The first religious assembly which the Pau- cent. 
Jicians had formed in Europe, is said to havebeen X= 
discovered at Orleans, in the year 1017, under par. 
reign of Robert. A certain Italian lady is the Mani- 
id to have been at the head of this sect ; its chzans of 
principal members were twelve canons of the ca- “aap 
hedral of Orleans, men eminently distinguished have been 
y their piety and learning, among whom Liso- a 
gus and Stephen held the first rank; and it was 
omposed, in general, of a considerable number 
citizens, who were far from being of the 
yeanest condition. ‘The impious doctrines, pro- 
essed by these canons, were discovered by a cer- . 
tain priest named Heribert, and by Arifastus, a 
Norman nobleman, upon which Robert assem- 
pled a council at Orleans, and employed the most 
‘effectual methods that could be thought of to 
"bring these heretics to a better mind. But all 
_ his endeavours were to no purpose ; this perni- 
- cious sect adhered obstinately to their principles, 
and hence they were at length condemned to be 
burnt alive [5]. 
It is difficult to come to.a fixed determination 
_ with respect to the character and doctrine of these 
; people; for when we examine matters attentively, 
; Pp3- we 


 rupt pronunciation of that word Bougres. The same author in 
his Observations ad Villeharduini Historiam. Constantinopolit. 
_ p. 169. has fully demonstrated, that the name§ Popolicani and 
 Publicani, that were imposed upon these Manichzans, were no 
more than a corruption of the term Pauliciant, ill pronounced. 
_ The appellation of Bont Homines, or Los bos Homes, as the 
southern Freneh spoke at that time, was a title which the 
~ Paulicians attributed to themselves. See the Codex. Inquisit. 
Tolosane, p. 22. 84.95, &c. and more especially p. 131. 
Mi [s] The accounts that the ancient writers have given of these 
3, heretics are collected by Boulay, in his Hist. Acad. Paris. tom. 
“ i. p. 364.—Charl. Plessis D’Argentre, Collection. judicior. de 
_ novis erroribus, tom. i. p. 5.—Jo. Launoy, De Scholis celebrio- 
¥ rvibus Caroli Magni, cap. xxiv. p-90.—The history of the synod 
of Orleans, in which this sect was condemned, is given by Luc. 
- -Dacherius, in his Spicileg. Veter. Scriptor. tom. 1. p. 604. 


~ 
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CENT. we find that even their enemies acknowledged . 
E a 1, incerity of their piety ; but they were n¢ 
unrw by accusations which were evidently false ; 2 
that the opinions for which they were punishe 
differ widely from the Manichzan system [7 
As far as we can see into the case, it appears te 

us, that these pretended Manichzans of Ork 
were a set of Mystics, who looked with contemp 
upon all external worship, rejected all rites a 
ceremonies, and even the Christian sacraments, a 
destitute of any, even the least spiritual. efficacy 
or virtue, placed the whole of religion in the im 
ternal contemplation of God, and the elevation o} 
the soul to divine and celestial things; and in 
their philosophical speculations concerning God, 
the Trinity, and the human soul, soared above 
the comprehension of the age in which they lived. 
A like set of men proceeded in vast numbers out 
of Jialy in the following ages, spread like an inun- 
dation through all the European provinces, and 
were known in Germany under the name of the 
Brethren of the free spirit, while they were dis+ 
tinguished in other countries by the appellation’ 

of Beghards [wu]. st ca 
* Iv. W 2 
[¢] Basnage, in his Histoire des Eglises Reformeés, tom. i, 
period iv. p. 97. and in his Hist. de P Eglise, tom. ii. p. 1388, 
pleads the cause of the canons of Orleans; but this learned 
and worthy man seems to have been carried too far by his zeal _ 


_ for augmenting the number of those who have been martyrs — 
to the truth. , Va 
[w] We shall have occasion to givea fuller account of these 
fanatics in the history of the thirteenth century, in which they — 
' were first drawn from their obscurity, and condemned in many i 
councils, especially in Germany. — It is, however, certain, that t 
they had a clandestine existence long before that period, and — 
that they propagated their tenets secretly in several places. 
Their doctrine resembles, in some particulars, that of the Ma- _ 
nicheans ; and hence it was natural for the ignorant divines of — 
the age in which they lived, to consider them as a branch be 
that pernicious sect. 
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_ IV. We find in history another branch of this cent. 
Mumerous sect, whose errors were not accompa- __X! 
‘nied with the crimes that were laid to the charge **** ™ 
of their brethren, and who were converted by * ye ead 
/ pathetic discourse that was addressed to them by branch of 
gerhard, bishop of Cambray and Arras, in an‘™<*, 
assembly of the clergy that was held in the last by Ger- 
‘of these two cities, A.D. 1030. These honest ™* 
fystics, who were equally remarkable for their 
docility and their ignorance, had received the 
| doctrine they professed from the Italians, and par.. 
‘ticularly from a certain chimerical doctor, whose 
‘mame was Gundulf. They maintained, in ge 
“neral, according to their own confession, that the 
whole of religion consisted in the study of prac- 
tical piety, and in a course of action conforma- 
ble to the divine laws, and treated all external 
maodes of worship with the utmost contempt. 
| Their particular tenets may be reduced to the 
[ wing heads: 1. They rejected baptism, and in 
_ amore especial manner, the baptism of infants, as 
| a ceremony that was in no respect essential to sal- 
/ vation. 2.,They rejected, for the same reason, 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 3. They de- 
nied, that the churches were endowed with a 
_ greater degree of sanctity than private houses, or 
that they were more adapted to the worship of 
' God than any other place. 4. They affirmed, 
_ that the altars were to be considered in no other 
light than as heaps of stones, and were there- 
fore unworthy of any marks of veneration or re- 
gard. 5. They disapproved of the use of incense . 
and consecrated oil in services of a religious na- 
i ture. 6. They looked upon the use of bells in 


| 


the churches, as an intolerable superstition. 
_ 7. They denied, that the establishment of bishops, 
_ presbyters, deacons, and other ecclesiastical dig- 
 Nlities, was of divine institution, and went. so far 
_ as 


f 
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cent. a8 to maintain that the appointment of : St 
XI. nisters in the church was entirel; 
pa 8. They affirmed, that the institution a 
rites was-an effect of sacerdotal avarice, and 
it was a matter of indifference whether thi 
were buried in the churches, or in the 
9. They looked- upon those voluntary punisl 
ments, called penance, which were so genera 
practised in this century, as unprofitable and ; 
surd. 10. They denied that the sins of departe 
spirits could be, in any measure, atoned for b 
the celebration of masses, the distribution of al 
to the poor, or-a vicarious penance [w]; and 
treated, of consequence, the doctrine of purg 
tory as a ridiculous fable. 11. They consid ia 
marriage as a pernicious institution, and absu 

condemned, without distinction, all connu 
bonds [2]. 12. They looked upon a certain so: 
of veneration and worship as due to the apostle 

~ and martyrs, from which, however, they ex ud 
such as were only con 1fessorsy i in which class the 
comprehended the saints, who had not suffere 
death for the cause of Christ, and whose bod es 

in their ae had nothing more sacred 
any other human carcase. 18. They cata 

use of instrumental music in the churches, 4 
other religious assemblies, superstitious and 'v un 
lawful. 14. They denied, that the cross on whi 
Christ suffered was in any respect more sac 
than other kinds of wood, and, of con 
Pa Sil ia 


x 


' 
ocr [w] By a vicarious penance is HeiR ssi the course a 
mortification and voluntary suffering, that one person under- 
’ goes in order to procure absolution for another. 

[x] This eleventh article is scarcely credible, at least as it 
is here expressed. It is more reasonable to suppose, that 
these Mystics did not absolutely condem marriage, but only 
held celibacy in higher esteem, as a mark of superior sanctity 
and virtue. 
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gence, refused to pay to it the smallest degree of crnr. 


‘Teligious worship. 15. They not-only refused all Xt 
‘acts of adoration to the images of Christ, and of °'**™ 
‘the saints, but were also for having them removed 
gut of the churches. 16. They were shocked at 
1e subordination and distinctions that were esta- 
lished among the clergy, and at the different de- 
ees Of authority that were conferred upon the 
fferent members of that sacred body [y}. 
_ When we consider the corrupt state of religion 
1 this century, and particularly the superstitious 
tions that were generally adopted in relation to 
itward ceremonies, the efficacy of penance and 
e sanctity of churches, relics, and images, it will 
ot appear surprising, that many persons of good 
se and solid piety, running from one extreme 
) another, fell into the opinions of these Mystics, 
which, among several absurdities, there were 
y things plausible and specious, and some 
highly rational. 
»V. A controversy, of a much more subtile and The con- 
difficult nature, arose in France, about the year on foot by. 
1089; and had for its principal author Roscel- Roscellinus. 
se canon of Compeigne, a profound dialecti- 
cian, and the most eminent doctor of the sect 
called Nominalists, which we have already had oc- 
casion to mention, in the course of this history. 
This subtile doctor held it inconceivable and im- 
possible that the Son of God should take on the 
uman nature alone, 7. e. without the Father and 
s Holy Ghost becoming incarnate also, unless 
by the three persons in the godhead were meant 
‘three distinct oljects, or natures existing separately 
“(such as three angels, or three distinct spirits), | 
| Maia though 


¥ Cy] See: an account of the synod of Arras in Dacherius, 
Spicilegium Scriptor. Veter. tom. i. p. 6(07—624, Car. Ples- 
‘sis D’Argentre, Collectio judiciorum.de novis erroribus, tom. 1. 


p: 7. 
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CENT, a8 to maintain that the appointment of stated 
XI. nisters in the church was entirely neec 
Pant Tg. They affirmed, that the institution of f 
wre 
rites was an effect of sacerdotal avarice, 2 
it was a matter of indifference whether the 
were buried in the churches, or in the fiel 
9. They looked - upon those. voluntary punisl 
ments, called penance, which were so gene erall 
practised in this century, as unprofitable and 
surd. 10. They denied that the sins of dep: 
spirits could be, in any measure, atoned for b 
the celebration of masses, the distribution of alm 
to the poor, ora vicarious penance [w]; and the 
treated, of consequence, the doctrine of purg 
tory as a ridiculous fable. 11. They conside el 
marriage as a pernicious institution, and absu 
condemned, without distinction, all connubiz 
bonds [a]. 12. They looked upon a certain so; 
of veneration and worship as due to the aposth 
' and martyrs, from which, however, they exclud 
such as were only conféssors, in which class th 
comprehended the saints, who had not suffere 
death for the cause of Christ, and whose bodies 
in their ecm had nothing more sacred thai 
any other human carcase. 18. They declared the 
use of instrumental music in the churches, an 
other religious assemblies, superstitious and un 
lawful. 14. They denied, that the cross on whi 
Christ suffered was in any respect more sacrec 
than other kinds of wood, and, of co 
yo UAL Ova 
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mortification and voluntary suffering, that one person under- 

* goes in order to procure absolution for another. ~ a 

[«] This eleventh article is scarcely credible, at least as it 

is here expressed. ._It is more reasonable to suppose, that 

these Mystics did not absolutely conde: marriage, but only 

held celibacy i in higher esteem, as a mark of superior sanctity és 
and virtue. i 
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ence, refused to pay to it the smallest degree of crnr. 
gious worship. 15. They not-only refused all *% 
s of adoration to the images of Christ, and of ***!™ 
e saints, but were also for having them removed , 
fof. the churches. 16. They were shocked at 
he subordination and distinctions that were esta- 
hed among the clergy, and at the different de- 
rees of authority that were conferred upon the 
ferent members of that sacred body [y]. 
W hen we consider the corrupt state of religion 
in this century, and particularly the superstitious 
notions that were generally adopted in relation to 
utward ceremonies, the efficacy of penance and 
e sanctity of churches, relics, and images, it will 
appear surprising, that many persons of good 
ase and solid piety, running from one extreme 
hother, fell into the opinions of these Mystics, 
which, among several absurdities, there were 
any things plausible and specious, and some 
Bighly rational. 
: V. A controversy, of a much more subtile and Thecon- 
¢ lifficult nature, arose in France, about the year af ayy 


a) 


| ‘£0 89; and had for its principal author Roscel- Ro:cllinus 


i us, acanon of Compeigne, a profound dialecti- 
cian, -and the most eminent doctor of the sect 
called Nominalists, which we have already had oc- 
cas ion to mention, in the course of this history. 
Thi s subtile doctor held it inconceivable and im- 
‘possible that the Son of God should take on the 
human nature alone, 7. e. without the Father and 
the Holy Ghost becoming incarnate also, unless 
by the three persons in the godhead were meant 
three distinct odjecis, or natures existing separately 
(s ach as three angels, or three distinct spirits), | 
. though 


ty] See an account of the synod of Arras in Dacherius, 
legium Scriptor. Veter. tom. i. p. G(OT—624. Car. Ples- 
is D’Argentre, Collectio judiciorum.de novis ik eat tom. i. 
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PART Ii, 


wrw 


cenr. though endowed with one will, and acting by 1s 
power. When it was insinuated to Roscellinu 


that this manner of reasoning led directly to 77 

theism, or the doctrine of three gods, he answere 
boldly, that the existence of three gods might b 
asserted with truth [2], were not the expressioi 


fz] Such is the account given by John, the accuser of this 
metaphysical ecclesiastic, in a letter to Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, published by Baluzius, in his Miseellanew, tom. iv 
p- 478. The same account is confirmed by Anselm himself, in 
the book De fide Trinitatis which he wrote against Roscellinus, 
see Oper. tom. i. p. 41.43, and lib. i. Epestolar, ep. xxxv. p- 
$35. tom. ii. opp.—And also by Fulco, bishop of Beauvais, ab 
may be seen in the second book of the Episiles of Anselm, ep. 
xh. lib. ii. tom. ii. opp. p. 357.—It must, however, be consi+ 
dered, that the learned men now mentioned were the inveterate 
enemies of Roscellinus, and that they perhaps comprehended his 
meaning imperfectly, or perverted it willingly. Several cir- 
cumstances prove; that some of his adversaries were in one or 
the other of these two cases. Anselm himself furnishes suf- 
ficient grounds for this suspicion, since, notwithstanding his 
aversion to the Nominalists, of whom Roscellinus was the chief, 
he grants, in his book De Fide Trinitaiis, cap. iil. p. 44. that 
the opinion of his antagonist may be admitted, or at least toler- 
ated, in a certain sense ; and even frequently intimates, that he 
is not perfectly assured of his understanding fully the meaning 
of Roscellinus, and that he believes the sentiments of that ec- 
clesiasticless pernicious than his accusers have representedthem, 
« Sed forsitan (says Anselm) ipse ( Roscellinus) non dicit, sicut 
sunt tres anima aut tres Angeli : sed ille, qui mihi ejus'manda- 
vit questionem, hanc ex suo posuit similitudinem : sed solum 
modo tres personas affirmat esse tres RES, sine additamento ali- 
cujus similitudinis.” The same Anselm (£pastolar. lib. ii. ep. 
xli. p. 357.) declares, that the account which he had received 
of the opinions of Roscellinus appears to him extremely du- 


_ bious, “ Quod tamen (says he) absque dubitate ecredere non 


possum.”? From all this it is evident, that Anselm was far from 
having an entire confidence in the equity and impartiality of 
the accusers of Roscellinus, or from looking upon that ecclesi- 
astic as so black, as his enemies had endeavoured to make him. 
As to the merits of the cause, it appears manifést to me, that 
this subtile dispute was a consequence of the warm controversy 
that subsisted, in ‘this century, between the Realists and the 
Nominalists. 


, 
‘Chap. V..\ Divisions and Heresies. 
received. He was, however, obliged to retract 


‘the year 1092; but he resumed it when the 
‘council was dismissed, and the danger over. 
Persecuted anew on account of his doctrine, he 
took refuge in England, and excited there divisions 
and contests of another kind, by maintaining, 
among other things, that persons born out of law- 
ful wedlock ought to be deemed incapable of ad- 
‘mission to holy orders. This doctrine, which was 
by no means suited to the times, procured Ros- 
cellinus many enemies, and was in a great mea- 
“sure the occasion of his involuntary removal from 
_Lingland. Banished thence, he returned to France, 
_and taking up his residence at Paris, he fomented 
again the old dispute concerning the Trinity. 
This, however, succeeded not according to his 
hopes, but exposed him to much trouble and 
-vexation from the redoubled attacks of his adver- 
saries, who pressed hard on him from all quarters. 


to Aquitain, where he acquired universal esteem 
| by 


_ Nominalists. "The former attacked the latter by the danger- 
_ ous conclusions that seemed deducible from their principles, 

and reasoned thus: « If, as your doctrine supposes, wniversal 
 * substances are no more than mere sounds or denominations, 


“and the whole science of logic is only conversant about . 


'* words, it must of mecessity follow, that the three persons in 
'* the Godhead, are only three NAMEs, and not three REALITIES 
“ or THINGS. We deny the conclusion, replied Roscellinus ; 
“the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are not placed by us in 
‘« the rank of denominations, but in the class of realities, or 
“< things.”? ‘The subtile doctor here, as all must more or less 

.do after him, by avoiding Scylla fell into Charybdis, and was 
charged by his adversaries, with the introduction of tritheism, 
by holding an opinion, that supposed the existence of three 
divine substances. Were any of the writings of Roscellinus now 
extant, they would help us, no doubt, to form a juster notion 
of this controversy than we can have at present. 


'Fatigued with their persecutions, he retired at last _ 
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